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ABSTRACT 
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Comprehensive  data  were  gathered  on  all  of  the 
staff  and  children  in  the  seven-week.  Summer  196? 

Head  Start  Program,  in  order  to  assess  the  functioning 
of  the  program,  the  gains  made  by  the  children,  and 
the  degree  to  which  the  program  prepared  the  children 
for  kindergarten  and  first  grade.  The  parent  involve¬ 
ment  program  and  ancillary  services  were  also  studied. 

These  data  showed  that  the  program  was  successful 
in  achieving  its  stated  aims.  The  durability  of  these 
gains  can  only  be  measured  in  a  followup  study. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  EVALUATION  PLAN 

The  "Preschool  Child  Development  Program  (Head  Start)"  was  funded 
under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  I965 
(PL  89-10)  and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The  evaluation 
was  performed  under  contract  with  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  The  general  description  of  the  program,  excerpted  from 
the  Board  of  Education  project  description^ is  included  here  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  frame  of  reference  for  the  reader,  since  the  concept  Head 
Start  conjures  up  different  notions  to  different  people. 


A.  General  Description: 

This  program  is  an  expansion  of  those  conducted  during 
previous  summers  in  which  child':  en  were  given  educa¬ 
tional  experiences  aimed  at  fostering  curiosity  ani 
developing  the  speaking  and  listening  skills  prere¬ 
quisite  for  success  in  school.  Recent  studies  have 
established  that  children  from  economically  and  so¬ 
cially  disadvantaged  families  often  have  considerable 
difficulty  when  they  are  ironfronted  with  the  learning 
situations  of  the  early  elementary  grades.  They  have 
not  had  the  experiences  which  foster  curiosity,  cri¬ 
tical  thinking;  they  do  not  have  a  positive  attitude 
toward  themselves,  their  families,  or  their  schools. 

The  proposed  Preschool  Child  Development  Program  will 
service  five-  and  six-year-olds  without  previous 
school  experience.  These  children  will  be  entering 
kindergarten  or  first  grade  in  September,  I967.  The 
daily  three-hour- and- ten-minute  sessions  will  be 
flexibly  organized  to  make  optimum  use  of  opportunities 
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for  such  activities  as  discussions  ,  rhythms,  games 
and  trips,  stories,  and  other  language  experiences. 
Each  teacher  will  be  assisted  in  the  classroom  by  a 
teacher  aide  who  is  a  community  based  person  and  by 
an  educational  assistant.  The  latter  are  young 
people  with  college  experience  who  may  be  interested 
in  preparing  for  Early  Childhood  licensure.  The 
children  will  have  a  daily  snack  and  lunch  period 
where  one  of  the  paraprofessionals  will  eat  with 
them. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  providing  staff  to  give  social 
service  assistance  and  psychological  help  (where 
needed)  many  young  children  and  their  families  will 
be  helped  so  that  thiev  may  bridge  the  gap  between 
their  potential  and  actual  achievement  during  their 
initial  year  in  school. 

Parents  will  be  encouraged  to  become  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  their  children’s  education  through  parent 
programs  which  will  be  implemented  by  family  assis¬ 
tants  and  family  workers.  These  nonprofessionals 
will  work  closely  with  the  professionals  and  with 
the  families  of  the  children  in  the  program. 

There  will  be  a  deeper  stress  upon  parent  involve¬ 
ment  this  year.  Parent  involvement  is  seen  as  a 
general  term  used  to  refer  to  a  wide  range  of 
activities  which  make  use  of  educational  techniques 
to  help  parents  develop  sounder  and  more  effective 
methods  of  child  care. 

Parent  involvement  may  also  be  seen  as  a  broad  social 
movement,  and  undoubtedly  it  has  gained  much  of  its 
impetus  from  the  many  changes  in  the  social  climate 
of  families  and  society.  Parent  involvement  con¬ 
centrates  on  the  mental  health  of  the  child,  the 
parent,  and  on  the  relationship  between  them,  but 
always  within  the  context  of  the  community. 

In  considering  that  the  Preschool  Child  Development 
Program  is  oriented  toward  meeting  a  multiplicity  of 
needs  of  families  experiencing  severe  emotional, 
social,  and  economic  deprivation,  the  scope  of  the 
program  has  been  broadened.  The  child  and  his  place 
in  the  family  will  be  considered  in  relation  to  the 
pressures  brought  to  bear  through  relationships  in 
his  school  environment,  and  the  nucleus  of  his  formal 
learning  experience,  the  school.  There  must  be  de¬ 
parture  from  the  accepted  middle  class  concerns  and 
a  rallying  effort  to  understand  the  concomitant  re¬ 
sidue  from  extreme  deprivation  influencing  family 
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and  community  life.  Careful  attention  will  be  given 
to  the  incorporation  of  remedial  skills,  basic  con¬ 
cepts  of  family  living  and  a  relearning  experience 
in  utilizing  the  many  himian  welfare  resources  avail¬ 
able  to  the  community  at  large.  Basic  to  all  the 
considerations  will  be  meeting-  the  interests  of  the 
parents  and  the  children. 

Through  the  parent  involvement  program,  we  would 
propose  to  carry  out  the  following  aims: 

1.  A  resource  for  parents  to  understand  the  needs 
of  preschool  children. 

2.  To  help  parents  to  learn  to  assist  their  children 
with  their  school  work  in  relation  to  what  is 
being  taught. 

3.  To  help  parents  to  learn  to  participate  in  school 
and  community  life  and  to  encourage  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  skills  for  total  participation. 

4.  To  help  low-income  parents  to  take  an  integral 
part  in  school  and  community  life  by  helping 
them  to  sort  out  distortions,  realistic  aspects 

of  communal  life,  and  to  recognize  their  strengths. 

5.  To  educate  parents  in  areas  in  which  they  express 
a  need  for  further  training. 

6.  To  give  them  opportunities  for  education  and 
recreation  which  they  express  interest  in. 

7.  To  help  the  parents  to  understand  the  concept  of 
the  preschool  program  in  contrast  to  the  various 
"child  care"  programs. 

The  following  evali:iation  can  be  only  partial  at  best.  The  true 
worth  and  value  of  the  Head  Start  experience  awaits  the  test  of  time. 

We  have  endeavored  to  provide  a  firm  foundation  upon  which  subsequent 
study  could  be  based.  This  report  seeks  to  evaluate  a  complex  of 
720  classrooms,  organized  within  260  schools,  and  it  covers  the  inter¬ 
action  of  23,000  children  with  more  than  9j000  adults.  The  adult  group 
was  composed  of  supervisors  (5l)j  head  teachers  (26o),  group  teachers 
(728),  and  subprofessional  staff  (8,100). 
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The  areas  to  be  assessed, as  stated  in  the  original  project  des¬ 
cription,  are  listed  here: 

B.  Specific  Plans  for  Evaluation: 

Reactions  of  participants  will  be  obtained  by 
interview  and  questionnaire.  Responses  obtained  will 
include  (l)  description  of  operations;  (2)  relations 
with  other  project  personnel;  (3)  judgments  and  ratings 
of  programs,  activities  and  outcomes;  (4)  explanation  of 
problems;  (5)  suggestions  and  recommendations. 

Special  questionnaires  and  interview  schedules, 
and/or  appropriate  sections  of  questionnaires  and  inter¬ 
view  schedules,  will  be  planned  to  provide  evaluative 
data  for  major  program  elements  such  as  (l)  social  ser¬ 
vices,  (2)  psychological  services,  and  (3)  parental  in¬ 
volvement  . 

Observation  will  be  used  to  assess  program  processes 
and  outcomes.  Teams  of  qualified  observers  will  visit  a 
representative  sample  of  the  program’s  activities  as  a 
basis  for  making  judgments  and  recommendations. 

The  evaluation  objectives  and  measures  to  be  used 
are  as  follows  : 


Objectives 


Method  of 
Assessment 


1.  Assessment  of  child  devel¬ 
opment  in  key  areas  to  in¬ 
clude  language  development, 
personal- social  adjustment. 


Systematic  observation  by 
qualified  observers  on  the 
basis  of  appropriate 
criteria. 


2.  Assessment  of  constituent  Questionnaires,  interview, 
program  components:  class-  observation, 
room  activities;  trips; 
social  services;  psycho¬ 
logical  services;  parent 
program;  family  component; 
lunch  program;  health  pro¬ 
gram;  library  program. 
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Method  of 

Objectives  (continued) Assessment  (continued) 

3.  Reactions  of  partici¬ 
pants:  cluster  super¬ 
visors;  head  teachers; 
teachers;  educational 
assistants;  family 
workers;  family  assis¬ 
tants;  teacher  aides; 
volunteers;  psycho¬ 
logists;  social  workers, 
social  work  aides; 
parent  program  assis¬ 
tants  . 

k.  Reactions  of  program 

supervisory  participants: 
coordinator;  associate 
coordinator;  assistant 
coordinator  of  psycho¬ 
logists;  assistant 
coordinator  of  social 
workers;  director  of 
school  volunteers ; sup¬ 
ervisor  of  parent  pro¬ 
grams  . 

This  evaluation  plan  is  an  improvement  over  those  provided  in  previous 
programs  in  that  it  has  a  greater  emphasis  on  what  actually  happens  to  the 
children.  However,  the  plan  contains  no  specifications  for  instruments, 
and  the  program  was  put  into  practice  with  little  indication  that  an 
evaluation  was  to  be  conducted  (e.g.,  teachers  were  not  alerted  during 
the  preservice  orientation  period  to  the  possibilities  of  an  evaluation, 
nor  to  their  role  as  members  of  the  evaluative  team) .  Thus  the  evaluators 
had  to  make  rapid  decisions  about  instruments  and  areas  to  measure,  in  a 
short-term  program  that  would  not  permit  a  second  round  of  data  collection. 


Questionnaires  specifically 
suited  to  the  role  of  each 
type  of  participant  will  be 
prepared  and  administered 
to  a  sample  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  in  each  category. 


Interviews  based  on  a  speci¬ 
fically  appropriate  inter¬ 
view  schedule  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  key  supervisory 
personnel. 
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A  major  change  of  focus  in  the  Board  of  Education's  Head  Start 
planning  this  year  was  in  the  direction  of  the  parent  involvement  pro¬ 
gram,  the  assessment  of  which  data  we  have  included  in  this  report. 

Within  the  time  allotted  for  our  total  evaluation  and  presentation 
of  our  report,  we  had  to  limit  our  observations  of  the  ancillary  pro¬ 
fessional  services  (e.g.  medical  and  psychological);  reports  on  their 
operations  were  not  available  at  the  time  this  report  was  being  written. 

The  main  focus  of  this  report  was  the  children  and  what  they 
were  getting  from  the  program.  Factors  regarding  the  administration, 
teacher  training,  or  equipment  were  viewed  in  terms  of  their  relevance 
in  fostering  the  acquisition  of  skills  by  the  children. 

We  were  interested  in  determining  the  degree  to  which  children 
were  being  prepared  for  their  subsequent  kindergarten  ej^jperience 
("kindergarten  readiness").  A  data  bank  was  established  which  can  provide 
the  groundwork  for  subsequent  evaluation  of  ac-.ual  performance;  the  data 
cover  more  than  15,000  children  from  the  total  of  23,000,  and  certain 
sets  of  data  are  available  on  all  the  children. 

The  conducting  of  this  evaluation  was  facilitated  by  the  top  staff 
of  the  Board  of  Education  who  were  involved  with  this  program. 

For  a  huge  program,  assembled  and  implemented  over  so  short  a  time, 
all  levels  of  administration  functioned  admirably  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  A  marked  personal  pride  went  into  the  program,  which  changed 
frustration  into  creative  energy  rather  than  apathy.  There  was  good 
team  cooperation.  This  group  provided  a  flexible  nerve  center  to  the 
whole  program  and  set  a  good  "esprit"  for  others.  For  many  it  was  an 
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l8  hour-a-day,  7  day-a-week  involvement,  dealing  with  thousands  of  de¬ 
tails,  plus  the  additional  burden  of  the  scrutiny  of  citizen  groups, 
O.E.O.,  and  the  evaluation  staff. 

Top  administrative  staff  were  well  informed  about  early  childhood 
problems.  Curriculum  suggestions  and  material  were  of  high  caliber. 

The  administrative  acumen  and  skill  displayed  in  interpersonal  relations 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  large  corporation. 

Charts  of  the  staff  lines  of  communication,  as  well  as  the  personnel 
job  descriptions  for  the  Preschool  Child  Development  Program,  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Appendix  A,  Tables  1-4. 

The  functioning  of  cluster  supervisors  was  highly  effective.  The 
supervisors’  reports  showed  the  excellent  communication  of  information 
within  the  program.  Presented  in  the  Appendix  (Appendix  A,  Tables  5-7) 
is  an  example  of  the  efficiency  with  which  information  moved  from  a 
central  meeting  of  the  51  cluster  supervisors  at  110  Livingston  Street 
to  the  classrooms,  in  one  day,  from  agenda  and  minutes  of  the  meeting 
to  actual  program  activities  in  the  individual  areas. 

C.  Methodology 

In  teimis  of  a  systems  theory  approach,  the  Head  Start  program  can 
be  designated  as  one  where  a  proposal  is  written  according  to  a  series 
of  guidelines,  funds  are  awarded  within  certain  budget  categories, 
staff  is  hired  from  a  predetermined  resource  pool,  orientation  meetings 
are  held  to  set  certain  areas  of  emphasis,  classrooms  are  set  up  in  al¬ 
ready  existing  facilities,  children  are  recruited  according  to  certain 
priorities,  classroom  groups  are  formed  and  operate  for  seven  weeks. 

In  addition,  ancillary  professional  services  are  introduced  and  parents 
are  induced  to  participate. 


Each  phase  of  the  above  model  brings  with  it  assets  and  limitations. 
In  some  phases,  there  is  an  element  of  choice;  in  some  there  is  none.  ¥e 
have  felt  it  our  responsibility  to  assess  this  particular  dimension  of 
choice  versus  constraint  in  our  report,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  program. 

As  noted,  the  evaluation  of  the  seven- week  summer  I967  program  pre- 
sented  certain  methodological  problems.  The  project  required  measurement 
instruments  that  could  be  distributed  rapidly  to  all  personnel  connected 
with  Child  Development  centers,  that  could  elicit  full  and  detailed 
response  in  as  efficient  a  manner  as  possible,  and  that  then  might  be 
collected  and  processed  electronically. 

The  aim  was  to  analyze  a  large  mass  of  data  in  order  to  provide  feed 
back  information  in  sufficient  time  to  be  used  in  the  year-round  programs 
and  in  the  planning  of  a  summer  program  for  I968.  To  this  end,  we  sought 

1.  To  reach  and  assess  the  opinions  of  all  personnel 
associated  with  the  program. 

2.  To  provide  respondents  with  a  simple  form  to  fill  out 
in  a  short  time,  which  might  still  tap  attitudes  and 
reactions  to  a  wide  variety  of  factors  affecting  the 
program. 

3.  To  develop  inf ormati on- gathering  instruments  that  would 
be  capable  of  capturing  subtle  differences  among  the 
children  and  among  the  program  components,  and  that  yet 
could  be  handled  in  quantitative  terms. 

Our  purpose  at  all  times  was  to  examine  the  program  as  objectively 
as  possible,  and  to  encourage  all  respondents  to  deal  with  their  indi¬ 
vidual  experiences  in  equally  objective  and  professional  terms. 
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Since  it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  in  any  seven-week  program  as 
massive  as  the  New  York  City  Head  Start  program,  some  teachers  will 
be  more  effective  than  others,  some  children  will  make  greater  progress 
than  others,  some  communities  will  be  better  served  than  others,  etc., 
this  investigation  attempted  to  focus  on  the  structure  and  content  of 
the  program,  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  offer  appropriate  and  useful 
activities  to  the  23,000  children  to  whom  it  directed  its  serArices,  as 
well  as  to  their  families.  Our  purpose  was  to  examine  program  and  pupils 
in  such  a  way  as  to  find  out  if  the  program  was  truly  serving  the  needs 
of  the  pupils,  as  perceived  by  all  levels  of  staff,  which  included  both 
professional  and  community  people. 

The  basic  handicap  of  the  evaluative  procedure  lay  in  the  fact  that, 
within  a  seven-week  span,  no  valid  pre-  and  post-testing  of  the  children 
could  be  undertaken,  and  any  estimates  of  progress  made  by  children  as  a 
result  of  so  brief  an  experience  could  not  in  any  way  be  substantiated. 
Such  progress  can  only  be  measured  by  a  followup  study  at  the  end  of  the 
kindergarten  or  first  grade  year,  or  at  the  very  least,  after  a  number 

I 

of  months,  and  then  only  with  the  use  of  a  carefully  matched  control 
group.  Nonetheless,  we  tapped  one  (admittedly  uncertain)  source  of 
academic  improvement  by  asking  classroom  teachers  their  opinion  of  the 
progress  which  they  perceived  as  occurring  in  individual  children  during 
the  seven-week  period.  We  discuss  the  significance  and  value  of  such 
information  more  fully  in  our  next  section  on  instruments  and  sources 


of  data. 
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D.  Instruments  and  Sources  of  Data 

Our  overall  data  sources  included  the  following: 

1.  Digitek  forms  (our  automated  data- gathering  system). 

2.  Stanford- Binet  Intelligence  Test  given  to  subsample  of 
children. 

3.  Survey  of  Board  of  Education  Central  Head  Start  files. 

4.  Survey  of  staff  applications. 

5.  Regular  meetings  held  with  top  staff  at  the  Board  of 
Education  to  discuss  the  problems  they  were  encountering. 

6.  Supervisors’  meetings  and  reports  on  program. 

7.  Newsletters  put  out  by  individual  centers. 

8.  Parent  advisory  group  meetings  and  parent  involvement  program. 

9.  Questionnaires  sent  to  parents,  inviting  reactions  to  the 
program. 

10.  Discussion  with  ancillary  service  department  heads. 

11.  Visits  to  individual  schools  by  qualified  early  childhood 
education  specialists. 

A  description  of  some  of  these  instruments  and  sources 


of  data  follows. 
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Digit ek  Forms 

Because  of  our  awareness  of  the  shortcomings  of  any  short¬ 
term  evaluation,  and  because  we  wanted  as  much  informatioii  fj.  . 
total  staff  in  as  great  depth  as  could  be  obtained  on  a  mass 
scale  and  then  analyzed  rapidly,  it  was  decided  that  materia. 

A 

should  be  abbreviated,  coded,  and  issued  on  forms  suitable  for 
optical  scanning  and  computer  processing,  with  accompanying 
direction  sheets.  All  respondents  and  all  centers  and  children 
were  identified  by  numerical  code,  thus  providing  anonymity  and 
encouraging  candor.  Forms  were  developed  to  cover  six  major 
categories.  Question  and  answer  sheets  for  Forms  1-6  are  included 
in  Appendix  B. 

Form  #1.  For  the  51  supervisors  of  4  or  more  Head  Start 

centers  and  for  the  head  teachers  of  each  center, 

(a  total  of  260  indiATiduals ) ,  a  form  evaluating 
overall  program,  staff,  and  training  problems. 

We  were  interested  in  knowing  how  effectively  this  supervisory 
level  of  staff  was  participating  in  the  planning  of  classroom  pro¬ 
grams,  auxiliary  services  (psychological,  medical,  social  welfare), 
the  lunch  program,  the  procurement  of  equipment  and  supplies,  and 
parent  and  community-related  activities.  We  were  also  interested 
in  the  supervisor's  role  in  the  training  of  staff,  both  in  pre¬ 
service  orientation  and  in  ongoing  supervision  during  the  seven- 
week  session.  Finally,  we  were  interested  in  the  opinions  of 
supervisors  and  head  teachers  (directors  of  individual  centers  with 
two  or  more  classrooms)  on  the  problems  encountered  in  the  administer¬ 
ing  of  a  short-term  program,  with  all  its  limitations  of  time,  per¬ 
sonnel,  training  time,  recruitment  possibilities,  etc.  We  wanted  to 
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know  if  some  of  the  criticisms  levelled  at  the  suraraer  Head  Start  pro¬ 
grams  in  previous  summers,  notably  the  lack  of  adequate  equipment, and 
poor  relationships  between  professional  and  nonprofessional  groups, 
were  still  applicable  after  two  years  of  "shaking  down." 

Form  For  260  head  teachers  and  more  than  700  group  teachers,  a 

form  eliciting  the  educational  theory  and  philosophy  of 
each  teacher,  her  curriculum  vitae,  and  an  evaluation  of 
different  types  of  educational  approaches  deemed  appropriate 
for  use  with  the  child  population  in  the  project. 

'l.his  form  was  concerned  with  understanding  the  philosophical  frame¬ 
work  out  of  which  each  teacher  organized  her  individual  program.  We 
were  interested  in  her  perceptions  of  the  children  she  was  serving, 
and  her  opinion  of  the  most  appropriate,  most  useful,  and  most  effective 
methods  of  education  which  she  believed  would  work  best  with  these  child¬ 
ren.  We  wondered  if  teachers  would  be  convinced  followers  of  any  one  schcx)l 
of  thought,  be  it  Montessori  or  therapeutic  nursery  school,  or  if  they  would 
be  eclectic  and  experimental,  using  a  variety  of  techniques  and  approaches. 

The  data  sheet  also  asked  teachers  to  comment  on  the  professional 
help  they  had  received  in  the  course  of  preparing  for  the  summer  program. 

We  wanted  to  know  whether  any  or  all  of  the  preservice  workshops  a-  other 
staff  training  methods  had  been,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teachers,  of 
particular  value.  Since  the  planning  of  training  sessions,  workshops, 
and  inservice  courses  is  often  done  without  consulting  the  group  most 
vitally  concerned,  namely,  the  teachers  themselves,  it  seemed  useful  to 
poll  the  teachers  on  whether  they  felt  their  needs  had  been  met  in  this 
summer's  orientation  program.  We  wondered  if  past  suggestions  had  been 
incorporated  in  this  year's  planning,  thus  providing  the  professional 
staff  with  the  kinds  of  support  and  training  that  they  felt  they  needed. 
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In  addition,  Form  #2  was  concerned  with  the  teacher's  own  past 
training  and  experience  in  the  field  of  early  childhood  education. 

We,  therefore,  included  items  that  served  to  separate  out  those 
teachers  with  a  background  primarily  in  the  field  of  early  childhood 
from  those  whose  experience  lay  in  elementary  education  or  other 
fields. 

Form  #3.  For  teacher  aides,  education  assistants  (college  students 

with  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  college),  family  assistants, 
and  family  workers  (more  than  8,000  people),  a  data  form 
eliciting  individual  background,  training,  and  other  in¬ 
formation  relevant  to  their  roles  in  the  child  development 
center,  as  well  as  their  perce;^tions  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  classroom  program  in  readying  the  children  for 
kindergarten  or  first  grade. 

We  tried  to  include  items  that  would  give  a  clear  picture  of 
the  differences  in  background  and  experience  of  the  various  groups, 
their  particular  talents  or  reasons  for  being  associated  with  the 
program,  their  own  feelings,  enthusiastic  or  otherwise,  about  the 
merits  of  the  program,  and  finally,  their  perceptions  of  the  degree 
of  cooperation,  support,  and  esprit  de  corps  occiarring  among  the 
various  staff  levels. 

Form  #4.  For  the  group  teacher  in  each  classroom  (728  in  26O 
schools),  a  summary  form  evaluating  the  behavior  and 
development  of  each  child  along  a  number  of  dimensions, 
including  language  development,  classroom  behavior, 
social  adjustment,  emotional  maturity,  and  perceptual- 
motor  skills. 

This  form  was  the  major  assessment  instrument  of  the  child's 
growth  and  development.  Together  with  the  Board  of  Education's  own 
Child  Growth  and  Development  Form,  it  served  as  the  chief  means  of 
obtaining  data  about  the  nearly  23,000  children  in  the  program. 
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Form  #4  dealt  with  four  basic  areas  of  interest:  the  child's 
language  development,  his  general  behavior  pattern,  his  "kindergarten 
readiness"  profile,  and  a  census  report  including  information  about 
his  background,  previous  school  experience,  and  exposure  to  medical, 
psychological,  or  dental  services  during  the  course  of  the  program. 

The  language  section  of  the  form  asked  for  an  assessment  by 
the  group  teacher  of  any  improvement  in  the  child's  speech  noted 
during  the  seven-week  program.  As  we  have  mentioned  earlier,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  measure  change  in  preschool  children  during  a  seven- 
week  period;  however,  we  were  interested  in  the  teachers*  perceptions 
of  speech  improvement.  We  wanted  to  know  if  the  teachers  felt  that  the 
children  were  making  great  progress,  little  progress,  or  no  progress; 
we  believe  such  estimates  reflect  teachers'  expectations  as  to  pupil 
ability,  and  that  these  attitudes  can  influence  to  some  degree  the 
amount  of  learning  the  pupil  achieves.  This  measure  of  improvement  in 
specific  children  during  the  summer  program  may  also  indicate  the  degree 
to  which  the  classroom  atmosphere  provided  a  comfortable  and  relaxed 
setting  for  the  child.  Children  who  seemed  nonverbal  at  the  start  of 
the  program  and  who,  after  seven  weeks,  seemed  to  have  become  fluent, 
may  have  been  reactiijg  to  an  atmosphere  and  staff  who  encourage  un¬ 
restricted  talk.  We  must  also  add,  however,  that,  although  seven  weeks 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  adequate  period  for  the  measurement  of 
language  development,  some  children  undoubtedly  show  a  spurt  in  their 
language  growth  during  such  a  period  because  of  structured  verbal  con¬ 
tact  with  adults  and  peers.  Many,  of  course,  may  show  the  results  of 
such  contact  after  the  seven-week  period  is  over;  delayed  reaction  to 
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experience  is  common.  In  any  event,  we  do  not  want  to  overestimate  the 
possibilities  for  measurement  of  change  in  this  evaluation. 

Since  a  major  goal  of  the  Head  Start  programs  is  to  prepare  children 
for  kindergarten  or  first  grade,  we  were  interested  in  the  teachers’ 
estimates  of  their  children’s  readiness.  Here  we  are  tapping  their 
professional  judgment.  The  areas  of  development  that  seemed  to  contribute 
most  to  such  "readiness"  were  the  following: 

1.  Language  maturity. 

2.  Social  adjustment  to  group  living. 

3.  Motor  ability--  fine  coordination  and  gross  motor  skills. 

4.  Emotional  development  --  reasonable  impulse  control. 

5.  Pattern  of  behavior  in  the  classroom  with  relation  to 
routines,  competent  handling  of  materials,  reasonable 
attention  span,  response  to  aduilt  direction,  ability 
to  initiate  and  carry  out  activities,  etc. 

Included  was  an  item  that  gave  the  teacher  an  opportunity  to 
predict  the  child’s  actual  class  rank  during  the  coming  school  year. 
Needless  to  say,  this  item  could  be  extremely  useful  in  a  followup 
study. 

Form  For  the  group  teacher,  a  fom  assessing  program  components, 

equipment,  and  facilities  in  terms  of  adequacy  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  program. 

This  form  was  a  personal  assessment  and  inventory  of  the  teacher’s 
own  program.  It  served  as  a  check  list  against  which  each  teacher  could 
estimate  the  components  of  h.er  classroom  program,  and  offered  the  in¬ 
vestigators  an  opportunity  to  learn  what  kinds  of  activities  v/ere  being 
offered  to  the  children.  The  three  general  areas  of  curriculum  planning 
examined  were:  (a)  language  development,  (b)  social  adjustment  and  group 
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living,  and  (c)  self-esteem.  The  20  items  included  were  concrete 

suggestions  for  activities  that  could  be  considered  as  fostering 

growth  and  learning  in  the  three  basic  areas,  and  were  carefully 

worded  to  reflect  positive  attitudes  toward  the  children  and  their 

families.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  providing  evaluative  information 

for  this  study,  it  was  hoped  that  the  form  would  also  serve  as  a 

guideline  for  the  teachers  in  developing  curricul-um  ideas. 

Form  7^.  For  the  group  teacher,  a  version  of  Osgood's  semantic 
differential  form,*to  be  used  as  a  predictive  measure 
for  each  child  with  respect  to  his  overall  kindergarten 
readiness  as  seen  at  the  end  of  the  seven-week  program. 

Each  group  teacher  was  asked  to  fill  out  this  form  for  every 
child.  We  hoped  that  the  semantic  differential  would  yield  information 
reflecting  the  teacher's  feeling  about  the  child’s  readiness  for  kinder¬ 
garten  or  first  grade  by  tapping  less  conscious  feelings  than  were  ex¬ 
pressed  directly  in  response  to  the  Form  #4  items.  We  were  also  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  possibilities  of  adapting  the  semantic  differential  as  a 
useful  instrument  to  evaluate  preschool  children,  and  felt  that  this 
investigation  might  establish  a  baseline  for  future  assessment.  A  data 
bank  for  more  than  15,000  pupils  is  now  on  hand. 

The  central  information  for  study  in  this  evaluation  was  contained 
in  Forms  #4  and  those  most  directly  connected  with  the  child,  assess¬ 
ment  of  his  development,  the  effect  of  the  program  on  him,  and  the  pre¬ 
diction  of  his  later  school  success,  as  measured  by  his  "readiness"  for 


^Charles  E.  Osgood,  George  J.  Suci,  and  Percy  H.  Tannenbaum, 

The  Measurement  of  Meaning,  U.  of  Illinois  Press,  1957?  Urbana. 
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the  next  educational  level.  Forms  #4  and  #6  were  filled  out  for  close  to 
15,000  children,  a  65  per  cent  sampling  of  the  population  enrolled  in 
the  summer  program. 

We  sought  corroborative  data  through  (a)  reports  by  early  childhood 
specialists  who  visited  a  number  of  centers,  (b)  a  subsample  of  children 
given  Stanf ord-Binets,  and  (c)  evaluations  of  the  program  by  supervisory 
psychologists,  area  supervisors,  a  specialist  in  health  aspects  of  the 
program,  parents  of  children  enrolled  in  the  program,  et  al.,  but  we 
depended  most  for  information  on  the  teachers*  observations  of  pupil- 
program  interaction.  Form  was  designed  to  elicit  detailed  and  spe¬ 
cific  information  based  on  direct  observation  of  each  child  and  his 
total  functioning  within  the  program.  It  coordinated  all  available 
information  on  the  child’s  background,  family,  previous  experience, 
etc.,  with  his  ability  to  master  materials  and  routines,  adjust  to  new 
adults  and  children,  comprehend  and  respond  to  verbal  cues,  control 
his  own  impulses,  and  generally  meet  the  expectations  of  the  teacher 
for  school  participation  and  adjustment. 

Form  #6,  a  version  of  the  Osgood  semantic  differential,  gave  us 
an  indirect  method  of  tapping  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  children's 
readiness  for  school,  thus  offeriing  a  counterweight  to  the  possible 
personal  bias  which  might  enter  into  the  Form  #4  evaluations.  Osgood's 
method  of  obtaining,  by  means  of  a  series  of  paired  adjectives,  a  profile 
describing  a  particular  concept  (in  this  case  "kindergarten  readiness") 
seemed  a  valuable  way  of  dealing  with  teachers'  assessments  of  their 
pupils  --  where  no  before-and-after  measurement  was  available. 
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All  six  evaluation  forms,  on  specially  treated  optical  scanning 
paper,  were  accompanied  by  mimeographed  instruction  sheets  which  cla¬ 
rified  and  amplified  the  abbreviated  forms.  All  materials  were  distributed 
through  the  51  supervisors,  who  t;ien  saw  that  the  Head  Start  Center  per¬ 
sonnel  received  the  appropriate  materials,  understood  the  identification 
coding  system,  and  followed  through  on  ccmpletion  of  the  forms. 

Our  identification  system  corresponded  to  that  of  the  Federal  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (O.E.O.)  Head  Start  Census;  thus,  by  xeroxing  the  ros¬ 
ter  forms  provided  by  the  O.E.O. ,  we  were  able  to  simplify  our  identification 
system,  and  provide  a  more  accurate  iden'tification  of  the  23,000  children 
for  any  followup  procedures  which  may  occur.  Tracing  these  subjects  through 
Board  of  Education  files  in  order  to  examine  their  later  school  performance 
should  be  facilitated  in  this  manner,  since  this  can  become  the  permanent 
identification  number  for  the  child.  All  material  was  returned  on  the  last 
day  of  the  program. 

1 . 0,.  Measurement 

A  subsample  of  children,  in  this  case  I70  selected  randomly,  were 
given  the  Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Test.  Thus  we  have  access  to  a 
three-way  comparative  estimate  of  "kindergarten  readiness;"  teachers’ 
direct  predictions,  indirect  predictions,  and  the  child’s  actual  per- 
£)rmance  on  subtests  of  the  Binet.  Together  these  data  offer  evidence 
regarding  potential  school  success  which  may  prove  to  be  either  comple¬ 
mentary  (i.e.;, tap  different  areas  such  that, together, they  provide  a 
better  estimate)  or  supplementary  (overlap  and  thus  crossvalidate  the 
information  provided).  It  seemed  to  us  important  to  examine  both  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  evaluations  of  children  in  this  context,  rather 
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than  rely  solely  on  impressionistic  reports  of  the  program,  either  by 
participants  or  outside  evaluators. 

Other  sources  of  useful  information  included  the  Head  Start  central 
files  and  staff  applications,  to  be  described  below. 

Survey  of  Central  Files 

This  produced  a  wealth  of  material,  photographs,  newsletters,  reports, 
and  criticisms  which  underscored  the  complexity  of  the  undertaking.  These 
were  made  freely  available  to  us  and  a.ssisted  us  in  developing  a  perspective 
on  the  whole  program. 

Staff  Applications 

Copies  of  the  job  descriptions  for  Head  Start  personnel  are  included 
in  Appendix  A.  ¥e  surveyed  all  the  teacher  applications  and  a  20  per 
cent  sample  of  the  subprofessional  applications. 

The  staff  recruited  represented  the  best  qualified  applicants.  A 
breakdown  of  their  educational  backgrounds  and  teaching  experience  will 
be  given  in  the  analysis  of  the  automated  data. 

Distribution  and  Collection  of  Material 

The  weekly  supervisors'  meetings  turned  out  to  be  an  effective  medium 
for  disseminating  information.  This  method  of  distribution  was  so  efficient 
that  we  plugged  into  it  for  the  distribution  and  collection  of  our  evalu¬ 


ation  packets. 
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We  prepared  51  packets,  one  for  each  supervisor;  within  this  packet 
were  separate  packets  for  each  school,  and  within  the  school  packet,  one 
for  each  classroom. 

Each  classroom  packet  contained  a  xerox  copy  of  the  O.E.O.  class 
roster,  so  that  our  identification  system  matched  the  one  designed  by 
O.E.O.  and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education.  This  was  done  so  that 
these  youngsters  could-^e  followed  through- t;heir  sthool  experience 
without  confusion  of  identification.  Ihe  packets  w^e  distributed 
during  the  last  week  of  the  program  and  collected  on  the  last  day  of 
the  program. 

The  findings  presented  in  this  report  are  based  on  data  from  the 
sources  described  above.  Additional  data  were  gathered  which  could  not 
be  used  for  this  report,  but  which  are  available  for  any  subsequent 
studies.  This  includes  O.E.O.  data,  and  completed  Board  of  Education 
Growth  and  Development  Forms  (included  in  Appendix  B) . 

O.E.O.  Data 

O.E.O.  undertook  its  own  national  evaluation,  and  we  xeroxed  the 
data  submitted  to  them.  It  will,  therefore,  be  possible  to  compare  our 
results  with  theirs,  if  additional  cross-validation  of  our  findings  is 


carried  out. 
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Board  of  Education  Growth  and  Development  Form 

The  Board  of  Education's  Growth  and  Development  Form  was  completed 
for  all  the  children  in  the  program.  These  foms  can  serve  as  part  of 
a  data  bank  for  subsequent  followup.  Time  did  not  permit  us  to  transfer 
them  to  automated  forms  for  rapid  analysis,  nor  to  present  findings  in 
this  report. 
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CHAPTER  II 

RESULTS 

A.  RESULTS  OF  THE  EVALUATION  USING  AUTOMATED  (DIGITEK)  FORMS 

I .  FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTIONS 

Results  obtained  in  response  to  Form  #1,  the  assessment  by 
cluster  supervisors  and  head  teachers  (246  out  of  311  partici¬ 
pants  answered  the  Form)  are  shown  in  Appendix  A,  Table  8. 
These  results  provided  the  followir^g  information: 


a.  Supervisory  personnel  felt  that  they  exerted  their 
greatest  influence  over  classroom  programs  within 
the  centers,  and  secondly  over  relationships  with 
members  of  the  local  community.  They  felt  they 
were  least  influential  in  the  area  of  auxiliary 
services,  such  as  psychological,  medical,  and  social 
work  activities. 

b.  Supervisors  felt  that  they  were  most  effective 
in  the  area  of  job  supervision  with  the  class¬ 
room  group  teachers  and  were  least  influential 
during  the  preservice  orientation  period. 

c.  Regarding  problem  areas  perceived  by  supervisors, 
there  was  a  wide  spread  of  opinion.  Under  "very 
great  problem  area"  (+++),  the  following  were 
stated  and  are  listed  in  descending  order  of  im¬ 
portance  : 

1.  Interdisciplinary  cooperation 

2.  Center- community  relations 

3.  Organization 

4.  Shortage  of  personnel 

5.  Shortage  of  materials 

6.  Poor  training  of  personnel 

7.  Poor  relationships  between  professional  and 
nonprofessional  personnel. 
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Some  of  these  same  problem  areas  were  listed  by 
other  supervisors  as  moderate  problems;  following 
is  the  list  in  descending  order  of  frequency: 

1.  Interdisciplinary  cooperation 

2 .  Or  gani  z.at  i  on 

3.  Shortage  of  materials 

4.  Poor  training  of  personnel 

5.  Center- community  relations 

6.  Professional/nonprofessional  staff  difficulties 

7.  Shortage  of  personnel 

Interdisciplinary  cooperation  heads  both  lists.  Since  the 
supervisors  felt  they  had  the  least  influence  over  auxiliary  services 
in  their  centers,  it  is  reasonable  that  they  should  note  as  their  most 
serious  problem  the  friction  between  them  and  the  psychological,  medical, 
and  social  work  staff  who  were  responsible  to  outside  supervisors. 

It  is  possible  to  locate  at  least  one  source  of  this  friction  in 
certain  organizational  arrangements  of  the  program.  The  Board  of 
Education’s  organizational  structure  for  the  summer  Head  Start  program 
very  clearly  defines  the  vertical  lines  of  administration  and  the  exact 
communication  and  authority  leading  from  level  to  level.  But  the  Board 
has  no  direct  authority  in  the  area  of  the  roles  played  by  auxiliary 
personnel.  (See  Appendix  A,  Tables  1-4,  illustrating  vertical  and 
horizontal  lines  of  authority.)  Here  the  Board  can  only  suggest,  but 
cannot  enforce  or  coordinate  its  suggestions.  The  difficulties  are 
immediately  apparent.  For  example,  who  decides  that  a  child  needs 
psychological  help?  If  the  group  teacher  is  responsible  for  seeking 
this  help,  she  will  report  to  the  Center  director,  the  head  teacher. 
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The  head  teacher  then  requests  the  services  of  a  psychologist.  If 
the  psychologist  visits  the  classroom,  does  he  report  his  findings 
to  the  teacher,  to  the  head  teacher,  to  his  own  supervisor,  to  the 
parent?  Which  personnel  participate  in  decisions  affecting  refer¬ 
ral,  treatment,  involvement  of  the  family  or  the  family  assistant? 

How  are  findings  in  a  medical  examination  transmitted  to  the 
family  and  followed  up,  where  treatment  is  indicated?  Does  the  Center 
director  assume  responsibility  for  medical  files?  Are  teachers  made 
aware  of  special  medical  findings  that  might  affect  the  child’s 
classroom  behavior?  These  are  legitimate  questions  arising  out  of 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  summer  program,  and  out  of  the 
expressed  feelings  of  the  supervisors  and  head  teachers  polled. 

Results  obtained  from  Form  addressed  to  head  teachers  and  group 
teachers,  and  dealing  with  their  own  education  philosophies  and  beliefs 
in  relationship  to  the  child  population  being  served,  are  presented  in 
Appendix  A,  Table  9*  These  results  showed  the  following: 


1.  Of  a  total  sample  of  1,249  teachers  who  responded, 

6l  per  cent  felt  that  the  program  facilitated  their 
being  the  kind  of  teacher,  by  training  or  commitment, 
they  most  wanted  to  be. 
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2.  Of  the  educational  approaches  suggested  as  being  highly 
suitable,  useful,  or  unsuitable  for  application  in  these 
classes,  teachers  ranked  the  various  theoretical 
positions  in  the  following  order; 


a.  Deutsch  (emphasis  on  language,  stimulation 
through  stories,  language  games,  teaching  of 
concepts,  carefully  arranged  materials  en- 
coiiraging  cognitive  processes):  This  approach 
was  favored  by  66  per  cent  as  a  highly  suitable 
teaching  style. 

b.  Therapeutic  (emphasis  on  individual  emotional 
needs,  understanding  of  child’s  feelings,  help¬ 
ing  him  to  express  and  work  out  aggressiveness, 
etc.,  rather  than  to  teach  him  in  specific 
curriculum  areas);  This  approach  was  favored 
by  50  per  cent  as  a  highly  suitable  teaching 
style . 

c.  Individualized  (where  environment  is  prepared 
to  offer  complete  and  varied  "self '-service" 
possibilities,  and  teachers  work  only  with  one 
child  at  a  time  when  help  is  needed) :  This 
approach  was  favored  by  49  per  cent  as  a  highly 
suitable  teaching  style. 

d.  Montes sori  (prepared  environment,  with  emphasis 
on  materials  for  sensory  experience,  graded 
learning,  self-teaching  by  individual  child) ; 
This  approach  was  favored  by  24  per  cent  as  a 
highly  suitable  teaching  style . 

e.  Whole  group  (where  children  adapt  to  working  on 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  working  in 
large  numbers,  where  curriculum  is  offered  se¬ 
quentially,  one  activity  at  a  time,  rather  than 
having  several  activities  go  on  concurrently) : 
This  approach  was  favored  by  6  per  cent  as  a 
highly  suitable  teaching  style. 
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f.  Programmed  learning  ("talking  type-writer," 
non-human  stimuli,  reinforcing  learning 
through  repetition,  patient  correction  of 
mistakes,  etc.  -  largely  indi-^dualized) : 

This  approach  was  favored  by  5  per  cent 

as  a  highly  suitable  teaching  style. 

g.  Highly  structured  program  (teacher  directed, 

■wi.th  few  choices  left  to  children) :  This 
approach  was  favored  by  4  per  cent  as  a 
highly  suitable  teaching  style. 

It  was  clear  that  teachers  rated  the  highly  cognitive,  the 
therapeutic,  and  the  individualized  styles  of  teaching  as  being 

most  meaningful  and  most  applicable  with  Head  Start  children. 

Of  the  preservice  orientation  methods  offered  to  teachers,  "inte¬ 
grated  planning  with  nonprofessional  staff"  was  considered  the  most 
useful  phase  (38  per  cent  favored  this,  as  opposed  to  I9  per  cent  who 
found  workshops  in  curriculum  areas  highly  useful^ and  the  smaller  figure 
of  13  per  cent  who  found  lectures  in  child  behavior  and  development 
highly  useful^ . 

From  the  information  about  the  teachers'  o-wn  experience  and  back¬ 
ground,  findings  were  as  follows: 

1.  Almost  69  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  program  teach 
kindergarten  or  first  grade  during  the  -winter;  only  1? 
per  cent  teach  prekindergarten. 

2.  Almost  38  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  had  between  2  and 
4  years  of  experience  prior  to  the  summer  program;  22  per 
cent  have  taught  only  one  year,  and  20  per  cent  have  taught 
for  more  than  8  years. 

3.  Although  59  pe^  cent  of  the  respondents  are  now  teaching  pre¬ 
kindergarten  or  kindergarten,  33  per  cent  have  taught  this 
level  for  one  year,  30  per  cent  have  taught  at  this  level 
for  2-4  years,  10  per  cent  have  taught  at  this  level  for 

5-8  years,  and  12  per  cent  have  taught  at  this  level  for 
more  than  8  years. 
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Form  #3}  addressed  to  educational  assistants,  teacher  aides, 
family  workers,  and  family  assistants,  was  analyzed  on  the  basis  of 
a  random  subsample  of  825,  drawn  from  the  total  sample  collected. 
Results  are  presented  in  Appendix  A,  Table  10.  (in  this  table  and 
subsequent  ones,  percentages  were  based  on  the  total  number  of  forms. 
Where  sums  of  all  percentages  total  less  than  100,  the  remainder  is 
accounted  for  by  nonresponses.) 

Findings  among  this  group  included  the  following: 

1.  Only  28  per  cent  of  the  sample  had  had  any  previous  exper¬ 
ience  working  in  a  nursery  school  or  day  care  center. 
Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  sample  felt  that  the  preservice 
orientation  program  had  prepared  them  either  moderately  or 
well  for  their  work;  12  per  cent  considered  the  training 
poor. 

2.  Of  the  respondents ,72  per  cent  were  high  school  graduates; 
only  13  per  cent  were  college  educated. 

3.  More  than  60  per  cent  were  members  of  the  local  community. 
Close  to  46  per  cent  were  Negro,  l8  per  cent  were  Puerto 
Rican,  and  32  per  cent  were  white.  (This  compares  with  an 
ethnic  breakdown  among  the  children  of:  46  per  cent  Negro, 

40  per  cent  Puerto  Rican,  and  9  per  cent  white.) 

4.  Over  90  per  cent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  Head  Start 
helped  children  in  speech  development,  social  adjustment, 
emotional  and  physical  maturity,  and  overall  kindergarten 
readiness.  This  represents  almost  a  unanimous  expression 
of  confidence  and  enthusiasm  about  the  program  among  the 
assistant  level  of  the  staff. 

5.  Nonprofessional  members  of  the  staff  felt  that  head 
teachers  and  group  teachers  were  helpful  and  cooperative 
to  the  following  extent: 

Head  Teachers:  73  per  cent  felt  they  were  very  helpful; 

21  per  cent  felt  they  were  moderately 
helpful. 


Group  Teachers:  66  per  cent  felt  they  were  very  helpful; 

25  per  cent  felt  they  were  moderately 
helpful. 
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Form  #4j  the  Child  Behavior  and  Information  Summaryj  was  our  chief 
means  of  obtaining  direct  information  on  the  children  in  the  program. 

The  group  teacher  was  asked  to  complete  a  form  for  each  child.  Of 
our  collected  sample  of  close  to  15,000  forms,  we  analyzed  a  randomly 
selected  subsample  of  SsTOSj^iore  than  20  per  cent.  Results  are  shown 
in  Appendix  A,  Table  11. 

An  examination  of  the  frequency  table  for  Form  #4  yields  the  follow¬ 
ing  information: 

1.  The  teachers'  perception  of  language  development  among 
the  children  indicates  that  the  program,  as  constituted, 
seemed  to  benefit  most  the  average  group.  Among  the  be- 
low-average  children  and  the  above-average  children,  the 
rate  of  improvement  was  less  marked,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  teachers.  Where  change  occurred,  in  terms  of  maturity 
of  speech,  clarity  of  speech,  improvement  in  English  com¬ 
prehension,  and  English  usage,  the  percentage'  of  gain  was 
seen  as  far  greater  among  the  average  chiMren  than  among 
the  below-  or  above-average  groups. 

2.  In  responding  to  the  items  reflecting  behavior,  teachers 
considered  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  the  children  to 
be  operating  below  par  than  in  the  area  of  language  de¬ 
velopment,  and  a  much  larger  percentage  to  be  functioning 
on  the  superior  level.  The  four  largest  percentages  for 
"superior  functioning"  apply  in  the  areas  of  response  to 
adults,  understanding  of  routines,  cooperation  during 
routines,  and  acceptance  of  adult  control. 

3.  In  analyzing  the  summary  findings  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  the  children's  potential  for  kindergarten  or 
first  grade  success  we  find: 

a.  The  largest  percentage  of  below  average  per¬ 
formers  were  in  the  language  area;  the  second 
largest  below-average  group  were  those  seen  as 
low  in  emotional  maturity. 

b.  The  smallest  below  average  group  was  in  the  area 
of  motor  development,  both  gross  and  fine  coordina¬ 
tion.  Here  only  4  per  cent  and  8  per  cent,  re¬ 
spectively,  were  seen  as  below  average,  while  l8 
per  cent  and  17  per  cent,  respectively,  were  seen 
as  superior. 
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c.  According  to  the  teachers*  predictions,  6l  per  cent 
of  the  children  will  rank  as  average  in  kindergarten, 
l6  per  cent  will  he  below  average,  and  20  per  cent 
will  be  superior.* 

Other  important  items :  Teachers  perceived  parent  participation  in 
the  program  as  follows:  22  per  cent  felt  parents  participated  fully, 

37  per  cent  felt  that  parents  participated  moderately  well,  and  38  per 
cent  felt  that  parents  participated  poorly. 

Teachers  saw  child  attendance  in  the  classroom  as  good.  The  drop¬ 
out  rate  was  only  2  per  cent;  another  10  per  cent  of  the  children  attended 
infrequently;  and  65  per  cent  had  excellent  attendance. 

This  summer's  Head  Start  program  catered  primarily  to  a  5  to  6  year 
old  population.  (This  indicated  a  consonance  with  the  training  of  the 
teaching  population,  the  largest  percentage  of  whom  were  kindergarten 
teachers. ) 

Form  #5 5  axL  assessment  of  the  program  and  its  components,  equipment^ 
and  facilities,  was  addressed  to  the  group  teacher.  Results  are  shown 
in  Appendix  A,  Table  12.  The  leading  activities  that  teachers  re¬ 
ported  with  the  greatest  frequency  as  occurring  on  a  daily  basis  in 

the  classroom  included  the  following: 

1.  Independent  clean-up  activities. 

2.  Children's  work  is  admired,  displayed,  etc. 

3.  Children  helped  to  wait  turns. 

4.  Children  eat  with  adults. 

5.  One-to-one  contacts  with  teachers. 

6.  Children  protected  by  teacher  from  aggression, 
physically  cared  for  by  teacher. 

7.  Stories  read  to  children. 

*A11  references  in  the  text  and  tables  to  predict! cns  of  "kindergarten 
readiness"  apply  also  to  "first  grade  readiness."  Respondents  were  asked 
to  predict  the  child's  rank  in  the  coming  school  year, whether  it  be  in 
kindergarten  or  first  grade. 
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8.  Songs,  naming  attributes,  colors,  children's  names,  etc. 

9.  Dramatic  play. 

10.  Children  helped  to  control  aggressive  behavior. 

Items  7?  8,  and  9  are  language  development  activities,  while  the 
other  daily  activities  primarily  concern  routines  and  emotional  control. 

Activities  that  teachers  report  as  occurring  least  frequently  are; 

1.  Photographs  or  tape  recordings  of  the  children. 

2.  Caring  for  pets,  plants,  etc. 

3.  Stories  dictated  by  or  told  by  children. 

Teachers'  evaluation  of  the  adequacy  of  the  materials  and  facilities 
provided  for  them  during  the  summer  program  indicated  the  following: 

1.  Materials  for  arts  and  crafts,  the  general  classroom 
setting,  block  building  materials,  toilet  and  sink 
facilities,  and  materials  for  language  development 
were  seen  with  the  greatest  frequency  as  being  ade¬ 
quate. 

2.  Woodworking  equipment,  outdoor  play  space,  materials 
and  equipment  for  science  and  cooking  experiences  were 
seen  with  the  greatest  frequency  as  being  least  adequate. 

Form  #6,  a  semantic  differential,  was  used  to  provide  a  measure  of 
kindergarten  readiness  in  which  the  respondent  could  not  readily  deter¬ 
mine  which  items  were  obviously  related  to  IQ,  and  various  kinds  of  ad¬ 
justment.  Form  ^  contained  20  paired  adjectives  preselected  by  the 
principal  investigators  as  having  relevance  to  the  usual  dimensions 
factored  on  this  scale,  for  potency,  evaluation,  and  activity.  We  did 
not  measure  on  these  dimensions;  we  did,  however,  look  for  those  pairs 
of  adjectives  which  accounted  for  the  bulk  of  the  variance  measured 


by  the  test. 
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The  composition  of  the  factors  was  as  follows  : 


Factor  I 


Factor  II 


1.  Safe-unsafe 

2.  Unpredictable-predictable 

3.  Hard- easy 

4.  Calm- excitable 

5.  Chaotic-ordered 

6.  Unpleasant -pleasant 

7.  Bad- good 

8.  Careless- carefiil 


1.  Uncertain- certain 

2.  Cpen-closed 

3.  Dull-interesting 

4.  Slow- fast 
5o  Hot- cold 

6.  Unpleasant-pleasant 

7.  Familiar- strange 

8.  Happy- sad 


Factor  III 

1.  Thick-thin 

2.  Soft-hard 

3.  Masculine- feminine 

4 .  Large- small 


Factor  IV 

1.  Simple- complicated 

2.  Dull- interesting 

3.  Slov^-fast 

4.  Soft -hard 


These  four  factors  accounted  for  96  per  cent  of  the  variance  detected 
by  the  semantic  differential.  Factors  I  and  II  together  accounted  for  88 
per  cent  of  the  variance,  and  Factor  III  for  only  6  per  cent  of  the  variance. 
Scores  on  Factors  I  and  II  did  not  correlate  with  any  of  the  previous 
measures  of  kindergarten  readiness  obtained  by  means  of  the  other  in- 
strimients  used  in  this  study.  Scores  on  Factor  III  did  correlate  with 
the  global  IQ,.  The  possible  predictive  usefulness  of  scores  from  the 
semantic  differential  remains  to  be  determined  by  subsequent  study. 
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II.  CROSS-TABULATIONS  AM)  CORREIATIONS  OF  MAJOR  PREDICTORS  OF 

KINDERGARTEN  READINESS 

In  addition  to  the  frequency  distributions,  cross -tabulations 
■were  done,  in  order  to  determine  the  interaction  of  several  of  the 
key  variables  with  data  relating  to  other  aspects  of  the  program. 

Central  to  our  purpose  was  the  prediction  of  kindergarten  rank. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  a  subsample  of  170  children,  selected  randomly, 
were  given  the  Stanford-Binet  Intelligence  Test,  in  order  to  get  a 
standardized  estimate  of  the  universe  of  children  in  the  Head  Start 
program.  The  breakdown  of  the  IQ,  distribution  is  found  in  Appendix  A, 
Table  13 .  The  breakdown  of  the  sub scales  of  the  Stanford  Binet  is 
found  in  Appendix  A,  Table  l4.  It  is  apparent  from  Table  l4  in 

Appendix  A  that  a  very  wide  range  of  capabilities  goes  into  the  IQ. 
This  range  I’-S  so  -wide  as  to  reduce  the  possibility  that  the  global 
IQ  estimate  can  serve  as  a  good  predictor  for  more  specifically  de¬ 
lineated  achievement  areas.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  additional  ob¬ 
servation  that  there  were  only  two  significant  correlations  between 
IQ  and  the  89  variables  surveyed  by  means  of  Foms  #1  through  #4, 
and  this  is  what  would  be  expected  by  mere  chance.  Thus,  this  global 
IQ  estimate  was  of  no  value  in  making  the  prediction  of  kindergarten 
rank  reflected  in  these  measures.  Whether  or  not  the  present  global 
IQ  measure  may  correlate  with  subsequent  measures  of  kindergarten  or 
first  grade  success  remains  to  be  determined. 

Internal  aspects  of  the  IQ  subtest  results  in  Table  l4  do  present 
some  interesting  findings  with  regard  to  specific  areas  of  deficit. 
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Since  the  majority  of  children  in  the  program  were  5'i'  years  old,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  examine  the  subtests  given  at  ages  4-6  and  5? 
which  are  below  their  chronological  age.  The  three  areas  in  which 
the  children  did  most  poorly  as  a  group  were:  Patience:  Rectangles 
(34  per  cent  passed),  the  Materials  test  (37  per  cent  passed),  and 
Copying  the  Square  (40  per  cent  passed).  The  Materials  test  gives 
some  *  evidence  of  conceptual  or  abstracting  ability;  the  other  two 
are  more  closely  related  to  perceptual  ability  (the  ability  to  per¬ 
ceive,  retain,  and  reproduce  a  visual  pattern  or  an  abstract  form). 

In  a  fourth  subtest,  the  Picture  Completion  of  a  Man,  where  the  form 
has  a  concrete  meaning,  42  per  cent  of  the  subjects  passed  the  test. 

Children  were  rated  by  teachers  as  to  predicted  rank  in  kinder¬ 
garten  (or  first  grade).  Results  for  the  total  group  are  shown  at 
the  top  of  Table  15  in  Appendix  A.  The  predictions  were  that  16  per 
cent  would  be  below  average,  6l  per  cent  would  be  average,  and  21  per 
cent  superior. 

These  three  predicted  ranks  were  cross- tabulated  against  ratings, 
using  the  same  three  categories,  on  seA/eral  other  variables.  The  cross¬ 
tabulations  are  shown  in  Appendix  A,  Table  15 . 

Language  ability  was  related  to  kindergarten  readiness  as  follows: 

Of  the  children  (R  =  558)  who  were  rated  as  below  average  in  language 
ability,  50  per  cent  were  also  rated  as  below  average  in  kindergarten 
readiness;  of  those  who  were  rated  superior  in  language  ability  (N  =  501), 
72  per  cent  were  also  rated  superior  in  readiness. 
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Social  adjustment  was  related  as  follows  :  Of  those  children 
(N  =  358)  rated  below  average  in  social  adjustment,  52  per  cent  were 
also  rated  below  average  in  kindergarten  readiness;  of  those  rated 
superior  in  social  adjustment  (N  =  526),  62  per  cent  were  also  rated 
superior  in  kindergarten  readiness,  and  only  3  per  cent  were  rated 
below  average. 

In  fine  motor  coordination,  the  results  were  as  follows:  57  per 
cent  of  those  rated  below  average  on  this  variable  were  also  rated  below 
average  in  readiness;  and  57  per  cent  of  those  rated  superior  in  fine 
motor  coordination  were  also  rated  superior  in  readiness.  In  terms 
of  gross  motor  coordination,  the  corresponding  two  figures  were  69  per 
cent  and  50  per  cent. 

Comparing  emotional  maturity  and  kindergarten  readiness,  48  per 
cent  of  the  474  children  rated  below  average  in  emotional  maturity 
were  also  below  average  in  readiness;  of  the  431  children  rated  superior 
in  emotional  maturity,  66  per  cent  were  also  rated  superior  in  readiness. 

The  cross-tabulations  showed  little  or  no  suggestion  of  any  re¬ 
lationship  between  kindergarten  readiness  and  sex,  ethnic  background, 
language  spoken,  or  parental  participation. 


B,  Parent  Advisory  Group  Meetings  and  the  Parent  Involvement  Program 


The  project  specifications  were  translated  into  actual  programs 
for  parent  involvement.  Tables  l6  and  17  in  Appendix  A  contain  des¬ 
criptions  of  the  parent  involvement  program  and  of  the  parent  policy 
advisory  groups. 

The  parent  advisory  meetings  we  sat  in  on  were  productive  and 
responsive  to  the  expressions  of  the  parents  present.  The  para- 
professionals,  many  of  whom  were  parents  of  children  in  the  program, 
rated  the  program  as  well  suited  to  prepare  the  children  for  kinder¬ 
garten  or  first  grade;  95  per  cent  felt  that  the  program  was  success¬ 
ful  in  meeting  its  goals. 


C.  Parent  Questionnaires 


At  the  end  of  the  program,  we  sent  letters  (see  Appendix  B,  p.l8) 
to  a  sample  of  50  parents,  8  of  which  were  returned,  and  are  quoted  here: 
Parent  1: 

I  am  glad  that  I  have  the  opportunity  to  express  my  feeling  about  the 
Head  Start  program  this  summer.  I  am  more  than  j ust  pleased  with  the 
results . 

My  daughter  was  a  problem  before  she  attended  the  Head  Start  program. 

She  cried  most  of  the  time.  I  tried  giving  her  more  of  my  time  and 
affection,  but  nothing  seemed  to  stop  the  crying.  I  had  decided  to 
seek  professional  help  for  her  this  fall,  but  now  1  don't  feel  it  is 
needed.  She  stopped  the  crying.  She  now  gets  along  with  other  children. 

The  program  also  provided  many  services  for  parents  although  I  could  not 
take  advantage  of  them.  Thank  you. 

Parent  2: 

The  program  has  helped  my  child  wonderful.  Because  I  like  the  way  the 
teachers  have  the  school  set  up,  so  each  children  could  get  along  with 
each  other  and  learn  how  to  play  same  toys  and  learn  how  to  paint  and 
I  hope  the  school  will  help  my  child  how  to  learn  more  in  the  coming 
year  ahead." 


Parent  3* 


I  feel  that  the  ;^rogram  was  a  great  deal  of  help,  it  helped  my 
child  very  much. 

Parent  4: 

I  think  the  program  was  run  very  good  and  it  gave  the  kids  time  to  get 
ready  for  kindergarten  and  they  learn  how  to  play  with  other  kids  and 
learn  how  to  share  and  I  think  this  is  very  good  for  a  child.  I  think 
my  child  make  very  good  progress  in  Head  Start  because  now  everytime 
he  see  a  word  or  anything  he  don’t  know  he  ask  me  and  I  think  they 
should  keep  this  program  so  other  kids  will  get  the  same  help.  And  it 
was  also  good  for  the  parent  it  gave  us  time  to  sew,  paint,  and  go  on 
trips  without  them.  Thank  you.  Keep  up  the  good  work. " 

Parent  ^ ; 

]%  child  attended  the  Head  Start  this  summer  at  P.S....  I  feel  like 
the  program  was  well  run.  I  feel  like  my  child  made  progress.  And 
I  feel  like  it  will  be  a  help  in  school  during  the  year.  I  feel  like 
the  services  were  very  useful.  I  appreciate  Head  Start  very  much. 
Thank  you." 

Parent  6 : 


This  is  was  one  of  the  best  program  to  come  out  for  the  child  to 
get  better  useful  on  the  school.  Thank  you. 

Parent  7 • 

hope  you  will  get  the  opportunity  to  include  my  comments  in  your 
final  report  because  there  are  several  parents  in  my  area  who  feel 
the  way  I  do, 

I  will  first  answer  your  question. 

(l)  The  program  though  well  organized  tried  to  accomplish  too  much 
in  too  short  a  time.  (2)  My  child  saw  some  new  things  on  the  trips 
that  he  made.  If  this  is  considered  progress,  then  I  must  admit  that 
progress  was  made.  (3)  A  short  summer  program  is  just  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  what  could  be  accomplished  if  the  child  was 
allowed  to  attend  Head  Start  from  four  to  five  years  old.  As  a 
parent  I  know  that  the  4  l/2  year  old  is  capable  of  learning  the 
alphabet,  yet  the  public  school  wastes  the  precious  academic  years 
of  the  children  teaching  them  to  play  from  5  to  6  years  of  age.  (4) 
In  trying  so  hard  to  offer  the  parents  something  the  program  failed 
in  its  main  goal  -  an  academic  education  of  the  child. 
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The  Federal  Government  is  spending  thousands  of  dollars  on  Youth  in 
Action  programs,  and  Y.I.A.  is  doing  an  excellent  job,  yet  the  Board 
of  Education  of  New  York  City  does  not  recognize  the  Youth  in  Action 
Head  Start  program. 

At  5  years  old  when  Y.I.A.  children  go  to  public  school  they  are  ready 

for  first  grade  but  P.S. _  on  orders  from  the  Board  of  Education 

is  forced  to  waste  another  year  of  that  child's  academic  life  by  placing 
him  in  kindergarten.  I  think  this  is  the  beginning  of  frustration  which 
WILL  grow  as  the  years  go  by.  Sincerely,  FRUSTRATED  PARENT." 

Parent  8 : 

"l  think  that  the  Head  Start  Program  is  very  good.  It  is  a  great  help 
to  child  and  parents.  I  hope  that  it  will  last." 
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D.  Head  Start  Center  Newsletters 

The  mimeographed  newsletters  appear  to  have  been  one  means  of 
publicizing  trips  and  special  events,  reporting  on  classroom  activities 
and  achievements,  and  giving  status  to  every  member  of  the  Head  Start 
Center’s  family.  Some  of  the  newsletters  were  clearly  put  out  by  the 
administrative  staff  alone,  while  others  reflected  participation  from 
everyone  who  wanted  to  contribute.  The  variety  of  offerings  in  the 
newsletters,  within  a  seven  week  period,  is  truly  staggering.  It  was 
clear  that.|in  many  Centers^ sped al  talents  and  abilities  of  parents 
and  paraprof essionals  were  developed  through  the  opportunity  to  create 
cartaons,  drawings,  news  items,  etc.,  for  the  newsletter. 

Appendix  A,  Table  18,  contains  a  series  of  excerpts  from  several 
hundred  different  newsletters  published  by  the  various  Centers.  (No 
reproduction  is  possible  here  of  the  cartoons,  illustrations,  children’s 
drawings,  etc.,  which  added  so  much  to  the  newsletters.) 

E.  Discussions  with  Ancillary  Service  Department  Heads 

These  discussions  indicated  that  the  staff  involvement  was  mainly 
problem-oriented,  although  their  directives  were  broader  based.  Although 
the  number  of  psychologists  and  social  workers  increased  over  the  number 
available  in  the  summer  of  I966  (psychologists:  I966  -  60,  I967  -  II6; 
social  workers:  I966  -  45,  19^7  -  80),  the  number  was  still  inadequate 
for  service  to  728  individual  classrooms.  In  addition,  many  members  of 
the  staff  reported  that  they  faced  serious  problems  of  articulating 
highly  skilled  professional  services,  which  require  protracted  contact 
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with  child  and  family,  within  a  seven-week  program.  Appendix  A,  Tables  4  h 
and  4  i  contain  descriptions  of  the  role  expectatiors  for  social  workers 
and  psychologists.  The  reader  will  recall  from  the  analysis  of  teacher 
responses  that  interdisciplinary  conflict  was  a  major  source  of  difficulty 
this  summer.  This  may  indicate  that  educational  and  ancilla3y  services 
tended  to  intersect  rather  than  integrate. 

F.  Site  Visits  by  Trained  Early  Childhood  Observers 

We  arranged  site  visits  by  trained  observers  in  order  to  obtain  im¬ 
pressionistic  reports  of  actual  day-to-day  activities.  We  realize  the 
limiting  factors  related  to  this  method  of  data  gathering: 

(1)  The  distracting  factor  of  an  outside  observer  in  this  type  of 
program  without  the  aid  of  one-way  screens  is  real.  Further,  because 
classroom  tone  can  vary  from  moment  to  moment,  day  to  day,  it  was  not 
possible  to  do  a  full  cross-section  within  the  time  available. 

(2)  Instances  where  tvo  competent  observers  saw  the  same  child 
or  classroom,  and  returned  with  widely  differing  reports. 

(3)  The  principal  investigators,  in  other  research  with  children 

of  this  age,  found  that  persons  in  the  room  who  have  established  a  rapport 
(positive  or  negative)  have  a  different  experience  than  an  outside  ob¬ 
server. 

(4)  There  is  no  indication  that  the  child  responds  to  the  environment 
in  the  same  way  as  an  adult  observer  perceives  it.  The  two  observers 
chosen  to  visit  the  schools  reflected  some  differences  of  perspective. 

One  was  a  director  of  an  independent  Head  Start  agency,  with  experience 
in  day  care  and  in  the  Board  of  Education’s  special  classes  for  emotionally 
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disturbed  elementary  school  children.  The  other,  a  woman,  was  the  co¬ 
ordinator  of  an  early  childhood  department  of  a  leading  independent 
school  in  the  city.  Both  observers  have  long  experience  and  training 
in  the  field  of  early  childhood  education.  One  observer  was  white, 
the  other  Negro. 


Following  are  the  comments  made  by  the  two  evaluators;  in  all  cases 
these  are  direct  and  complete  quotations.  In  all  cases  the  names  of 
the  schools  and  personnel  mentioned  are  omitted;  we  are  Interested  only 
in  transmitting  their  impressions.  The  first  comments  quoted  are  those 
of  Mrs.  A,  the  independent  school  representative: 

Manhattan  P.S.  A 

"Three  classes  (six  sessions).  School  building  old  and  needing 
a  coat  of  bright  paint.  The  classroom  set  up  here  was  not  very 
good  due  to  the  fact  that  they  did  not  use  the  regular  kinder¬ 
garten  classes  in  order  to  keep  all  summer  activities  together 
and  within  one  section  of  the  building.  Classes  particularly 
small  and  there  was  very  little  activity  in  general.  I  was 
told  that  the  reason  for  it  was  that  there  were  five  other 
schools  in  the  direct  vicinity  of  this  school  with  summer  pro¬ 
grams.  Except  for  teachers,  most  workers  looked  uninterested. 

I  was  not  impressed  with  the  social  worker,  who  seemed  very 
young,  brittle,  uninvolved." 

Bronx  P.S.  B 

"Poor  response  from  the  community.  On  Parents’  Day  l4  parents 
came.  Enrollment  is  I38  children.  For  Family  Planning  Con¬ 
ference  15  parents  came.  For  Clean-Up  Campaign  25  people  came. 
Mostly  the  same  ones  each  time," 

Bronx  P.S,  C 

"Three  classes  (6  sessions).  New  school  building  used  for  many 
other  summer  projects.  Beautiful,  large,  bright  classrooms. 
Bustling  atmosphere.  Miss  X,  the  head  teacher,  who  is  attached 
to  the  same  school  during  the  school  year,  and  Mr.  Y,  the  psycho¬ 
logist,  both  very  active  with  warm  outgoing  personalities.  One 
feels  an  active  cooperation  between  them  and  the  people  around 
them.  Everyone  happily  involved.  The  only  school  where  I  saw 
manners  being  taught." 
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Bronx  P.S.  D 

"Cluster  supervisor,  extremely  active,  bristling  with  ideas,  very 
conscious  of  school  and  community  problems;  attached  to  same  school 
during  school  year;  known  by  name  to  most  of  the  children  as  well 
as  workers.  A  man  not  afraid  of  innovation,  realistic,  and  very 
aware  of  varied  trends.  He  doesn't  have  time  to  cry  over  spilled 
milk;  he  wants  to  get  on  with  it." 

Manhattan  P.S.  E 

"Three  classes  (six  sessions).  Old,  dreary  school  building  but 
Head  Start  classes  are  quite  nice.  The  only  school  I  visited 
where  not  enough  equipment  was  provided.  School  unused  except 
for  Head  Start  program.  Response  to  Parent  program  fair." 

General 

"in  all  the  schools  there  was  not  a  class  that  exceeded  13  children. 
Except  for  Manhattan  P.S.  E,  the  material  was  plentiful  and  excellent 
and  the  teachers  were  exceptionally  good.  In  the  Parent  program,  the 
trips  were  better  attended  than  conferences  and  community  projects. 
Language  classes  were  generally  quite  well  attended." 

"l  feel  that  there  were  too  many  adults  in  the  classroom  and  around 
the  children  generally.  I  noticed  it  in  the  very  first  classroom 
that  I  visited  and  every  single  teacher  I  talked  with  complained 
of  the  very  same  thing.  In  one  instance,  a  group  of  21  children 
(three  morning  classes')  was  taken  to  the  Public  Library;  11  adults, 
not  including  myself,  accompanied  them.  They  were  the  3  class 
teachers,  teacher's  aides,  educational  assistants,  family  workers, 
and  the  social  worker  and  baby-sitters  who  had  nothing  else  to  do 
at  that  time.  In  a  classroom  of  15  children,  there  should  be  no 
more  than  one  teacher,  one  educational  assistant,  and  occasionally, 
for  certain  activities  or  special  projects,  one  teacher  aide,  and 
one  student  teacher.  Using  untrained  people,  family  workers,  or 
youth  community  workers  in  the  classrooms  has  created  friction. 

This  friction  has  been  more  or  less  severe  depending  on  personalities 
and  the  ability  of  persons  in  charge  to  deal  with  crises.  It  seems 
to  me  there  should  be  a  great  deal  more  care  spent  in  choosing  the 
people  who  are  to  work  in  the  classroom.  I  have  seen  some  (but 
this  is,  unfortunately,  a  very  small  minority)  who  are  excellent; 
and  these,  with  a  proper  orientation  course,  would  be  even  better." 

"l  would  like  to  end  by  saying  that  I  hope  the  preschool  child  de¬ 
velopment  program  will  extend  not  only  through  the  winter  and  the 
school  year  where  it  already  has  been  started,  but  that  it  will 
become  part  of  the  regular  program  of  every  public  school.  I 
hope  that  the  team  spirit  will  grow  and  be  complemented  by  a  better 
team  orientation." 
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The  following  comments  are  those  of  the  observer  who  was  a  Head 
Start  director,  who  visited  two  schools: 

Manhattan  P , S .  A 

"There  existed  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfulness  and  good  will 
as  teachers,  children,  and  parents  moved  through  the  hall¬ 
ways.  This  air  of  relaxation  seemed  to  permeate  the  Head 
Start  program. 

The  head  teacher  was  a  quiet,  self-assured,  and  warm 
adult.  She  impressed  me  as  being  well  organized,  flexible, 
and  highly  respected  by  her  staff.  She  seemed  to  have 
a  good  background  and  a  knowledge  of  what  experiences 
are  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the  children  in  the 
Head  Start  program.  This  impression  was  borne  out  as 
we  moved  through  the  classes.  The  staff  appeared  re¬ 
laxed  and  productive. 

The  classrooms  were  spacious,  sunny,  and  cheerful.  Areas 
of  activity  were  clearly  delineated.  The  display  on  the 
bulletin  boards  gave  evidence  of  the  kinds  of  experiences 
the  children  had.  In  each  room  children’s  work  decorated 
every  possible  and  available  space.  The  rooms  were  well 
equipped.  This  included  large  basic  items  such  as  house¬ 
keeping  equipment,  toilet  facilities,  storage  space,  etc. 

There  seemed  to  have  been  an  abundance  of  equipment  and 
materials.  Som.e  of  the  equipment  reflected  some  of  the 
latest  and  most  expensive  educational  items  developed 
for  early  childhood  learning  (e.g.,  climbing,  balancing, 
and  big  muscle  equipment  that  can  be  used  in  the  class¬ 
room  or  out  of  doors).  The  basic  equipment  was  part  of 
the  regular  prekindergarten  program,  loaned  to  Head  Start 
for  the  summer.  Other  items  were  bought  specifically  for 
the  summer  program  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Every 
classroom  had  earphones  and  record  players  for  listening 
activities.  The  usual  and  expected  painting,  wood  working, 
collage,  table  games,  and  manipulative  toys  were  attractively 
displayed,  in  good  condition,  and  plentiful. 

The  teachers  in  each  room  seemed  to  have  a  good  knowledge 
of  early  childhood  education.  There  was  evidence  in  every 
room  that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  bring  meaningful  ex¬ 
periences  into  the  lives  of  the  children  through  a  variety 
of  media. 

It  was  my  opinion  that  there  was  too  much  emphasis  on  moving 
the  children  as  a  group,  and  not  enough  individual  or  small 
group  movement  and  recognition.  Except  for  two  instances, 
the  adults  in  the  classroom  supervised  rather  than  inter¬ 
acted  on  a  small  group  (2-3,  or  individual)  level.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  with  a  Youth-In-Action  Worker  (age  l4)  and 
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a  group  teacher.  The  Y.I.A.  worker  became  deeply  involved  with 
several  youngsters  in  his  group  outdoors,  and  again  in  the  house¬ 
keeping  area.  He  talked,  listened,  and  responded  to  the  children. 
They  were  keenly  aware  of  his  complete  involvement  with  them,  and 
did  not  abuse  it  by  overwhelming  him  with  fighting,  screaming,  or 
pushing.  They  were  able  to  wait  for  his  attention  because  they 
knew  he  would  give  it  to  each  and  every  one. 

Most  of  the  teachers  were  accepting  and  warm  but  not  particularly 
innovative  or  creative  in  their  styles. 

The  role  of  the  educational  assistant  seemed  like  an  expensive  and 
nonessential  position.  There  was  no  indication  that  the  2-3  years 
of  college  education  that  the  educational  assistant  had,  made  him 
a  better  teacher  aide  than  the  teacher  aide  from  the  community 
Y.I.A.,  a  worker  with  less  background.  In  every  instance  where 
the  educational  assistant  was  observed,  he  or  she  seemed  to  be 
the  most  uncomfortable  and  uninvolved  member  of  the  teaching 
team.  Their  relationship  with  the  children  seemed  forced  and 
superficial.  Verbal  coramunicaetion  between  child  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  assistant  was  limited  to  doing  things  to  or  for  the  child. 

The  social  worker  in  P.S.  A  again  reflected  the  genuine  concern 
and  involvement  of  the  Head  Start  staff.  Home  visits  were  con¬ 
sidered  an  important  aspect  of  the  social  worker's  role.  Getting 
to  know  and  understand  the  children  and  their  families  was  a 
conscientious  endeavor. 

The  parent  program  was  an  integral  part  of  the  program  in  this 
school.  The  room  was  attractive  and,  like  the  children's  class¬ 
rooms,  indicated  that  parents  had  been  welcomed  and  involved  in 
the  program.  The  few  parents  present  spoke  excitedly  about  the 
summer  and  the  sewing  classes,  beauty  classes,  trips,  etc.,  they 
had  enjoyed.  Parents  expressed  the  need  to  continue  the  Parent 
Advisory  Board  after  the  summer  program.  Since  regular  school 
parent  groups  are  more  concerned  with  the  upper  elementary  levels, 
the  parents  of  kindergarten  and  prekindergarten  children  often 
feel  neglected  and  need  the  Parent  Advisory  Board  to  negotiate 
for  better  education  in  the  early  school  years. 

The  primary  criticism  by  the  head  teacher  at  P.S.  A  was  the  lack 
of  coordination  with  other  community  agencies.  Competition  for 
children  often  affected  the  attendance.  An  educational  facility 
for  children  too  old  for  Head  Start  and  too  young  for  day  camp 
should  be  given  serious  consideration.  The  follow-through  on 
Head  Start  children  is  important." 
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Bronx  P.S.  B 


"The  head  teacher  was  very  friendly  and  seemed  anxious  to  impress  the 
evaluator.  As  a  tour  of  the  program  was  made,  the  head  teacher  carried 
on  a  running  conversation  explaining  every  facet  of  the  program  in 
very  glowing  terms.  The  head  teacher  seemed  to  have  the  educational 
knowledge  necessary  for  a  good  early  childhood  program.  However,  one 
got  the  feeling  that  her  approach  was  domineering  and  controlling. The 
evaluator  was  given  many  paper  evidences  of  exciting  events  and  ex¬ 
periences  that  parents  and  children  lad  shared  (e.g. trips,  foodarama 
featuring  favorite  recipes,  etc);  however,  most  of  these  events 
seemed  to  have  been  planned  and  implemented  from  the  administrative 
and  teacher’s  level.  How  much  actual  parent  participation  at  the 
planning  stage  existed  is  questionable.  Parent  attendance  at  all 
events  was  said  to  have  been  good. 

The  classroom.s  at  P.S.  B.  were  not  very  well  equipped  nor  did  they 
reflect  a  feeling  of  organization  and  orderliness  so  important  for 
disadvantaged  children. 

Observation  of  a  music  experience  was  very  exciting.  A  young  man, 
an  educational  assistant,  had  taught  all  the  other  adults  to  use 
the  autoharp.  Ctdldren  participated  eagerly  in  singing  and  marching 
gatiEs.  Children  were  permitted  to  march  around  the  room,  but  there 
was  not  room  for  real  free  movement  and  self-expression.  "Everyone 
must  do  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time"s.eemed  to  be  the  established 
pattern  in  the  class.  In  another  class,  the  children  were  having  a 
singing  time;  although  the  room  was  big  enough  and  plenty  of  adults 
were  available,  the  children  were  never  permitted  to  leave  their 
places  on  the  floor.  Again  children  were  expected  to  move  in  large 
groups . 

A  class  of  eight  children  having  a  cooking  experience  together  was 
observed.  One  teacher  led  this  activity  as  two  other  adults  observed. 
Every  child  was  expected  to  sit  contentedly  by  as  one  child  took  his 
turn  beating,  stirring,  and  adding  the  ingredieiits.  By  this  late  date 
in  the  summer  it  seems  that  at  least  one  other  adult  should  have  been 
able  to  take  part  of  the  group  for  a  second  cooking  experience.  The 
group  of  children  involved  were  obviously  young  and  some  were 
non-English- speaking;  they  might  have  gained  more  value  from  smaller 
groups  and  a  more  intimate  relation  with  an  adult. 

Verbal  communication  with  the  children  seemed  limited.  Few  classes 
had  more  than  ten  children,  and  every  class  had  at  least  four  adults 
in  the  room,  but  little  verbal  contact  was  made.  One  girl  stood  for 
five  minutes  trying  to  get  a  scale  to  balance  by  moving  rings  from 
one  side  to  another;  finally  in  frustration  she  hit  out  at  the 
balancing  rod.  The  evaluator  standing  by  approached  the  child 
and  helped  her  to  balance  the  rod.  No  one  seemed  aware  of  the 
child’s  dilemma.  Help  that  is  injected  at  the  right  moment  can 
stimulate  curiosity,  but  frustration  and  defeat  will  cause  a  child 
to  turn  away  from  problem-solving  experiences. 
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There  were  many  instances  of  overlooking  crucial  moments  of  learning 
in  the  children’s  play. 

A  number  of  non-English- speaking  children  were  present,  but  there  was 
only  one  Spanish- spe aking  family  worker  in  the  program.  The  social 
worker  served  more  as  a  consultant  to  the  family  worker,  staff,  and 
to  the  teachers." 

The  comments  and  criticisms  of  the  two  observers  are  revealing 
and  candid.  The  eight  centers  visited  obviously  varied  in  quality, 
in  community  atmosphere,  in  staff  ability,  in  the  child  population 
served,  etc.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  observers  made 
OTily  one  trip  to  a  given  center;  the  specific  day  on  which  they 
arrived  (although  in  all  cases  it  was  some  time  after  half  the  program 
had  elapsed)  could  offer  only  a  restricted  picture  of  what  might  have 
been  occurring  during  the  seven-week  session.  As  trained  observers  they 
were  able  to  make  some  assumptions  about  the  program,  and  could  make 
some  allowance  for  stressful  conditions  affecting  classroom  atmosphere. 
Despite  the  indicated  limitations  of  the  records  cited,  they  do 
communicate  a  qualitative  tone  which  the  statistical  record  can  never 
capture. 
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Chapter  III 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Administration  and  Cammimication 

The  Early  Childhood  Division  of  the  Board  of  Education  was  well 
organized  within  its  framework  with  clear  lines  of  communication  and 
a  good  esprit  among  top  level  staff.  Within  the  mainstream  of  their 
efforts  and  where  control  of  personnel  was  under  their  direction,  they 
structured  the  program  with  efficiency  and  with  enough  flexibility  to 
acco.ramodate  procedures  to  meet  changing  requirements. 

Factors  which  might  have  improved  the  program  included  more  space, 
additional  supportive  personnel^ and  the  provision  of  some  discretionary 
funds  for  meeting  unanticipated  needs  or  supplying  extra  enrichment 
materials . 

B.  Staffing 

The  program  selected  the  most  highly  qualified  applicants  who 
adapted  their  skills  to  the  teaching  of  disadvantaged  kindergarten 
and  prekindergarten  children.  Howeverj  the  limitations  of  a  summer 
program  precluded  the  possibility  of  intensive  preservice  ^raining 
of  teachers  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  these  young  preschool  pupils. 
In  order  to  insure  the  availability  of  such  specially  trained  teachers, 
we  would  recommend  that  appropriate  teacher  training  be  incorporated  as 
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part  of  a  year  round  project  under  the  Early  Childhood  Division.  This 
program  should  also  include  the  orientation  and  training  of  parapro- 
fessional  personnel  as  classroom  assistants.  Thus,  intensive  training 
as  well  as  successful  year-round  experience  with  young  preschool  children 
would  become  a  prerequisite  for  application  to  the  summer  Headstart  pro¬ 
gram. 


C.  Equipment  and  Space 

In  general,  there  was  a  lack  of  adequate  space  for  outdoor  play  for 
these  children.  The  equipment  provided  for  play  activities  seemed  adequate 
for  the  larger  proportion  of  the  children.  However,  it  was  inadequate  for 
the  l6  per  cent  who  were  rated  as  extremely  immature  and  the  4  per  cent  who 
showed  poor  gross  motor  coordination.  The  program  shoudd  be  provided  with 
equipment  to  stimulate  gross  motor  behavior;  facilities  which  are  mobile, 
portable^ mult i-purpose_, and  adaptable  for  both  indoor  and  outdoor  play. 

D.  Program 

The  majority  of  teachers  and  paraprof essional  teacher  aides  felt  the 
program  was  satisfactory  for  85  per  cent  of  the  participating  children. 

The  parents  who  returned  the  questionnaire  seemed  to  concur  in  this  estimate 
of  the  program.  They  were  evidently  more  concerned  with  other  facets  of 
the  anti  poverty  program  such  as  housing. 

E.  Parent  Involvement 

In  view  of  the  relatively  short  duration  of  the  summer  program,  parent 
participation  was  good.  It  was  felt  by  the  staff  that  evidence  of  in¬ 
creased  responsiveness  among  children  whose  parents  did  participate,  was  a 
factor  worth  considering  in  seeking  more  parent  involvement  in  future  programs. 
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F.  Ancillary  Programs 

1.  Social,  psychological  and  psychiatric  services 

Supervisors  and  teachers  reported  interdisciplinary  conflict  as  a 
major  source  of  difficulty.  In  the  short  summer  program  there  appears 
to  be  insufficient  time  for  meaningful  interchange  and  coordinated  follow 
through  between  clinical  personnel  and  teachers.  Here  again,  the  need 
for  preservice  orientation  is  clearly  indicated,  possibly  with  a  team 
approach  in  which  sharing  of  training  sessions  would  insure  better  mutual 
understanding. 

Social,  psychological,  and  psychiatric  services  should  be  available 
on  two  levels:  l)  on  a  more  intensive  basis  for  the  l6  per  cent  of  the 
children  who  evidence  the  greatest  immaturity  and  possible  adjustment 
Pijoblems  and  2)  on  a  consultative  and  supportive  basis  for  the  teachers 
in  meeting  their  regular,  day  to  day, classroom  problems. 

Since,  according  to  bhe  teachers’  estimates,  l6  per  cent  of  the 
children  are  rated  as  below  average  in  readiness  for  kindergarten 
activities,  some  proportional  division  of  psychologists'  time  should  be 
arranged,  so  that  these  children  are  given  adequate  attention.  The 
evaluators  feel  that  it  is  equally  important  to  gather  more  information 
on  the  non-problem  children  in  the  disadvantaged  preschool  group.  It  is 
urgent  to  discover  their  strengths  and  the  supportive  help  which  can  be 
provided  to  these  children  in  the  Head  Start  program  to  insure  a  greater 
degree  of  carryover  of  gains  as  they  go  on  into  their  regular  school  pro¬ 


gram. 
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2.  Medical  and  Dental  Services 

We  should  like  to  go  on  record  as  objecting  to  the  recent  change 
of  policy  which  eliminated  all  but  emergency  medical  examinations  from 
the  prescribed  health  program.  A  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Board  of  Health  and  the  Board  of  Education  is  needed  to  provide  physical 
examinations,  diagnostic  testing,  and  inoculation  to  all  Head  Start 
pupils.  (in  experiences  with  private  Head  Start  programs,  we  noted  a 
high  incidence  of  nutritional  anemia  which  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
children’s  adaptation  to  the  programs.) 

G.  Child  Progress  and  Kindergarten  and  Grade  I  Readiness 

The  main  focus  of  this  program  was  to  prepare  these  children  for 
kindergarten.  As  judged  by  84  per  cent  of  the  teachers,  the  goal  was 
accomplished  for  the  majority  of  the  children.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  this  objective  was  achieved  through  the  provision  of 
smaller  classes,  more  adults  in  each  classroom,  and  greater  parent  in¬ 
volvement  than  is  likely  in  subsequent  kindergarten  classes.  It  is 
urgent  that  efforts  be  made  to  provide  similar  advantages  to  future 
kindergarten  and  Grade  I  classes,  so  that  the  gains  of  the  Head  Start 
program  are  reinforced  and  strengthened. 
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CHART  OF  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  HEADQUARTERS  STAFF 
Preschool  Child  Development  Program  -  Sommer  1967 
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CHART  OF  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER 


Preschool  Child  Development  Program  -  Sxumner  1967 
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SERVICES  ON 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 
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TABLE  4a 

EXPLANATION  OF  CHARTS:  LINES  OF  COMMUNICATION, 
VERTICAL  AND  HORIZONTAL* 


The  lines  of  communication  for  Preschool  Child  Development 

Personnel  stress  the  team  approach.  The  primary  concern  is  how 

to  best  serve  the  child,  his  family  and  the  community, 

1.  The  Head  Teacher  serves  as  the  administrative  leader  of  the 
Preschool  Child  Development  Center  for  all  purposes, 

2.  Head  Teachers  are  directly  responsible  for  program  implemen¬ 

tation  to  the  Cluster  Supervisor. 

3.  Teachers  are  responsible  for  the  Head  Teacher  and  Cluster 
Supervisor, 

4.  Educational  Assistants  are  responsible  to  the  Teacher  and  the 
Head  Teacher, 

5.  Volunteers  are  responsible  to  the  Teacher,  Head  Teacher  and 
the  Office  of  School  Volunteers. 

6.  Teacher  Aides  are  responsible  to  the  Teacher  and  Head  Teacher. 

7.  Family  Assistants  are  responsible  to  the  Head  Teacher  and  re¬ 
late  to  the  teacher.  For  Social  Services,  Family  Assistants 
relate  to  the  Social  Worker  and  for  Parent  Programs  to  the 
Parent  Program  Assistant. 

8.  Family  V'Jorkers  and  responsible  to  the  Family  Assistants,  to  the 
Head  Teacher  and  relate  to  the  Teacher;  Social  Services  to  the 
Social  Worker;  Parent  Programs  to  tae  Parent  Program  Assistant. 

9.  Parent  Program  Aides  are  responsible  to  the  Supervisor  of 
Parent  Programs. 

10.  Social  Work  Aides  are  responsible  to  the  Social  Worker. 

11.  Social  Workers  are  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Coordinator 
of  Social  Work. 

12.  Psychologists  are  responsible  to  the  Assistant  Coordinator 
Psycnological  Services. 

13 •  Psychiatric  Services  as  arranged  by  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Guidance  and  the  Coordinator, 

1^*  C lus ter  Supervisors  are  responsible  to  the  Coordinator  and 
work  cooperatively  with  Supervisors  of  Social  Workers, 
Psychologists  and  Parent  Programs. 


*  This  description  and  the  three  preceding  charts,  for  which  this  is  the 
explanation,  are  exact  replicas  of  materials  distributed  to  all  Head 
Start  Centers. 
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TABLE  4b 

ABSTRACT  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  TEACHER  FORM 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  APPLY  UNLESS  YOU  ARE  PREPARED  TO  WORK  FROM  JULY  7th  TO 
AUGUST  25th,  1967  AND  PARTICIPATE  IN  A  40  HOUR  PRESERVICE  AND  INSERVICE 
TRAINING  PROGRAM  TO  BE  HELD  DURING  JUNE  (AFTER  SCHOOL)  AND  ON  JULY  6th 
FOR  WHICH  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  PAYMENT. 


Salary:  $47.30  per  day 

Hours:  Classes  will  be  in  session  from  8:40  A.M.  -  3:00  P.M. 

Teachers  will  report  8:30  A.M.,  and  will  be  required  to 
attend  a  minimum  of  one  hourly  conference  per  week  after 
school  hours  in  addition  to  the  preservice  training  program. 

Teachers  will  be  selected  in  accordance  with  the  following  priority 
groups : 


Priority  #  (I)  Teachers  who  served  full  time  in  both  the  summer  1965 

Head  Start  and  the  summer  1966  Preschool  Child  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  sponsored  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


Priority  §  (2) 


Early  Childhood  Regular  License 


Priority  #  (3) 


Early  Childhood  Substitute  License  serving  now  on  an 
annual  basis. 


Priority  it  (4) 


Common  Branches  Regular  License  experienced  in  Early 
Ch i I dhood  grades . 


ABSTRACT  FOR  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HEAD  TEACHER 


Note:  There  will  be  a  limited  number  of  positions  for  Head  Teachers. 

The  working  hours  will  be  from  8:30  -  3:30  P.M.  daily  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  hourly  staff  conference  held  each  week  after  school. 
Salary  $51.60  per  day. 


The  Head  Teacher  should  have  a  rich  background  in  early  child¬ 
hood  education  as  well  as  some  administrative  experience.  The 
Head  Teacher  should  be  a  person  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  child¬ 
ren,  parents,  non-professional  as  well  as  professionals.  The 
position  may  require  additional  time  after  school  or  evenings, 
in  order  to  develop  the  program  effectively.  Part  of  the  pre¬ 
service  training  may  be  held  in  May. 
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JOB  DESCRIPTION  -  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANT 


TITLE: 

Educational  Assistant 

SALARY: 

$50  per  week  ($2.50  an  hour)  20  hours  per  week 
(4  hours  a  day) 

QUA  LIFJ  CAT  IONS: 

Completion  of  two  full  academic  years  of  college 
work  and  continuing  attendance  at  a  college  or 
university.  The  Educational  Assistant  must  be  a 

United  States  citizen. 

DUTIES: 

To  aid  the  classroom  teacher  by  working  with  small 
groups  or  individual  children  in  some  activity  (blocks, 
paints,  toys),  SO  THE  TEACHER  CAN  WORK  WITH  A  LARGE 
GROUP.  To  work  with  laiiie  groups  "if  children  so  time 
is  available  for  the  cl^-iroom  teacher  to  work  with 
smali  groups  or  individual  .'.itdren  To  participate 
in  dai  iy  and  long-range  p'anning  with  colleagues.  To 
contribute  to  enrichmef^  ctivities  by  utilizing  her 
speciai  talents  and  ac  ii'ses  '.art,  singing,  music). 

To  guide  children  in  ts  to  v  k  and  play  har¬ 

moniously  with  other  ch '  Ic,  en  in  the  class.  To  alert 
the  teacher  to  the  special  needs  of  individual  child¬ 
ren  as  requested.  To  css'st  co'  eagues  in  developing 
and  impiementing  rou fines  .n  class,  such  as  the  stor¬ 
ing  of  play  materials,  The  preparation  of  paints, 
class  bulletin  boards,  si  caning  up  of  work  areas. 

To  assist  the  teacher  and  other  colleagues  in  promot¬ 
ing  a  safe  environment  for  play  and  work  activities 
at  all  times  and  to  an"'’cipate  possible  hazardous 
conditions  and/or  activities  (broken  glass,  pointed 
objects,  aimless  runningl  To  assist  the  teacher  by: 

(a)  reading  to  a  child  or  a  group  of  chi Idren  (b) 
listening  to  a  child  or  a  group  of  children  (c)  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  child  or  a  group  of  children  (d)  assisting 
with  audio-visual  aids,  "o  accom.pany  individual 
children  or  groups  to  th^  toilet.  To  develop  in 
children  an  awareness  ct  good  health  practices,  such 
as  washing  hands  before  eating  and  after  toileting. 

To  assume  responsibility  for  routines  and  supervision 

TITLE: 

SALARY: 

QUAL I F I  CAT  I ONS : 

DUTIES: 
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JOB  DESCRIPTION  -  TEACHER  AIDE 


Teacher  Ai de 


$70.00  per  week  ($1.75  an  hour) 

40  hours  per  week  (8  hours  a  day) 

Low-income  residents  of  the  neighborhood  as  defined 
by  poverty  criteria  of  the  referral  agency  with 
experience  or  interest  in  working  with  children; 
understanding  of  goals  of  program;  ability  to  relate 
to  chi Idren  and  teachers.  The  Teacher  Aide  must  be 
a  United  States  citizen. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  pre-kindergarten  teacher 
assisting  with  setting  out  supplies  and  materials  as 
needed;  helping  children  with  their  clothing;  pre¬ 
paring  the  room  for  activities;  assisting  with  lunch 
and  snacks;  helping  with  clean-up  routines;  perform¬ 
ing  escort  services;  helping  with  outdoor  play;  ac¬ 
companying  the  children  on  trips.  Reading  or  telling 
a  story;  assisting  with  audio-visual  equipment;  talk¬ 
ing  and  listening  to  a  child;  caring  for  siblings 
while  parents  are  meeting  with  professional  or  non¬ 
professional  worker.  (Eg.  teacher  workshop  with 
parents);  mounting  pictures  and  assisting  with  bul¬ 
letin  boards;  assisting  children  with  wash-up  and 
toileting  routines;  collecting  and  distributing 
notes;  notices,  consent  slips;  using  bilingual  skills 
with  child  and/or  parent,  using  special  talents  and 
abilities.  (Eg.  musical  instruments,  sewing). 


TITLE: 

SALARY: 

QUAL I  FI  CATIONS: 

DUTIES: 
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JOB  DESCRIPTION  -  FAMILY  WORKER 


Fami ly  Worker 

$70.00  per  week  ($1.75  an  hour) 

40  hours  per  week  (8  hours  a  day) 

Low- income  non-professionals  from  the  neighborhood 
as  defined  by  poverty  criteria  of  the  agencies,  with 
knowledge  of  the  neighborhood;  interest  in  children 
and  their  families;  capacity  to  relate  to  children, 
parents  and  professional  personnel.  The  Family 
Worker  must  be  a  United  States  citizen. 

At  the  request  of  the  prekindergarten  teacher,  the 
Fami ly  Worker  wi I  I  offer  the  fol lowing  services: 
Providing  escort  service  for  children  to  and  from 
school  when  indicated;  assisting  with  trips;  assist¬ 
ing  with  prekindergarten  lunch  program  and  clean-up 
routines;  accompanying  parents  and  children  in  visit¬ 
ing  private  and  public  agencies  when  necessary; 
meeting  with  parents  in  the  school  and  encouraging 
parents  to  participate  in  the  school  life  such  as 
parent  associations  and  meeting  with  teachers.  Visit' 
i ng  homes  to  meet  parents;  identifying  special  needs 
and  problems  for  referral  to  social  worker;  confer¬ 
ring  with  social  worker  regarding  referrals  for 
parents;  assisting  with  registration  of  prekinder¬ 
garten  children;  assisting  with  recruiting  children 
for  program  by  going  into  cormiunity;  checking  on 
absentees  by  visiting  homes;  assisting  teacher  in  the 
room  in  case  of  absence  of  teacher  aide;  getting 
parents  to  come  for  chi  Ids  medical  examination  at 
school  by  going  to  home  to  get  parent  if  necessary; 
keeping  log  of  activities  for  principal  and  social 
worker. 


TITLE: 

SALARY: 

QUALIFICATIONS 

DLTTIES: 
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JOB  DESCRIPTION  -  PARENT  PROGRAM  ASSISTANTS 


Parent  Program  Assistants 
$140  a  week  for  40  hours 

(Open  to  eligible  male  and  female  applicants) 

One  full  semester  (five  months)  or  two  summers  of 
service  as  a  Family  Assistant. 

The  Parent  Program  Assistant  should  be  an  indi¬ 
vidual  who  has  demonstrated  evidence  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  and  appreciation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Preschool 
Child  Development  Program,  with  its  educational  and 
social  goals. 

The  Parent  Program  Assistant  should  have  the 
ability  to  relate  to  the  Teacher,  the  Social  Worker, 
the  Psychologist  and  other  members  of  the  professional 
and  non-professional  staff.  He  should  work  in  co¬ 
operation  with  them  in  a  team  approach. 

He  should  be  committed  to  the  involvement  of 
parents  and  the  community,  encouraging  them  to 
develop  programs  for  parents,  family  activities,  and 
special  interests. 

The  Parent  Program  Assistants  should  serve  as 
liaison  with  the  social  services  and  other  center 
staff  to  insure  quality  parent  and  community  involve¬ 
ment,  example:  Utilizing  the  special  skills  of  each 
center's  clinical,  health  and  welfare  specialists. 

He  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the 
school  population,  the  parents,  community,  and  com- 
mmunity  resources.  He  should  assist  the  Family 
Assistant  and  Family  Worker  in  organizing  Community 
Advisory  Councils.  He  should  involve  the  leaders  in 
the  community  to  actively  participate'  in  the  Policy 
Advi sory  Counci  I s . 

He  should  assist  Family  Assistants  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  activities  for  which  they  may  assume  responsibility 
and  leadership. 

To  acquaint  the  Family  Assistant  with  the  avail¬ 
able  community  and  agency  specialists  in  such  areas 
as  health,  welfare,  housing  and  consumer  education. 
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JOB  DESCRIPTION  -  FAMILY  ASSISTANT 


TITLE:  Fam i ly  Ass i stant 

SALARY:  $100  per  week 

40  hours  per  week  (including  evening  and/or  weekend 
servi ce) 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Experience  and  interest  in  working  with  families  in 

order  to  tackle  serious  environment  and  personal 
problems.  Neighborhood  persons  with  experience  in 
working  in  the  community,  such  as  a  leader  in  jocal, 
civil  block  association  or  P.T.A.  The  Family 
Assistant  must  be  a  United  States  citizen. 

DUTIES;  To  work  with  families  to  tackle  special  problems  or 

emergency  needs  in  housing,  income,  health,  education 
of  their  children,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Head 
Teacher  and  In  consultation  with  the  Social  Work  Aide, 
Social  Worker,  Psychologist,  or  Early  Childhood 
Supervisor.  Home  visits  for  example,  may  reveal  that 
a  family  is  living  in  overcrowded  dilapidated  housing, 
has  inadequate  furnishings,  or  that  a  parent  is  unable 
to  cope  with  the  management  of  the  family.  The  Family 
Assistant  will  contact  the  appropriate  public  agencies 
in  order  to  get  better  maintenance  as  well  as  a  larger 
apartment  or  to  assist  with  a  family  problem.  It  is 
estimated  that  almost  one  fourth  to  one  third  of  the 
families  in  each  center  will  need  some  kind  of 
intensive  assistance.  The  Family  Assistant  will  help 
to  facilitate  services  of  local  health  and  welfare 
agencies  for  parents  and  children.  The  Family 
Assistant  wi I  I  consult  with  the  Social  Work  Aide, 
Social  Worker,  or  Psychologist  on  family  or  individual 
problems  indicating  the  need  for  professional  skills 
or  speci a  I i zed  servi ces .  The  Family  Assistant  will 
familiarize  himself  with  the  appropriate  use  of  health 
and  welfare  agencies  and  with  assistance  from  the 
Social  Worker  and  Social  Work  Aide  or  Psychologist, 
will  compile  a  I i st  of  local  and  other  appropriate 
agencies  available  to  parents  and  the  school. 


All 


TABLE  4h 

SUGGESTIONS  RELATING  TO  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  WORKER 
IN  THE  PRESCHOOL  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Prepared  by- 

Ruth  M.  Jackson 


1.  Helping  to  screen  families  for  eligibility  for  Head  Start 

2*  Helping  in  recruitment  of  children 

3.  Serving  in  purely  casework  role  to  families  who  need  such 
service  with  parent-child  relationships,  child-rearing, 
welfare  assistance,  medical  and  mental  health  problems. 

4.  Giving  support  and  counseling  to  the  Head  Teacher,  where 
requested,  with  staff  interrelationships,  parent- teacher 
conflict,  handling  of  children. 

5.  Serving  as  resource  person  to  the  teachers  on  child  de¬ 
velopment,  maturational  expectations,  causal  behavior,  rel¬ 
evant  socio-economic  factors  as  they  apply  to  individual 
situa ti ons. 

6.  Supervising  Family  Assistants  in  the  social  service  aspects 
of  their  job  (interviewing,  record  keeping,  confidentiality 
of  information  received,  use  of  social  agencies,  how  and  when 
to  make  referrals  to  them,  etc.). 

7.  Participating  in  parent  programs  as  co-planners  with  Family 
Assistants,  and  as  speakers  if  invited. 

8.  Observing  in  the  classroom  to  evaluate  the  socialization 
progress  of  the  children,  and  to  note  any  undue  hyperactivity, 
apathy,  or  other  behavior  which  might  indicate  the  child  is 

in  trouble,  now,  or  might  be  later.  This  should  be  discussed 
with  the  Head  Teacher  and  parents  with  recommendations  for 
remedial  help. 

9.  Providing  individual  or  family  counseling  when  indicated. 

10.  Referring  to  community  or  specialized  (medical  or  psychiatric) 
agencies  when  indicated. 

11.  Assisting  family  component  to  develop  a  resource  file  of 
community  agencies  and  services. 


It  is  recognized  that  each  Center  has  individual  needs  which 
can  be  discussed  and  worked  out  between  Social  Work  Supervisor, 
Social  Worker  and  Cluster  Supervisor,  Head  Teacher,  and 
Psychologist. 
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FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  PSYCHOLOGIST 

Donald  Granik, 
Assistant  Coordinator 


Each  Preschool  Child  Development  Center  has  as  a  member  of 
its  team  a  psychologist,  a  social  worker,  or  a  school  work  aide. 
These  workers  provide  social  work,  clinical  and  consultation 
services  to  the  centers.  They  also  serve  in  a  supportive 
role  to  the  teacher  in  her  work  with  children  and  their  families. 
Although  their  functions  are  both  separate  and  distinct,  there 
are  broad  areas  of  overlapping  and  many  services  offered  are 
similar.  There  is  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  the  program 
so  that  the  psychologist,  social  worker,  or  social  work  aide  may 
call  upon  each  other  for  assistance.  The  guidelines  which 
follow  provide  samples  of  the  respective  activities  of  the 
psychologist  and  social  worker  in  the  Preschool  Child  Develop¬ 
ment  Program. 


Each  psychologist  will  utilize  himself  as  his  skills  and  the 
needs  of  the  program  develop.  The  psychologist  is  professionally 
responsible  for  budgeting  his  time  and  establishing  priority  of 
services  in  determining  needs  of  the  center.  This  list  is  not 
meant  to  be  considered  exclusive,  nor  is  it  incumbent  upon  each 
psychologist  to  undertake  each  and  every  item.  The  program  is 
based  on  many  factors,  including  the  request  and  needs  of  the 
center  and  the  experience  and  skills  of  the  psychologists. 

The  psychologist  is  a  child  development  and  mental  health 
participant  in  the  Preschool  Child  Development  Center  and  he  has 
a  horizontal  relationship  to  all  the  personnel  in  the  center. 

1«  Activities  with  Children. 

a.  Observation  of  behavioral  interaction  in  classroom 
with  a  view  toward  helping  teachers,  educational 
assistants,  and  teacher  aides,  work  with  children. 

b.  Individual  psychological  assessment,  through  inter¬ 
view,  observation,  examination  of  records  and  if 
necessary,  selective  use  of  psychological  tests. 

c.  Individual  contact  with  child  to  facilitate  adap¬ 
tation  and  personal  growth. 

d.  Referral  to  outside  agency  for  additional  services. 
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e*  Participation  in  group  or  individual  activities  with 
children. 

For  example,  in  the  classroom  when  the  teacher  and 
psychologist  become  aware  of  the  resistance  of  a 
child  in  regard  to  a  particular  activity,  the 
psychologist  and  teacher  discuss  possible  alternative 
approaches.  The  psychologist,  who  is  already  a 
familiar  figure  to  the  children,  may  demonstrate 
by  working  with  the  children  along  lines  of  one  of 
the  suggestions. 

f.  Help  child  express  himself  in  educational  setting. 

II.  Activities  with  Parents. 

a.  Addressing  parent  groups. 

b.  Individual  counseling  with  parents. 

c.  Conduct  parent  workshops. 

d.  Resource  person  for  community  services. 

e.  Facilitate  communication  between  parents  and  center. 

III.  Activities  with  Center  Personnel 

a.  Consultation  for  center  assigned,  and  other  mental 
health  facilities  and/or  personnel  as  need  arise. 

b.  Share  psychological  information  with  teadhers  and 
community  staff,  (Family  Assistant,  Family  Worker). 

c.  Workshops  with  Staff. 

IV.  Work  with  other  mental  health  personnel,  social  workers 
and  psychiatrists.  There  will  be  occasions  when  con¬ 
sultation  with  or  supplementation  of  services  from  a 
psychiatrist  or  social  worker  in  a  neighboring  assignment 
will  be  indicated. 

V.  Other  Activities 

a.  Liaison  person  with  other  outside  community  mental 
health  and  educational  facilities. 
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b.  Participation  in  approved  special  projects, 
relevant  research* 

c.  Participation  in  staff  education  and  development* 

VI,  Supervision  for  Psychologists* 

f-Each  psychologist  is  responsible  professionally  to  a 
supervisor  of  psychologists  and  time  records  are  main¬ 
tained  at  the  center  and  are  certified  by  the  head 
teacher*’ 

Supervision  for  psychologists  is  seen  essentially  as  a 
teacher  function,  and  is  carried  on  largely  in  small 
group  meetings*  The  group  meetings  facilitate  exchange 
of  information  and  stimulate  creativity  and  innovation* 

The  supervisor  of  psychologists  provides  individual 
consultation  to  psychologists,  where  indicated,  cind  may 
act  in  conjunction  with  other  supervisors  and  consultants 
in  the  program,  in  working  rhough  problems  which  are 
not  settled  at  the  local  level* 
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SUPERVISORS'  CONFERENCE  AGENDA* 
July  20,  1967 


MORNING  SESSION 


NOTES : 


1*  Welcome 

Announcements 
Register  and  Attendance 

2.  Policy  Advisory  Structure 
Report  and  Time  Table 

3.  Parent  Programs 

4.  Personnel 
Hiring  Procedures 
Decreases  and  Increases 
Explanation  of  Forms 
Teacher  Evaluation 
Lunches 

Supplies 

5.  Suggestions  of  the  Role 

and  Involvement  of 
the  Psychologist 

6.  Suggestions  of  the  Role 

and  Involvement  of 
the  Social  Worker 


Alice  R«  Harwood 

Rufus  Shorter 

Joshua  C,  Thomas 
Sara  Landis 


Donald  Granick 

Ruth  Jackson 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

7,  Orientation  of  Educa¬ 

tional  Assistants 

and  Social  Work  Aides  Alice  R,  Harwood 

Services  of  the  Museum 

of  the  City  of  N.Y.  George  Weinberg 

8,  Center  for  Urban  Education  Dr.  A.A.Chaplan 

9,  Curriculum  Development  Ruth  M,  Baylor 


Report  on  Workshop  for 
New  Supervisors 


10,  Payroll 

Edward  Boyle 

Bus  Reports 

11,  Parent  Activity  Fund 

Harold  Glasser 

*  Material  in  this  table  is  an  exact  replica  of  Board  of  Education 
material  distributed  duripg  the  Summer  Head  Start  program. 
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MINUTES  OF  SUPERVISORS'  CONFERENCE 
July  20,  1967 

Hall  of  Board  of  Education 
Morning  Session-J^ 


Alice  R,  Harwood 
Welconve 
Announcements 

1,  Register  22,000  -  Attendance  19,000 

2,  Center  for  Urban  Education 

2.1  Purpose  of  C.U.E, 

2.2  Request  to  attend  and  take  minutes  of  meeting 

2.3  Consensus:  Decision  to  be  made  after  hearing 

3,  Shall  secretaries  take  responsibility  of  lunch  payroll 
and  keep  lunch  records. 

Consensus;  This  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Lunchroom 
Supervisor 

4,  Mr,  Dennis  Young,  New  York  State,  checks  on  ethnic 
distribution  of  personnel  by  observation  only  with 
no  record  to  be  kept, 

5,  Mrs,  Perry  Haber,  Health  Services,  sends  a  request 
that  implementation  of  the  Health  Program  be  the 
center  responsibility. 

Discuss  re  Health  Services: 

5,1  Takes  four  weeks  to  get  Medicaid  card. 


*This  description  is  an  exact  replica  of  actual  Minutes  of  the 
July  20,  1967  meeting. 
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5.2  Suggest  that  Area  Supervisors* ask  Mrs,  Haber  who 
will  pay  the  fee  when  parents  have  no  card. 

6,  Dedication  of  Community  Vest  Pocket  Park  July  21, 
1967  at  12:30  at  Second  Avenue  and  29th  Street. 
Children  and/or  parents  and  family  assistant  from 
P,S.134M,  P.S.  19M,  140M  and  116M  will  attend. 

7,  Parents  rather  thaii  children  are  invited  to  visit 
the  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Phone  for 
appointment:  Le. 4-1672  -  Mrs.  Conger,  Director  of 
Education,  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

8,  Baptismal  certificate,  if  there  is  no  birth  certi¬ 
ficate,  is  sufficient  for  registration  as  verifica¬ 
tion  of  birth  date. 


Rufus  Shorter:  Policy  Advisory  Structure 

1,  Report  of  meeting  in  Mrs,  Gist's  district  in  Queens, 

2,  Cluster  Supervisor  checks  existence  of  committee. 
Roster  of  committee  should  be  posted. 

Dates,  times  and  place  of  weekly  meeting  to  be  posted. 
Help  in  planning  agenda. 

3,  Aims  of  Parent  Group  Committee: 

3.1  Vehicle  by  which  parents  work  against  despair, 

3.2  Become  involved  meaningfully  in  center  program, 

4,  How  to  accomplish  these  aims. 

4.1  Make  and  receive  suggestions  from  Head  Teacher, 

4.2  Become  familiar  with  aims  of  Head  Start. 

4.3  Serve  as  training  ground  for  skills  of  leading 
and  following,  socialization. 

4.4  Will  articulate  with  P.A. 

5,  Programs  Report  requested  by  OEO. 

5.1  Elections  on  center  level, 

5.2  Next  step  is  the  intermediate  committee, 

5.3  City-wide  meeting. 


Area  Supervisors  =  Cluster  Supervisors 
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6.  Shirley  Gerin,  Parent  Group  Consultant  working  with 
Districts  13  and  17,  Brooklyn,  may  be  called  upon  for 
assistance . 

Discussion ; 

Artificial  barrier  is  set  up  between  Head 
Teacher  and  Parent  Group; 

Suggestion : 

Head  Teacher  may  be  invited  by  the  parents. 

Sally  Landis 


1.  Personnel 

1.1  Eleven  classes  deited  as  of  July  19,  1967 

1.2  Two  class  schools  have  not  been  affected  by 
these  deletions. 

1.3  UFT  rules  require  priority  removal  of  teachers 
with  least  service  record  or  new  to  school. 

1.4  UFT  rules  that  no  teacher  may  be  hired  as 
secretary . 

1.5  Use  forms  provided  for  transfer  of  non¬ 
professionals  . 

1.6  Hire  Substitutes  only  from  list. 

1.7  Classes  will  be  increased,  week  of  July  24,  1967. 

2.  Supplies 

2.1  Keep  class  kit  of  decreased  classes  intact 
until  arrangements  are  completed  for  its  transfer. 

2.2  Raffia  in  kit,  not  ordered,  but  gratis. 

2.3  Re  complaints;  woodwork  and  books  investigated 
and  found  not  justified. 

2.4  Delivery  schedule:  Manhattan  this  week. 

2.5  Cumulative  cards,  paints  are  back-ordered. 
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3 .  Lun  ch 

3.1  Phone  orders  weekly 

3.2  Lunchroom  personnel  orders  own  lunches, 
does  not  take  from  lunches  ordered  by  Head 
Teacher. 

Alice  Harwood  ,  ,  ,• 

1.  Individual  Rating  Reports 

1.1  First  priority  given  to  personnel  with  2 
terms  of  summer  Head  Start. 

1.2  Head  Teacher,  Teacher,  Secretaries  rated. 

1.3  August  20,  1967  collect  the  report  from  Head 
Teacher. 

1.4  Psychologists,  Social  VJorkers,  Parent  Program 
consultants  should  also  have  a  personnel 
evaluation  report. 

Jerry  Qlshaker;  Nonprofessional  Personnel 

1.  Hiring  procedures  of  non-professional  personnel. 

1.1  Introduction  of  Mr.  Olshaker's  staff. 

1.2  875-7874,  875-7845  Phone  for  inforation. 

1.3  Transfer  of  non-professionals  must  be  cleared 
with  Mr.  Olshaker. 

1.4  No  substitutes  on  a  day  to  day  basis,  only  if 
absence  is  to  be  a  week  or  more. 

1.5  Community  Action  Agency  is  first  source  of 
workers,  reassignment  must  be  through  them. 

1.6  Seniority  to  determine  last  to  be  transferred. 

1.7  If  unsatisfactory  worker,  notify  Mr.  Olshaker 
in  writing, 

Alice  R,  Harwood 


1.  Give  to  Mr.  Granick  and  Mrs.  Jackson  requests  for 
psychologists  and  social  workers. 

2.  Request  list  of  schools  with  vacancies  from  Mr. 
Granick  and  Mrs,  Jackson. 
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Joshua  C,  Thomas;  Parent  Program 

1.  Parent  Program  works  closely  with  Mr.  Shorter 
and  Parent  Committees. 

2.  Role  of  Parent  Program  Consultant 

2.1  Resource  person  to  F.A. 

2.2  Observe  if  parents  are  making  own  decisions. 

2.3  Assist  F.A.  in  formulating  program;  e.g. , 
posters,  Medicare  forms,  attend  evening 
community  meetings. 

2.4  Get  community  donations,  not  money,  to  fur¬ 
ther  program. 

2.5  ABC  classes  for  Welfare  parents  each  morning 
may  be  reached  at  that  time. 

2.6  List  will  be  distributed  of  speakers  for 
programs. 

3.  Importance  of  baby-sitting  room. 

4.  Parents  are  to  use  funds  as  they  wish. 

Discussion:  Annette  Goldman,  Cluster  Supervisor. 

4.1  Ways  of  introducing  spirit,  and  zest  in  the 
parent  program. 

4.1.1  District  and  borough  events. 

4.1.2  More  articulation  with  Parent  Advisory  Board. 

Alice  R.  Harwood 

New  routines  re  publicity.  Call:  Annette  Goldman  -DI. 2-5327 

Elizabeth  Cagan  -  345-8595 

Harold  Glasser;  P.A.  Fund.  (Consult  Notes) 

Donald  Granick;  Psychologists*  Role 

1.  Child  Growth:  Accomplished  by  supportive  role 

classroom  observation.  (Dr.  Lauer,  Chief  Psychologist 
in  B.C.G.) 
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2.  Example  story  of  a  child, 

3.  How  can  Cluster  Supervisor  support  psychologist? 

4.  How  function  as  a  team? 

5.  Ask  Mrs,  Jackson  and  Mr,  Granick  for  workshops 
on  role  of  psychologists  and  social  workers. 

George  Weinberg;  C, U,E, 

1.  Independent  research  is  main  goal. 

2.  Evaluation  is  peripheral. 

3.  Evaluations  competence  passed  by  State, 

4.  What  researcher  will  do:  Administer  questionnaires ^ 
interviews, 

650  copies  -  sent  to  Bureaus  of  Education.  Effort 
to  probe  to  improve  the  Education  of  the 
disadvantaged. 

Question:  On  what  basis  is  sampling  taken  (random). 

Dr.  Chaplan,  Director  of  Team  of  Behavioral  Sciences 
Corporation, 

Evaluation  built  into  study.  Recommend;  Come  out 
of  study  for  next  term. 
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AGENDA  AND  MINUTES  OF  CLUSTER  SUPERVISOR  MEETING^*- 


Leonard  Harvey,  Cluster  Supervisor 

Agenda  and  Minutes  Meeting,  Heads  of  Schools,  July  21,  1967 

I .  Enclosures ; 

A.  Please  check  folders  I  have  prepared  for  you  fort 

1,  Paper-clipped  to  the  inside  of  your  folder  a  check 
for  your  school  for  the  Special  Parents  Activities 
Fund. 

a.)  Please  sign  receipt  provided. 

2,  (2)  copies  of  Parent  Involvement  Program- Summer .1967 

a.)  Copy  for  Head  Teacner  and  copy  for  Family  Asst, 

(See  "Communication"  _  Item  II) 

3,  (2)  copies  of  Guidelines  for  the  Use  of  Special  Parent 

Activity  Funds.  (See  Item  VI ) 
a.) Copy  for  Head  Teacher  and  copy  for  Family  Asst. 

4,  Individual  Rating  Report  Forms: 

a.  }  Teachers 

b. )  Secretaries 

c. )  Social  VJorker  or  Psychologist 

1.  Due  no  later  than  Aug.  20th, 

5,  (6)  copies  of  Authorization  for  Use  of  School  Building 

a. )  Due  in  quadruplicate,  — — — — — 

b. )  2  copies  for  you  to  duplicate  should  you  need 

this  form  for  more  than  once. 

6,  (2)  brochures  on  Family  Planning 

a. )  Reminder;  Requests  for  programs  on  Planned 

Parentnood  are  to  come  from  your  parent  group. 


II,  Communication; 


In  order  for  our  total  program  to  work  most  effectively, 
all  lines  of  communication  must  be  kept  open  at  all  times. 
The  roles  of  the  Family  Assistants  and  Family  Workers  are 
becoming  of  increasing  importance. 


^his  description  is  an  exact  replica  of  Agenda  and  Minutes 
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Psychologically,  this  is  an  excellent  time  for  you  to 
meet  this  arm  of  the  staff.  You  have  for  distribution  to 
them  moneys  for  their  program  and  enclosures  re:  their 
programs . 

This  is  the  time  for  real  adult  behavior  with  regard 
to  any  difficulties  that  may  have  arisen  and  a  good  time 
to  "clear  the  air". 

III.  Registers  and  Attendance; 


A.  Please, at  this  time,  be  actual.  If  you  have  children 
"registered"  who  have  never  shown  up;  if  your  workers 
have  visited  and  ascertained  that  they  won't  show  up, 
urop  them  from  your  registers.  Registration  means  that 
they  have  reported  to  your  center.  Follow-up  of  absentees 
continues , 

IV.  Health 


A.  Tne  Dental  Health  Program  and  Medicaid  must  go  on  now  or 
there  will  be  no  Fall  follow-up.  Please  check  on  the  needs 
of  your  children.  If  parents  have  not  filed  for  Medicaid, 
please  offer  every  assistance  with  your  Family  Worker  and 
Social  V^orker  or  Social  Work  Aide. 

B.  Get  all  medical  appointments  in  writing. 

V.  Policy  Advisory  Structure: 

A.  Check  on  completion  of  Parent  Group  Committee. 

B.  Roster  of  Committee  to  be  posted  in  several  prominent 
areas  in  your  center. 

C.  Post,  too,  list  of  dates,  times,  ana  places  of  their 
meetings . 

D.  Does  the  group  need  help  in  planning  agenda,  carrying 
on  a  meeting,  etc.?  Contact  me.  I  shall  contact  Mr. 

Rufus  Shorter. 

E.  The  purpose  is  to  work  against  feelings  of  frustration, 
apathy,  etc.  through  real  involvement. 

—  "Two  Way  Street"  -  for  giving  and  receiving  suggestions « 

— This  serves  as  a  training  ground  for  leadership  and 
followership. 

— There  will  be  a  cluster  meeting,  and,  before  the  end 
of  the  program,  a  city-wide  meeting. 

F.  V'Jatch  for  pressures  from  community  agencies  to  get  on  the 
parent  committee  (if  they  do  not  have  children  in  our  center.) 

VI .  Parent  Programs 


A.  The  Parent  Program  Assistant  is  a  resource  for  your 
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VIII. 


IX. 


X. 
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Family  Assistant. 

B.  Make  sure  tliat  the  parents  are  allowed  to  make  decisions 
about  their  activities.  An  advantage  has  been  gained 
tliis  year  in  this  area.  There  are  fewer  restrictions 
upon  what  they  choose  to  plan  for  themselves. 

C.  Soliciting  -This  is  not  frowned  upon.  They  may  solicit 
material  and  commodities  they  can  use  for  their  programs. 

solicit  moneys. 

Personnel 


Under  no  circumstances  are  they  to 


A.  A  number  of  classes  in  a  number  of  schools  have  been 
dropped.  Please,  if  you  are  involved: 


1. 

2. 

3. 


4. 

5. 


6. 


Keep  class  kit  intact  for  transfer. 

Retain  moneys  for  such  a  class  for  future  instructions. 
For  then  excessive  personnel  (Ed. Aides,  Family 
Worker,  etc.)  take  seniority  into  account  for  trans¬ 
fer,  v/hen  notified. 

Do  not  hire  teachers  as  secretaries. 

Important;  Should  any  agency  be  allowed  to  survey  for 
ethnic  composition  of  staff,  this  is  to  be  done  by 
inspection.  Do  not  put  this  in  writing  in  any  way. 

The  Social  Work  Aide; 

a.  Listed  as  non-professional,  but  actually  is 
a  professional  with  at  least  one  year  of 
social  work. 

b.  Does  intake,  screening  of  children. 

-does  family  counseling. 

-Copes  with  problems  (child  rearing,  health,  etc.) 


Lunch ; 

A.  Increases  should  be  phoned  in  to  me  by  Wednesday. 

B.  We  do  not  keep  lunchroom  payrolls. 


Supplies ; 

A.  Third  shipment  should  be  going  out  now. 

B.  Paints  -  Use  school's  supplies  where  possible.  Replenish 
when  we  receive  ours. 


Visitors ; 

A.  Should  not  go  to  anyone  in  our  program  until  they  have 
seen  the  Head  Teacher  first. 


Curriculum; 


A.  See  Music  in  the  Pre-School  Child  Development  Program, 
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TABLE  7  (Cont'd) 


1.  Prepared  by  Dr.  Baylor 

2.  Linda  Gross  kindly  offered  to  take  this  ^uld  re¬ 
produce  it  for  each  of  you. 

B.  Check  for  evidences  of  use  of  Curriculum  Bulletins 
discussed  last  week. 

C.  See,  also,  samples  of  Newsletters  from  other  clusters. 

Are  yours  being  worked  up? 

XII.  Supervisory  Visits; 

A.  On  the  whole,  all  classrooms  are  neatly  set  up  and  are 
attractive.  Some  rooms  need  more  pictures  and  work  of 
the  children.  The  various  centers  of  interest  are  nicely 
handled. 

B.  Interaction  among  all  children  excellent  -  all  in  various 
activities. 

C.  Safety-  Where  facilities  are  limited,  make  sure  these 
little  ones  are  not  playing  in  the  same  area  where  large 
boys  are  playing  basketball,  etc. 

D.  A  Naturall-  Science  needs  no  motivation.  Please  pay 
attention  to  this  area. 

E.  Special  Commendation  1  -  An  Aide  at  P83M  in  one  classroom 
had  a  couple  of  children  at  the  piano  strike  two  separate 
notes  and  express  which  note  the  child  liked  better  and 
why.  A  lovely,  simple  activity  eliciting  good  expression! 

XIII-  Addition  to  Sub  List; 

Gloria  D.  Valdespino  751-3680  E.C.R. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Sincere ly , 

(signed) 

Leonard  Harvey 
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TABLE  8 

ASSESSMENT  BY  CLUSTER  SUPERVISORS  AND  HEAD  TEACHERS  (PER  CENT*) 


FORM  #1 


Your  Spheres 
of  Influence 


N=246 


+++  ++  +  o 


1 

Classroom 

40.2 

49.6 

7.3 

2.0 

.4 

0.0 

0.0 

2 

Auxiliary  Services 

17.9 

32,9 

32.9 

8.1 

2.4 

3.7 

1.6 

3 

Lunch  Program 

24.4 

24.4 

37.6 

13.0 

3.3 

4.1 

2.8 

4 

Equipment 

18.3 

33.3 

26.0 

12.6 

2.8 

2.4 

3.3 

5 

Community  Relation, 

41.1 

35.4 

17.1 

3.7 

.8 

0.0 

0.0 

Supervision 


6 

Group  Teachers 

52.0 

32.9 

13.0 

1.6 

.4 

0.0 

0.0 

7 

Family  VVorkers 

37.0 

35.8 

18.7 

4.9 

2.0 

.4 

0.0 

8 

Education  Aides 

37.8 

35.4 

20.7 

3.3 

2.0 

0.0 

.4 

9 

Pre-Service  Orien. 

11.8 

17.5 

21.5 

25.6 

4.9 

3.3 

14.6 

Programs 

lO  Poor  Training 

7.3 

13.8 

11 

Prof . &  Non-Prof, 

6.9 

11.4 

12 

Cen  te  r-C  omm .  Re  1 , 

12.6 

12.2 

13 

Short  Personnel 

8.9 

8.5 

14 

Short  Materials 

7.7 

15.4 

15 

Organization 

11.8 

17.5 

16 

Interdis.Coop, 

15.9 

24.4 

22.8 

27.6 

8.1 

7.7 

10.6 

19.1 

24.8 

10.5 

9.3 

15.4 

13.4 

30.5 

4.1 

7.7 

16.7 

14.6 

30.5 

8.1 

6.1 

21.5 

18.7 

28.0 

7.7 

.5 

15.4 

18.3 

24.0 

7.3 

3.7 

11.4 

22.4 

19.1 

4.5 

3.7 

8.9 

In  this  table  and  the  following  ones,  the  sum  of  percentages  may  be 
less  than  100.  Ajiy  remaining  percentages  not  shown  are  due  to 
unanswered  questions. 
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TABLE  9 


EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  &  PHILOSOPHY  AND  VITA: 

Per  Cent  for  Each  Response 

FORM  #2 
N=L249 


Educational  Theorv 


High 

Moder . 

Low 

Facil. 

Facil. 

Facil. 

1. 

Facilitate  Teaching 

61.6 

33.5 

3.2 

Well-suit. 

Useful 

Unsuit . 

2. 

Highly  Structured 

4.4 

24.3 

70.0 

3. 

Montcssori 

24.3 

62.7 

11.5 

4. 

Deutsch  Orientation 

65.9 

30.7 

2.8 

5. 

Programraed  Learning 

5.4 

29.3 

63.3 

6. 

Individualized 

48.8 

44.8 

5.9 

7. 

Whole  Group 

6.2 

36.6 

55.9 

8. 

Psych.  Therapeutic 

49.9 

43.6 

5.7 

Pre-Service  Orientation 

Very 

Some 

No 

Useful 

Use 

Use 

10. 

Curriculum  Work 

19.3 

36.1 

34.2 

11. 

Child  Devel.  Theory 

13.6 

49.6 

30.4 

12. 

Planning  W/Non-Prof. 

38.8 

38.3 

16.7 

Teacher  Vita 

1 

2 

3 

.  4. 

13. 

Priority  Group 

47.1 

32.7 

6.6 

1.8 

Pre-K. 

K 

1 

2 

14. 

Grade  Now  Teaching 

17.5 

42.8 

26.4 

9.7 

1 

2-4 

5  -  8 

8+ 

15. 

Teaching  Experience 

22.0 

37.8 

16.3 

20.3 

1 

2-4 

5  -  8 

8+ 

16. 

Pre-K.  or  K.  Exp. 

33.1 

31.0 

10.8 

12.8 

-B.A. 

B.A. 

B.A.-t- 

M.A. 

17. 

Ed.  Background 

2.5 

27.1 

47.1 

6.2 

2.0 


M.A.+ 

17.1 
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TABLE  10 

STAFF  DATA  FORM:  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANTS,  TEACHER  AIDES,  FORM  #3 

FAMILY  TORKERS,  FAMILY  ASSISTANTS:  N=825 

Per  Cent  for  Each  Response 


Year 

1966 

1965 

Round 

lA  PREVIOUS  EXPERIENCE 

25.0 

6.1 

29.2 

35 

-43+.. 

2A  AGE 

39.0 

39.9 

19.4 

M 

F 

3A  SEX 

6.2 

89.6 

Well 

Moderate 

Poorly 

4A  PRE-SERVICE  ORIEN. 

35.9 

28.1 

12.4 

0 

2 

4+ - 

5A  PREV. NURSERY  EXP. 

54.1 

21.7 

7.3 

Single 

Married 

Divorced 

6 A  MARITAL  STATUS 

30.3 

64.8 

4.5 

7A  PRE-KIND.  OR  KIND. 

49.9 

40.5 

Yes 

No 

8A  ELEMENTARY 

96.6 

2.1 

Yes 

No 

9A  HIGH  SCHOOL 

72.8 

25.0 

Yes 

No 

lOA  COLLEGE 

13.2 

80.7 

Yes 

No 

llA  LIVE  IN  NEIGHBORHOOD 

60.8 

36.2 

1000 

2000 

3000 

4000 

5000 

12 A  ANNUAL  INCOME 

20.4 

33.7 

15.3 

11.5 

7.5 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

13A  #  OF  CHILDREN 

30.5 

11.8 

17.5 

15.2 

10.9 

Yes 

No 

14A  SPEEQi  DEVELOPMENT 

95.5 

2.3 

Yes 

No 

15A  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 

95.5 

.8 

Yes 

No 

16A  PHYSICAL  COOR. 

95.5 

2.7 

Yes 

No 

17A  EMOTIONAL  MATUR. 

90.2 

4.8 

Yes 

No 

18A  KIND.  READINESS 

97.0 

.8 

IB  ETHNIC  BACKGROUND 

W 

N 

PR 

31.6 

45.9 

18.4 

Yes 

No 

2B  ENGLISH 

97.3 

1.1 

Yes 

No 

3B  SPANISH 

24.7 

65.8 

43  ITALIAN 

3.6 

81.6 

SB  OTHER 

6.7 

71.0 

Much  Help 

Avg.  Help 

Little  He 

6B  HEAD  TEACHERS 

73.2 

21.0 

3.5 

7B  GROUP  TEACHERS 

66.3 

25.2 

5.0 

8B  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANTS 

50.1 

25.5 

12.4 

9B  TEACHER  AIDES 

60.2 

22,4 

7.2 

lOB  FAMILY  WORilEI^ 

59.9 

25.9 

6.9 

IIB  FAMILY  ASSISTANTS 

51.3 

23.8 

8.7 

6000 

5.0 

_L_ 

11.8 
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TABLE  11 

CHILD  BEHAVIOR  AND  INFORMATION  SUMMARY*. 

Per  Cent  for  Each  Response 


LANGUAGE 

Below 

Average  Average  Superior 


lA.  MATURITY  OF  SPEECH 

2A.  IMPROVEMENT 

3A.  CLARITY  OF  SPEECH 

4A.  IMPROVEMENT 

5A.  NEV^  WORDS 

6A.  IMPEDIMENTS 

7A.  ENGLISH  COMP. 

8A.  IMPROVEMENT 
9A.  ENGLISH  USAGE 
lOA.  IMPROVEMENT 
BEHAVIOR 

11.  BEHAVIOR  PATTERN 
12A.  ROUTINES  COOP. 

13A.  ROUTINES  UNDERSTAND. 
14A.  INITIATIVE 
15A.  M/iTERIALS  INVOLV. 
16A.  ATTENTION  SPAN 
17A.  CONSTRUCTIVENESS 
18A.  ACCEPT  ADULT  CONTROL 
19A.  RESPONSE  TO  ADULTS 
KINDERGARTEN  READINESS 
IB.  LANGUAGE 

2B.  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 
3D.  MOTOR  -  FINE  COOR. 
4B.  MOTOR  -  GROSS  COOR. 
5B.  EMOTIONAL  MATURITY 
6B.  PREDUCTED  RANK 

7B.  MEDICAL  EXAM 

8B.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  EXAM. 

9B.  DENTAL  EXAM 

10 B.  PARENTAL  PART. 

IIB.  SEX 

12B.  ETHNIC  BKGD. 

13B.  LANGUAGE 


25.9 

55.6 

17.1 

14.3 

69.8 

13.1 

25.2 

57.5 

15.9 

U.3 

71.1 

11.6 

16.9 

65.0 

16.1 

19.2 

59.0 

15.7 

15.6 

37.9 

12.6 

8.7 

50.6 

U.5 

22.1 

34.1 

10.1 

12.1 

49.0 

11.1 

6.5 

36.5 

9.4 

13.0 

62.5 

24.0 

9.4 

65.0 

25.0 

19.9 

60.0 

19.4 

9.8 

68.2 

21.3 

18.4 

62.3 

18.5 

11.6 

68.2 

19.4 

11.0 

64.9 

23.2 

8.4 

61.8 

25.5 

23.4 

56.3 

19.3 

15.4 

63.8 

20.0 

8.3 

73.5 

17.2 

4.2 

76.0 

18.8 

19.2 

63.1 

16.5 

15.8 

61.1 

20.3 

Yes 

No 

21.8 

67.1 

Yes 

No 

3.7 

86.5 

Yes 

No 

58.7 

34.5 

Good 

Average 

Poor 

22.1 

36.6 

37.5 

M 

F 

52.1 

46.9 

W 

N 

PR 

9.0 

46.4 

40.9 

Eng. 

S2^ 

Other 

59.3 

34.1 

2.3 

FORM  #4 
N=3798 


Per  Cent 
not 

Answered 

1.4 

2.8 

1.4 

3.0 

2.0 

6.1 

33.9 

29.2 

33.7 

27.8 

47.6 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.7 

.8 

.8 

.9 

4.3 

1.0 

.8 

1.0 

1.0 

1.2 

2.8 

11.1 

9.8 

6.8 
3.8 
1.0 
3.7 
4.3 
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TABLE  11  (cont'd) 


14B. 

PREVIOUS  SCHOOL 
EXP. 

Pre-Ke 

7.2 

1 

15B. 

ORDINAL  POSITION 

9.0 

Good 

16B 

DAYS  ATTENDED 

64.8 

1 

17B. 

PRIORITY  LEVEL 

17.1 

Yes 

18B. 

MOTHER  WORKS 

9.9 

Yes 

19B. 

FATHER  WORKS 

32.4 

Kr. 

None 

Per  Cent 
not 

Answered 

5.3 

82.1 

5.4 

2 

3+ 

13.3 

11.2 

66.5 

Poor 

Dropout 

10.3 

2.4 

22.5 

2 

3 

12,2 

3.4 

67.3 

No 

P.A. 

35.9 

1.7 

52.5 

No 

P.A. 

4.1 

3.5 

60.0 
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TABLE  12 


PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT  AND  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES:  FORM  #5 

HEAD  TEACHERS  AND  GROUP  TEACHERS:  N=954 

Per  Cent  for  Each  Response 


PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT 


lA. 

STORIES  READ 

Daily- 

Occurred 

87.8 

Occasionally- 

Occurred 

11.9 

Rarely 

Occurred 

.2 

2A. 

STORIES  BY  CHILD 

15.8 

59.7 

24.3 

3A. 

EAT  TOGETHER 

97.2 

2.4 

.3 

4A. 

SONGS 

87.3 

12.1 

.2 

5A. 

TELEPHONES 

76.8 

18.9 

3.9 

6A. 

DRAI-IATIC  PLAY 

85.1 

13.9 

.9 

7A. 

1-TO-l  CONTACTS 

95.6 

4.2 

.2 

8A. 

INDEP.  CLEAN-UPS 

96.6 

3.2 

.1 

9A. 

WAIT  TURNS 

95.7 

4.3 

0.0 

1.5 

5.5 

lOA. 

SAFE  TRAVEL 

63.1 

35.2 

IIA. 

PiUlPARE  FOOD 

53.9 

40.5 

12A. 

CONTROL  AGGRESSION 

80.7 

16.0 

2.9 

13A, 

CARE  FOR  PETS 

35.3 

30.2 

33.4 

14A. 

HYPERACTIVE  ALLOW 

75.8 

20.4 

3.5 

15  A. 

DRESS-UP  ENCOUR. 

71.1 

21.0 

7.7 

16A. 

PHYSICAL  SAFETY 

94.1 

5.6 

.3 

0.0 

41.5 

1.5 

4.0 

17  A. 

CHILDREN'S  WORK 

95.2 

4.4 

46.8 

18A. 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

11.0 

19A. 

SPEAK  ABOUT  HOME 

67.4 

30.9 

20A. 

MOTHERS  INVITED 

42.9 

52.9 

EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

Adequate 

Limited 

Not  Adequate 

5.9 

6.7 

IB. 

BLOCK  BLDG. 

74.2 

13.9 

2B. 

DRAMATIC  PLAY 

69.6 

17.9 

3B. 

WATER-PLAY 

51.4 

29.9 

12 . 8 

4B. 

TABLE  GAMES 

65.1 

17.7 

11.4 

5B. 

WOODWORKING 

24.9 

22.2 

46.5 

6B. 

MUSIC  RHYTHMS 

65.9 

14.3 

13.9 

7B. 

LANGUAGE  DEV. 

71.8 

15.8 

6.4 

8B, 

ARTS  &  CRAFTS 

81.2 

9.6 

3.1 

9B. 

SCIENCE 

38.5 

34.2 

21.3 

lOB. 

COOKING 

36.1 

34.3 

23.6 

IIB. 

TOILET  FACILITIES 

73.9 

10.4 

9.7 

12B. 

SINK  FACILITIES 

73.2 

8.9 

11.9 

13B. 

OUTDOOR  PLAY  AREA 

44.9 

20.9 

28.5 

14B. 

CLASSROOM 

75.1 

13.2 

5.5 
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TABLE  13 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  1967  HEAD  START 
SAMPLE  COMPARED  WITH  THE  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  THE  1937  STANFORD  BINET 
STANDARDIZATION  GROUP 


I.Q. 

Per  Cent 
in 

1967  H.S. 
Group 

Per  Cent 
in 

1937  Stan¬ 
dard  Group 

Classification 

Above  130 

0 

4.4 

Very  superior 

120-129 

.6 

8.2 

Superior 

110-119 

10.6 

18.1 

High  Average 

100-109 

13.5 

23.5 

Normal  Or  Average 

90-00 

26.4 

23.I 

Normal  Or  Average 

80-89 

21.  8 

14.5 

Low  Average 

70-79 

20.5 

5.6 

Borderline  Defective 

60-69 

6.0 

2.0 

Mentally  Defective 

50-59 

.6 

.4 

Mentally  Defective 

Below  50 

0 

.2 

Mentally  Defective 

N  170  3,184 


Mean  I.Q. 


90.0 


101.8 
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TABLE  14 

PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  SAllPLE  PASSING  EACH  ITEM* 
ON  STANFORD  BINET 


Per 

Cent 

Per  Cent 

Year 

Passing 

Year 

Passing 

Ill 

Stringing  Beads 

100 

VI 

Vocabulary 

17 

Picture  Vocabulary 

100 

Differences 

9 

Block  Bridge 

100 

Mutilated  Pictures 

29 

Picture  Memories 

100 

Number  Concepts 

23 

Copying  a  Circle 

100 

Opposite  Analogies 

14 

Vertical  Line 

100 

Maze 

3  Digits 

Response  to  Pictures 

III- 

Comparison  of  Balls 

96 

VII 

Picture  Absurdities 

8 

VI 

Patience:  Pictures 

98 

Similarities 

2 

Discr.  Animal  Pictures 

100 

Copying  Dicimond 

4 

Sorting  Buttons 

100 

Comprehension  IV 

6 

Comprehension 

96 

Opposite  Analogies  III 

4 

Comparison  of  Sticks 

5  digits 

14 

Response  to  Pictures 

98 

VIII 

Vocabulary 

2 

IV 

Picture  Vocabulary 

85 

West  Fall:  Memory  for  Story  3 

Objects  from  Memory 

93 

Verbal  Absurdities  I 

1 

Opposite  Analogies 

71 

Sim.  &  Diff. 

2 

Picture  Identification 

84 

Comprehension  IV 

0 

Discr.  of  Forms 

94 

Days  of  the  Week 

1 

Comprehension  II 
Sentence  Memory 

79 

Problem  Situation 

IX 

Paper  Cutting 

0 

IV- 

Aesthetic  Comparison 

85 

Verbal  Absurdities  II 

0 

VI 

Opposite  Analogies 

51 

Designs 

0 

Picture  Sim.  U  Diff 

74 

Rhymes :  New  Form 

1 

Materials 

37 

Change 

0 

3  Commissions 

71 

4  Digits  reversed 

0 

Comprehension  III 
Picture  Identification 

74 

Rhymes :  Old  Form 

X 

Vocabulary 

0 

V 

Picture  Completion:  Mem  42 

Block  Counting 

0 

Folding  Triangle 

51 

Abstract  Words 

0 

Definitions 

74 

Sentence  Memory  II 

0 

Copying  Square 

40 

Problem  Situation  II 

0 

Piet. Sim.  &  Diff. II 

65 

Similarities:  3 

1 

Patience:  Rectangles 
Tying  Knot 

34 

Finding  Reasons  II 

*All  subjects  are  assumed  to  have  passed  every  item  below  their  Basal 
Years  and  to  have  failed  all  items  above  their  ceiling  years.  The 
above  percentages  are  based  on  these  assumptions.  Between  Basal  and 
Ceiling  years  only  those  tests  which  were  actually  attempted  are  used 
in  calculating  percentages. 
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TABLE  15 

CROSS -TABULATIONS  BETWEEN  PREDICTED  RANK  IN  KINDERGARTEN 
AND  OTHER  FACTORS  (BY  PER  CENT) 


Total  Possible  N=2443 


BELOW  AVERAGE 

"rP 

AVERAGE 

SUPERIOR 
N  % 

399  16.3 

i486  60.8 

518  21, 

LANGUAGE  ABILITY 

N 

BELOW  AVERAGE 

AVERAGE 

SUPERIOR 

Below  Average 

558 

49.6 

46.9 

2.3 

Average 

1362 

7.9 

80.1 

10.5 

Superior 

501 

2.3 

24.9 

71.8 

SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 

Below  Average 

358 

51.6 

44.9 

2.5 

Average 

1545 

12.6 

74.1 

11.9 

Superior 

526 

3.2 

33.8 

61.5 

MOTOR  -  FINE  COORD. 

Below  Average 

203 

56.6 

39.4 

2.4 

Average 

1753 

15.1 

69.6 

i4.o 

Superior 

467 

3.6 

38.3 

56.9 

MOTOR  -  GROSS  COORD 

• 

Below  Average 

115 

68.6 

26.9 

3.4 

Average 

1801 

16.2 

68.3 

l4.l 

Superior 

513 

5.2 

43.2 

50.4 
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TABLE  15  (cont’d) 


EMOTIONAL  MATURITY 

N 

BELOW  AVERAGE 

AVERAGE 

SUPERIOR 

Below  Average 

474 

48.3 

47.6 

2.9 

Average 

1519 

10.2 

74.4 

14.2 

Superior 

431 

3.2 

29.0 

66.3 

SEX 

Male 

1295 

18.2 

58.6 

21.5 

Female 

1134 

14.1 

63.2 

20.9 

ETHNIC  BACKGROUND 

White 

238 

10.9 

52.5 

35.2 

Negro 

1085 

16.5 

59.5 

22.3 

Puerto  Rican 

1033 

17.9 

63.7 

16.4 

LANGUAGE  SPOKEN 

English 

1434 

i4.7 

59.1 

24.8 

Spanish 

84l 

19.9 

64.4 

13.7 

Other 

66 

13.6 

57.5 

28.7 

PAREOTAL  PARTICI- 
RATION 

Good 

543 

13.0 

55.2 

30.2 

Average 

887 

13.1 

64.0 

21.3 

Poor 

943 

21.3 

60.6 

16.3 
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TABLE  16 

PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  PROGRAM 


The  Board  of  Education  bases  the  summer  program  for  parents 
on  its  deep  conviction  that  total  parent  involvement  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  Preschool  Child  Development  Program,  Only  through 
a  team  approach  by  parent,  school,  and  community  can  the  child 
achieve  his  maximum  development. 

The  experience  of  two  previous  summer  programs'  shows  the  value 
of  the  cooperative  endeavors  of  the  schools,  the  parents,  community 
agencies  and  the  Community  Development  Agency.  Objective  evaluation 
has  determined  that  the  child  gained  much  from  his  suituner  experiences 
in  the  program.  This  year  all  individuals  and  groups  participating 
in  the  program  have  the  opportunity  to  enrich  the  summer’s  exper¬ 
iences  for  both  parent  and  child  using  that  which  has  proven  of  value 
in  our  previous  programs  and  adding  meaningful  innovations. 

The  Parent  Program  is  a  major  emphasis  this  summer,  stressing 
total  involvement.  Parents  make  their  own  decisions  on  the  activities 
and  programs  they  want. 

Parent  Funds  are  available  for  parent  activities  to  be  used  by 
and  for  parents.  (For  additional  information  refer  to  the  GUIDELINES 
FOR  THE  USE  OF  SPECIAL  PARENT  ACTIVITIES  FUNDS  -  SUMMER  1967). 

The  Family  Worker  and  the  Family  AssistcUit  will  work  closely 
with  parents  in  forming  the  parent  coiranittees  and  in  other  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Parent  Funds, 

Purpose  of  the  Parent  Program 

We  feel  that  parents  should  know  that  the  entire  Child  Develop¬ 
ment  Staff  of  each  center  is  available  to  give  them  help  as  requested 
and  will  cooperate  fully. 

In  addition  to  the  center  staff,  all  field  personnel  and  super¬ 
visors  will  lend  assistance  in  obtaining  any  special  help  the  parents 
may  desire  e.g,  -health,  welfare,  housing  or  nutrition. 
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The  Parent  Involvement  Program  must  also  give  parents  the 
opportunity  to  become  active  in  community  life.  There  will  be 
opportunities  to  become  involved  in  tenants'  councils,  housing 
committees,  and  many  of  the  issues  in  which  parents  have  expressed 
an  interest.  Parents  must  be  informed  of  the  Policy  Advisory 
groups  and  urged  to  participate  actively. 

Parent  Meeting  Rooms 

One  of  the  most  successful  aspects  of  our  parent  program 
during  the  summer  of  1966  was  the  parent  rooms.  Parents  very 
enthusiastically  became  involved  in  meeting  each  other,  planning 
family  affairs,  planning  recreational  and  educational  activities. 

It  is  essential  to  have  a  family  room  in  each  center.  We  want 
parents  to  know  that  we  respect  them,  welcome  them,  and  need 
them. 

Baby  Sitting 

It  is  essential  that  space  is  provided  for  baby  sitting  when 
parents  have  planned  activities  in  the  school.  This  will  encourage 
parent  involvement  and  will  allow  parents  who  might  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  participate  in  school  affairs.  In  addition  to  the 
space  provided  for  baby  sitting  rooms,  staff  should  be  available 
to  assist  with  the  babysitting. 

Suggested  Uses  for  Parent  Activities  Funds 

Parent  Activities  Funds  are  provided  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  used  specifi¬ 
cally  for  the  Parent  Program  during  the  summer  of  1967. 

Based  on  the  experiences  of  the  past  two  summers,  a  variety 
of  activities  have  emerged  and  have  been  found  succKsful  by  the 
parents.  Many  of  these  activities  reflect  creativity  cind  group 
planning  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  They  are  listed  below  as 
suggestions  not  as  directives.  Different  parent  groups  will  have 
different  interests  and  these,  of  course,  will  be  reflected  in  their 
use  of  funds  to  further  these  interests. 

Transportation  and  admission  fees  where  needed  to  such  places 

of  interest  as  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  Chinatown,  LaGuardia 

Airport,  New  York  Historical  Society,  General  Post  Office, 

Transportation  and  refreshments  for  picnics  in  Central  Park 

Manhattan;  Prospect  Park,  Brooklyn;  Clove  Park,  Richmond. 


Joshua  Thomas, 

Parent  Program  Supervisor 
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POLICY  ADVISORY  STRUCTURE^^ 


Center  Parent  Group  Committee 

1.  Elect  officers:  Chairman,  Vice  Chairman,  Secretary,  etc. 

2.  Set  dates,  time  and  place  of  meetings, 

3.  Pass  on  to  head  teacher,  suggestions  and  ideas  to  enrich 
the  program. 

4.  Arrange  with  the  head  teacher  for  parent  cooperation  and 
involvement  in  the  activities  of  the  children. 

5.  With  the  assistance  of  the  head  teacher,  secure  a  parents 
room  suitable  for  meetings  and  informal  discussion. 

64.  Provide  parents  with  the  machinery  by  which  ideas,  sug¬ 
gestions  or  grievances  may  be  passed  on  to  the  head  teacher 
and  staff, 

7.  Elect  two  representatives  to  the  Area  Policy  Advisory  Committee. 

8.  Pass  on  any  ideas  which  work  at  the  Center  level  to  the  Area 
Policy  Advisory  Committee, 

9.  Serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  worthwhile  ideas  which  will 
contribute  to  the  program. 

Policy  Advisory  Committees 

1.  Represent  a  cluster  of  school  participation  in  Pre-School 
Child  Development  Program  (see  Special  Circular  #97) 

2.  Elect  appropriate  officers, 

3.  Set  dates,  time  and  place  of  meetings, 

4.  Serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  worthwhile  ideas  which  can  be 
conveyed  to  the  individual  center  and  the  Policy  Advisory 
which  will  have  an  overall  constructive  effect  on  the 
program, 

5.  Provide  Center  Committees  with  a  procedure  by  which  unresolved 
matters  at  the  local  level  may  either  be  resolved  at  the 
intermediate  level  or  passed  on  to  the  city-wide  Policy 
Advisory  Council. 

Policy  Advisory  Council 

1.  Set  dates,  time  and  place  of  meetings. 

2.  Elect  appropriate  officers. 

3.  Assist  and  participate  in  the  implementation  and  execution  of 
the  program. 

4.  Serve  as  a  clearing  house  of  worthwhile  ideas  which  will 
contribute  to  the  program, 

5.  Establish  a  procedure  by  which  unresolved  matters  at  the  local 
or  intermediate  levels  are  effectively  handled  at  the  city¬ 
wide  level. 

*  Rufus  B,  Shorter,  Assisteuit  Coordinator  of  the  Parent  Advisory 
Program 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  HEAD  START  CENTER  NEWSLETTERS 

1.  Open  letters  from  members  of  the  staff  of  one  center  include 
these  notes: 

From  two  family  workers: 

"We  asked  the  parents  how  did  they  feel  about  the  Head 
Start  Program  in  relation  to  their  children 

Quote  -  "My  son  wants  us  to  ask  the  teacher  how  you  medce 
the  meat?"  (Hamburger) 

"My  child  was  such  a  baby  and  now  he  acts  "big". 

"My  little  girl  only  wanted  to  stay  with  her  mama,  now  she 
wants  to  go  outside  and  play  with  the  children." 

"My  child  only  speaks  Italian  before,  now  he  says  mama 
learn  English  -  I  can  say  in  English." 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  -  but  we  thought  these  were 
typical  of  the  growth  of  the  children  through  language  arts. 

2.  Bi-lingual  sheets  of  useful  phrases,  including: 

Me  llamo  _  (Spanish) 

Nor  goy  mare  hi  _  (Chinese) 

My  name  is  _  (English) 

calculated  to  bridge  the  language  gap  for  parents  and  staff. 

3.  Contributions  by  Head  Start  pupils,  i .e . : 

Children's  responses  to:  NAME  SOMETHING  THAT'S  BIG. 

An  elephant 

A  refrigerator 
A  big  closet  (by  Marella) 

A  bed 

A  glass  of  milk 

A  container  of  milk  is  bigger  (By  Bernice) 
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My  mommy  is  wrong.  I  am  learning  to  do  puzzles, 
to  paint,  to  color.  I  am  in  learning  school  tool' 

4.  Descriptions  of  weekly  activities  at  Centers,  such 
as  the  following  schedule: 

"Dear  Parents: 

Once  more  we  would  like  you  to  know  some  of  the  new  activi¬ 
ties  our  Head  Start  children  have  had  this  week.  It  certainly 

was  a  busy  one  1 

Monday  -  A  bus  trip  to  the  Financial  District  of  New  York 
City  and  then  a  ferry  ride  to  Staten  Islcind.  We 
saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty  on  the  way.  An  interesting 
visit  to  the  local  zoo  (saw  real  snakeslSI).  Picnic 
in  Clove  Lake  Park . 

Tuesday  -  Miss  M's  class  was  taken  to  the  dental  clinic.  Con¬ 
gratulations  to  those  who  have  completed  their  dental 
work  1 1 1 

Wednesday  -  Head  Start  parents  saw  the  film  "The  Poor  Pay  More' 

and  the  Head  Start  children  attended  a  block  party  in 
the  school  yard.  Refreshments  were  served  and  there 
was  a  dance  contest. 

Thursday  -  Some  children  were  taken  to  the  dental  clinic.  In 
the  evening,  for  the  Head  Start  parents  there  was  a 
demonstration  on  the  use  of  cosmetics.  This  was 
followed  by  a  marvelous  concert.  Refreshments  were 
served . 

Friday  -  The  Head  Start  parents  attended  the  film,  "To  Sir 

With  Love"  starring  Sidney  Poitier.  They  enjoyed  it 
immensely. " 
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A  giraffe 
A  monster 

A  monster  kills,  (By  Nathaniel) 

NAME  SOMETHING  THAT'S  LITTLE 
An  earring 
A  piece  of  candy 
A  mouse 
A  bug 

A  fish  (By  Marella) 

"BRONX  ZOO  TRIP  -  By  Mark,  age  6  years 
I  went  on  the  trip  to  the  Bronx  Zoo  on  August  11th. 

We  went  on  buses. 

We  saw  zebras,  lions  and  horses.  The  elephants , hippos, 
and  long  slimy  snakes  were  fun  to  watch. 

I  also  saw  a  large  camel  with  two  big  bumps  on  his  back. 
Camels  can  go  without  drinking  water  for  a  long,  long  time." 


"LISTEN  TO  THE  CHILDREN 

Susan  -I'm  very  smart  because  I  ask  a  lot  of  questions. 

Gary  »  Gary  lost  his  tooth  and  asked  to  see  the  mirror. 

"I  want  to  see  my  new  tooth  growing." 

Sherlyn  -  Shferlyn  saw  a  flag  on  the  flagpole  near  the  park 

that  the  class  had  visited.  "Oh,  look",  she  said. 
That's  just  like  the  one  near  our  school." 

Raymond  -  -  The  children  walked  across  a  stone  bridge  during 
their  visit  to  Highland  Park.  Raymond  stopped  to 
look.  He  asked,  "How  did  the  stones  get  stuck 
together?" 

Tonya  -  My  mommy  is  making  a  mistake.  She  said  my  older 

brother  is  in  learning  school  and  I  am  in  playschool. 
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5 .  Head  Start  Housekeeping  Hints; 

"HEADSTART  HOUSEKEEPING  HINT 

For  easier  ironing  -  dampen  clothes,  put  in  a  plastic  draw 
string  bag,  leave  overnight  in  refrigerator." 

6  .  Jokes  cuid  riddles'; 

"Farmer:  What  are  you  doing  up  in  the  tree,  young  fellow?" 

Boy:  One  of  your  apples  fell  down,  and  I'm  trying  to 

put  it  back." 

RIDDLES 

"1.  Why  are  flowers  lazy? 

2.  What  happens  when  2  octopuses  get  mairried? 

3.  What  do  the  ghosts  drink? 

4.  How  do  you  make  gold  soup? 


•sgojJBO  UT  gnd  noA  ’V 
•51XTUI  pat^eaodBAa 
•UUB 

UT  uuB  UT  ULIB  axsTB  sgg  UMop  o6  Aagj,  'z 
•spaq  UT  punog  sAb«xb  ajB  Aaqj,  ’X 


7.  Notices  of  parent  meetings,  classes,  special  activities,  etc.: 

a.  "The  Headstart  Parents  of  P.S. _  are  having  a  clothing 

exchange  on  Thursday,  August  17,  1967,  beginning  12  p.m. 
through  the  afternoon  -  Room  213.  All  contributions  to  this 
affair  will  be  appreciated.  All  donations  must  be  clean 
and  usable.  You  will  be  given  script  money  in  denominations 
of  56  ,  106,  256.  Articles  will  be  priced.  Adults  eind 
children  clothing.  Household  articles  in  good  condition. 
Anyone  with  large  articles  contact  Mrs.  F." 

b.  "GREETINGS 


The  family  assistants  and  family  workers  would  like  to  add 
their  comments  to  the  first  edition  of  the  "Carousel". 

We  are  gratified  to  see  the  progress  of  the  Parent  Ad^sory  com¬ 
mittee  Parliamentary  procedures  are  observed  at  all  meetings. 
As  usual,  we  are  always  willing  to  give  our  assistance  and 
guidance  whenever  asked.  All  of  us  are  looking  forward  to 
the  many  wonderful  and  exciting  events  that  the  parents 
arranged  , 
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The  roster  of  the  program  is  on  page  7. 

Since rely , 

Family  Assistcint  -  Prudence  C. 

Family  Assistant  -  Connie  G. 

Family  Worker  -  Amy  F. 

Family  Worker  -  Lena  M. 

Family  Worker  -  Michele  G. 

Family  Worker  -  Anna  R." 

c.  Note  addressed  to  parents: 

"WORLD  FESTIVAL  OF  FOODS 

Welcome  to  our  festive  luncheon  1  The  Mothers  of  the 
Preschool  program  have  given  so  much  of  their  time  in 
preparation  for  this  wonderful  occasion.  Because  of 
their  efforts  and  devotion,  and  the  cooperation  and 
concern  of  the  Staff  and  Aides,  the  ingredients  for 
a  successful  affair  were  assured. 

The  receipes  in  this  booklet  were  submitted  by  the 
mothers  in  the  hope  that  you  will  prepare  and  enjoy 
them. 

Thank  you  again  for  making  this  a  memorable  day. 

Virginia  R. 

Luncheon  Chairman" 

(Incidentally,  35  different  dishes  were  cooked  and 
served  on  the  day  of  the  food  festival  -  and  the  thirty- 
five  recipes  were  mimeographed  and  distributed  to  fami¬ 
lies  cind  staff.) 

8.  Invitations  to  special  displays  of  the  children's  work  produced 
at  the  Center: 


"PROGRAMA  artistico 
QUERIDOS  PADRES  Y  AMIGOS 

Nosotros  Memos  Estado  Trabajando  muy  fuerte  este  verano. 
Memos  pintado,  dibujado.  Memos  hecho  muchas  cosas  muy  bonitas 
y  Memos  gozado  much  le  queremos  invitar  para  que  vengan  a  gozar 
con  nosotros  el  Viemes  Agosto  18  Salon  213. 

Tod  el  dia. 

LOS  NINOS  de  HEAD  START" 
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T^d  finally,  a  Head  Start  evaluation  by  those  who  are 
able  to  speak  most  feelingly  about  the  program,  the  children. 
Here  is  a  sample  from  the  Newsletter  of  responses  to  the 
question,  "What  do  you  like  about  school?": 

"THE  CHILDREN  SPEAK 


QUESTION 

ANSWERS 


-  What  do  you  like  about  school? 


trips  - 
nice  teachers 
playing  with; 


trucks  -* 
blocks  - 
dolls  - 
puzzles  - 
cars 
wood 


Marie  H. 

Clarice , 

Michael 

Edgar 

Patty 

Maria 

Anthony 

James 


Mary  Jane 


going  outside  ----- 
watching  our  cater  - 

Patty 

pillars  -------- 

looking  at  animal 

Miriann 

pictures  ------- 

Maria 

painting  -------- 

listening  to 

Rose  Anne 

stories  --------- 

-Susan 

singing  --------- 

-Maria 

coloring  -------- 

Michelle 

making  pudding  -  -  -  -  - 

James  S. 

making  music  ------ 

Mary  Jane 

eating  hot  dogs  -  -  -  - 
tomato  soup  for 

Jimmy 

lunch  --------- 

ice  cream  for 

-Maria 

dessert  --------- 

“Anthony  C 

Paula 
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INSTRUMENTS 

Pa£e 

Master  Instruction  Sheet  for  Forms  #1-6  B1 

Form  #1  -  Assessment  by  Program  Supervisors  and 

Head  Teachers  B3 

Form  #2  -  Educational  Theory  and  Philosophy  and 

Vita:  Head  Teachers  and  Group  Teachers  B5 

Form  #3  -  Staff  Data  Form:  Assistant  Teachers, 

Teacher  Aides,  Family  Workers,  and 

Family  Assistants  B8 

Form  #4  -  Child  Behavior  and  Information  Summary  BIO 

Form  #5  -  Program  Assessment  and  Equipment  and 

Supplies  B12 

Form  #6  -  Kindergarten  Readiness:  Group  Teacher  B14 

Child  Growth  and  Development  Form  Bl6 

Letter  to  Parents  B18 
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MASTER  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 


These  forms  must  have  a  properly  filled  out  I.D,  In  the  upper  right  hand  side 
of  each  blue  smd  white  answer  sheet  you  will  find  an  answer  box  which  looks  like  this; 


ANSWER  BOX  FOR  I.D.  NUMBER 


CENTER  #  CLASS  #  CHILD  # 


: 

1 

: 

2 

3 

4 

8  9 

. 

0 

0 

0 

u. 

0 

% 

0 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

» 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

DISREGARI 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

THESE 

5 

5 

y 

5 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

SPACES. . 

7 

T 

7 

7 

7. 

7 

7 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

B 

9 

9 

9 

9 

5 

9 

• 

•  ••••• 


Group  Teachers 

On  the  outside  of  the  envelope  in  which  these  forms  were  delivered  to  you  is 
stapled  a  copy  of  your  official  roster.  Above  the  upper  left-hand  side  of  the  roster 
you  will  find  your  identification  number.  This  I.D.#  is  to  be  blackened  in  the 
answer  box  on  every  answer  sheet. 

The  first  3  digits  of  the  I.D.#  are  your  center  number  as  found  on  the  federal 
census  form  (we  have  changed  the  first  character,  which  was  R,S,T,  or  W,  into  a 
number).  Fill  this  number  into  columns  one,  two,  and  three  of  the  answer  box. 

The  last  two  characters  of  the  5-digit  I.D.#  are  your  classroom  number.  Please 
fill  in  these  two  digits  in  columns  four  and  five  of  each  answer  sheet.  Thus,  if 
the  I.D.#  on  the  roster  were  12503,  the  answer  box  would  be  filled  in  as  it  is  in  the 
preceding  diagram. 

Form  4  and  Form  6,  both  of  which  apply  to  individual  children,  also  require  a 
2-digit  child  identification  number.  This  #  is  the  2-digit  number  to  the  left  of  the 
child's  name  on  the  official  roster;  it  should  be  blackened  into  columns  six  and 
seven  in  the  answer  box.  (If  the  child's  I.D.  #  is  09,  it  would  be  filled  in  as  it 
is  in  the  diagram.)  When  you  do  forms  4  and  6,  just  go  down  the  list  of  children  on 
the  roster;  if  you  don't  have  enough  forms,  do  as  many  as  you  can. 


Before  distributing  Form  3  to  your  classroom  staff,  please  fill  in  the  5-digit 
I.D.  #  for  them.  In  addition,  you  should  blacken  in  column  six  of  the  answer  box  as 
follows: 

For  Assistant  Teacher  --  blacken  in  answer  space 
For  Teacher  Aides  --  blacken  in  answer  space 


For  Family  Workers 
For  Family  Assistants 


6 
7 

--  blacken  in  answer  space  8 
--  blacken  in  answer  space  9 
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Forms  should  have  I.D.  #'s  as  follows: 

Form  1  I.D.  #  =»  Center  #  00  for  Head  Teacher 

nothing  for  Supervisor 


Form  2  I.D.  #  ■  Center  #  Class  #  for  Group  Teachers 

nothing  for  Head  Teachers 


Form  3 

»  Center  # 
member 

+ 

Class 

+ 

6,  7,  8,  or  9  depending  on  which  type  of  staff 

Form  4 

■  Center  # 

+ 

Class 

# 

+ 

Child  # 

Form  5 

“  Center  # 

+ 

Class 

# 

Form  6 

*  Center  # 

+ 

Class 

+ 

Child  # 

If  it  has  not  already  been  sent  in,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  Board  of 
Education  Growth  and  Development  form  in  the  envelope  for  your  classroom's  forms. 
All  forms  are  to  be  returned  in  the  envelope  in  which  they  were  delivered  to  you. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  contact  your  Head  Teacher  or  the  Supervisor  for 
your  district. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  assistance  in  this  study. 
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FORM  #1 

INSTRUCTIONS;  Use  Pencil  only.  Do  not  use  pen  or  ball  point.  Be  sure  each  mark  is  dark 
and  completely  fills  the  space.  Erase  completely  any  mark  you  wish  to  change.  Do  not 
fold  this  form.  Please  answer  all  questions.  Do  not  fill  in  your  name  on  the  answer 
sheet.  If  you  have  any  questions,  speak  to  your  Group  Teacher,  Head  Teacher  or  Super¬ 
visor.  Make  sure  that  the  I.D.  number  has  been  filled  in  on  all  answer  sheets. 


PROGRAM  SUPERVISOR'S  ASSESSMENT 


Please  rate  the  following  areas  of  your  program  as  perceived  by  you  in  the  centers  in 
your  district. 

Your  Sphere  of  Influence 

1.  Classroom  Program 

2.  Auxiliary  Services  (Medical,  psychological,  welfare) 

3.  Lunch  Program 

4.  Equipment  and  Supplies 

5.  Community  Relationships 

Supervision  and  Instmiction 

6.  Of  Group  Teachers 

7.  Of  Family  Workers 

8.  Of  Education  Aides 

9.  Played  Role  in  Pre-service  Orientation 
Problems  Faced 


10.  Poorly  Trained  Personnel 

11.  Poor  Relationships  between  Professional  and  Non- 
Professional  Personnel 

12.  Poor  Relationship  between  Center  and  Community 

13.  Shortage  of  Personnel 

14.  Shortage  of  Materials  and  Equipment 

15.  Better  or  Worse  Organization  over  Summer  1966 

16.  Degree  of  Interdisciplinary  Cooperation  Observed. 


20. 


Recommendations:  To  be  written  on  back  of  answer  sheet 
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ASSESSMEKT  BY  PROGRAM  SUPERVISORS  4  HEAD  TEACHERS 


PRINT  YOUR  NAME  IN  THE  BOXES  PROVIDED.  THEN  BLACKEN  THE 
LETTER  BOX  BELOW  WHICH  MATCHES  EACH  LETTER  OF  YOUR  NAME. 
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FORM  #2 

INSTRUCTIONS:  Use  pencil  only.  Do  not  use  pen  or  1)811  point.  Be  sure  each  m 
mark  Is  dark  and  completely  fills  the  space.  Erase  completely  any  mark  you 
wish  to  change.  Do  not  fold  this  form.  Please  answer  all  questions.  Do  not 
fill  in  your  name  on  the  ans^^er  sheet.  If  you  have  any  questions,  speak  to 
your  Group  Teacher,  Head  Teacher,  or  Supervisor,  Make  sure  that  the  loD, 
number  has  been  filled  in  on  all  answer  sheets, 

EDUCATIONAI,  THEORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  AND  VITAi  Group  Teacher 

L,  Does  this  program  facilitate  yoxir  Highly-  Moderately  Low 

being  the  kind  of  teacher  you,  by  Facilitates  Facilitates  Facilitation 

training  or  commitment,  want 
to  be  ? 

The  following  are  a  number  of  educational  approaches  suggested  as  useful  in 
Head  Start  Classes.  Would  you  rate  these  in  terms  of  your  current  experience 
as  being  either  well-suited  to  my  group,  somewhat  useful  with  my  group,  or 
unsuitable  to  my  group: 

2,  Highly  Structured  Program:  teacher  directed,  with  few  choices  left  to 
children. 

3.  Montessorl  Program:  prepared  environment,  with  emphasis  on  materials  for 
sensori  experience,  graded  learning,  self -teaching  by  individual  child. 
Deutsch  Pre-Kindergarten:  emphasis  on  language,  stimulation  through 
stories,  language  games,  concepts  are  taught,  and  carefully  arranged 
materials  encoxirage  cognitive  processes. 

5.  Programmed  Learning:  use  of  "talking  typewriter,"  non-hviman  stimuli  which 
reinforce  learning  through  repetition,  patient  correction  of  mistakes, 
etc.  -—  largely  Individualized 

6.  Individualized  Teaching:  where  environment  is  prepared  to  offer  complete 
and  varied  "self-service"  possibilities,  and  teachers  work  only  with 
one  child  at  a  time  where  help  is  needed. 

7.  Whole  Group  Learning;  where  children  adapt  to  working  on  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time,  working  in  large  numbers,  where  oirriculum  is  offered 
sequentially,  one  activity  at  a  time,  rather  than  situation  where 
several  activities  go  on  concvirrently. 

8.  Psychological,  Therapeutic  Teaching;  emphasis  is  on  individual  emo¬ 
tional  needs,  understanding  of  child’s  feelings,  helping  him  to  express 
and  work  out  aggressiveness,  etc.  rather  than  to  teach  him  in  specific 
curriculum  areas. 

Pre-Service  Orientation 


Which  parts  of  the  pre-service  training  did  you  feel  were  most  helpful  in 
performing  yoiir  work: 

Very  Somewhat  Not 

Useful  Useful  Useful 


10.  Curriculum  workshops 

11.  Lectures  in  child  behavior  and  deveiopaent 

12.  Integrated  planning  with  non-professional 
staff 
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Teacher  Vita 

13,  Priority  Group:  Which  priority  group  were  you 


listed  as  on  your  federal  application  form 
Headstart? 

for 

1 

2  3  4 

14. 

Grade  now  teaching  during  year 

Pre- 

-K  Kind,  12  3  4 

5  or  6 

15. 

Number  of  years  teaching 

1 

2-4 

5-8  more  than 

8 

16. 

Number  of  years  experience  teaching  pre¬ 
kindergarten  or  kindergarten,  other  than 
summer  program 

1 

2-4 

5-8  more  than 

8 

17. 

Educational  Background 

BA 

BA+ 

MA  MA+ 

DO  NOT  MARK  ANY  ANSWERS  ON  THIS  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 

BLACKEN  IN  ALL  ANSWERS  ON  ANSWER  FORM 


B7  HEAD  TEACHERS, 

EDUCATIONAL  THEORY  &  PHILOSOPHY  AND  VITA;  GROUP  TEACHERS 
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HIGHLY  STRUCTURED 
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.  8 
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8  8 

0 

2 
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MONT  ESSO  Rl 
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8 

1  T 
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3 

4 

DEUTSCH  ORIENTATION 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8  8 

8 

4 

5 

PROGRAMMED  LEARNING 

•  T" 

“IT 
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■7!" 

8  ■  8 
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6 

INDIVIDUALIZED 

8 

8 

8 

8- 

8  8 
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7 

WHOLE  GROUP 

11 
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8  8 
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PSYCH.  THERAPEUTIC 
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12 

TEACHER  VITA 
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13 

PRIORITY  GROUP 
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13 

PRE-K. 

K. 
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3  4 

14 

GRADE  NOW  TEACHING 
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s-a 
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8  8 
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14 

15 

TEACHING  EXPERIENCE 
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16 
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FORM  #3 

INSTRUCTIONS:  Use  Pencil  only.  Do  not  use  pen  or  ball  point.  Be  sure  each  mark  is 
dark  and  completely  fills  the  space.  Erase  completely  any  mark  you  wish  to  change.  Do 
not  fold  this  form.  Please  answer  all  questions.  Do  not  fill  in  your  name  on  the 
answer  sheet.  If  you  have  any  questions,  speak  to  your  Group  Teacher,  Head  Teacher 
or  Supervisor.  Make  sure  that  the  I.D.  number  has  been  filled  in  on  all  answer  aheets. 


STAFF  DATA  FORM:  Assistant  Teachers,  Teacher  Aides,  Family  Workers 

Family  Assistants 

summer  sunoaer  year-round 

lA.  Your  previous  Heacjstart  experience:  1966  1965  program 

2A.  Age  :  blacken  which  age  is  closest  to  your  own:  25yrs.  35yr8.  45fyrs. 

3A*  Sex  Male  Female 

4A.  Bow  wall  did  Headstart'*®  Pre-Service  Orientation  prepare  you  for  your  eurxftaiA 
job? 

5A.  How  many  years  of  previous  nursery  school  experience  do  you  have? 

6A«  Marital  Status--are  your  resently  single,  married,  or  divorced? 

7A.  Did  you  yourself  attend  pre-kindergarten  or  kindergarten: 

8A.  Did  you  finish  elementary  school? 

9A.  Did  you  graduate  high  school? 
lOA.  Did  you  graduate  college? 

IIA.  Do  you  live  in  the  same  neighborhood  as  the  Headstart  project  you  are  working 
with? 

12A.  Approximately  what  is  your  income  each  year? 

13a.  How  many  children  do  you  have? 

Do  you  think  that,  in  general,  Headstart  has  helped  children  to: 

14a.  Develop  their  speech  abilities. 

15A.  Make  them  more  at  ease  with  others,  both  children  and  adults. 

16A.  Improve  their  physical  coordination. 

17A.  Make  them  more  emotionally  mature. 

18A.  Get  them  ready  to  attend  kindergarten. 

Right  Hand  Side  of  Answer  Form 

Ib.  What  is  your  ethnic  Background?  white  Negro  Puerto  Rican 
2b.  Do  you  speak  English  fluently? 

3B.  Do  you  speak  Spanish  fluently? 

4B.  Do  you  speak  Italian  fluently? 

5B.  Do  you  speak  any  other  language  fluently? 

Generally  speaking,  how  much  help  and  cooperation  have  you  received  from  the  following 
groups  of  people: 


6B. 

Head  Teachers 

9B. 

Teacher  Aides 

7B. 

Group  Teachers 

lOB. 

Family  Workers 

8D. 

Assistant  Teachers 

IIB. 

Family  Assistants 

STAFF  DATA  FORM; 


ASSISTANT  TEACHERS,  TEACHER  AIDES 
FAMILY  WORKERS,  FAMILY  ASSISTANTS 
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fl 
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D 

11 

B  1 
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fl 
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14  A.  SPEECH  DEVELOPMENT 
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15  A.  SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT 
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17  A.  EMOTIONAL  MATUR. 
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18  A.  KIND.  READINESS 
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FORM  M 

T^^?l*ftUCTIONS :  Use  Pencil  only.  Do  not  use  pen  or  ball  point.  Be  sure  each  mark  is 

and  completely  fills  the  space.  Erase  completely  any  mark  you  wish  to  change.  Do 
not  fold  this  form.  Please  answer  all  questions.  Do  not  fill  in  your  name  on  the 
answer  sheet.  If  you  have  any  questions,  speak  to  your  group  Teacher,  Head  Teacher  or 
Supervisor.  Make  sure  that  the  I.D.  number  has  been  filled  in  on  all  answer  sheets. 


CHILD  BEHAVIOR  & 

INFORMATION  SUMMARY 

Language 

lA.  Maturity  of  speech-baby  talk,  appro¬ 
priate  for  kindergarten,  precocious 
2A.  Improvement  of  speech  during  summer 
program 

3A.  Clarity  and  intelligibility  of  the 
child's  speech 

4A.  Improvement  of  clarity  of  speech 
during  summer  program 
5A.  Acquisition  of  new  words  by  the  child 
6A.  Freedom  from  speech  impediments- -the 
child  lisps,  stutters,  talks  with 
thumb  in  mouth,  etc. 

7A.  Fotr  bilingual  children- -comprehension 
of  English 

8..  Improvement  of  comprehension  of  Eng¬ 
lish  during  summer  program 
9A.  For  bilingual  children--use  of  spoken 
English 

lOA.  Improvement  of  spoken  English  during 
summer  program 

Behavior  Pattern 

12A.  Cooperation  during  routines 
13A.  Undersjianding  of  general  classroom 
routinjes 

14a.  Initiates  activities 
15A.  Involvement  with  materials 
16A.  Lengrth  of  attention  span 
17A.  Constructive  use  of  materials  given 
to  the  child 

18A.  Ability  to  accept  adult  control 
19A.  Warmth  of  response  to  adults 
20A.  Child's  age 


:  Group  Teacher 

ooA  for  each  child 
Kindergarten  Readiness  Profile 

Do  you  think  that  this  child  is  ready  for 
kindergarten  in  terms  of: 

IB.  Language  development 
2B.  Social  adjustment-group  living 
3B.  Motor  ability-fine  coordination 
(hold  pencil,  scissors,  etc.) 

4B.  Motor  ability-gross  coordination 
5B.  Emotional  ability  and  reasonabl* 
impulse  control 

6B.  Predict,  from  your  experience  with  this 
child,  x^here  you  feel  he  will  rank  in 
his  class  next  year 


Medical  History 

Has  this  child  been  given: 

7B.  Medical  examination 
8B.  Psychological  examination 
9B.  Dental  examination 
lOB.  How  well  have  the  child's  parents  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  child's  Headstart 
experience? 

IIB.  Sex  of  the  child 
12B.  Ethnic  background  of  the  child 
13B.  What  language  does  the  child  regularly 
speak? 

14b.  What  is  the  child's  previous  school 
experience? 


CHILD  BEHAVIOR  AKD  . 

IHFORMATION  SUMMARY' 


CROUP  TEACHER 
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19a.  response  to  adults  EBB! 
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FORM  #5 

INSTRUCTIONS:  Use  Pencil  only.  Do  not  use  pen  or  ball  point.  Be  sure  each  mark  is  darl 
and  completely  fills  the  space.  Erase  completely  any  mark  you  wish  to  change.  Do  not 
fold  this  form.  Please  answer  all  questions.  Do  not  fill  in  your  name  on  the  answer 
sheet.  If  you  have  any  questions,  speak  to  your  Group  Teacher,  Head  Teacher  or  Super¬ 
visor.  Make  sure  that  the  I.D.  number  has  been  filled  in  on  all  answer  sheets. 

PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT:  Group  Teachers  One  for  each  Classroom 

Language  Development 

1.  Stories  read  or  told  to  children 

2.  Stories  told  or  dictated  by  children 

3.  Adult  and  children  eat  together  and  converse 

4.  Songs,  especially  naming  colors,  attributed, 
people,  etc. 

5.  Telephones  available  and  used  by  child  and 
adult 

6.  Dramatic  play  materials;  household,  family, 
role-playing  accessories,  etc. 

7.  Planned  1-to-l  contacts  between  teaching 
personnel  and  children 

Social  Adjustment  and  Group  Living 

8.  Children  helped  to  be  independent  in  self- 
help,  housekeeping,  clean-up 

9.  Children  helped  to  wait  turns  with  materials 

10.  Children  helped  to  develop  safe  ways  of 
travelling  outside  classroom  (with  partners, 
some  awareness  of  safty  crossing  streets,  etc.) 

11.  Children  participate  in  preparing  and  serving 
snacks,  etc. 

12.  Children  helped  to  controlaggressive  behavior 
toward  adults,  children,  materials. 

13.  Children  encouraged  to  care  for  class  pets, 
plants,  etc. 

14.  Allowance  made  for  hyperactive  children- -places 
to  be  alone, and  quiet,  gross  motor  equipment  for 
jumping,  running,  bouncing,  etc.  to  work  off 
steam 

Jelf-Esteem 

15.  Children  encouraged  to  use  dress-up  clothes, 
use  mirror 

16.  Teacher  protects  physical  safety  of  children 
from  dangerous  equipment  or  child  aggression 

and  takes  physical  care  of  children  (nose-wiping, 
buttoning,  hair  combing) 

17.  -Children's  work  is  admired,  displayed,  shown 
to  parents,  regularly  changes 

10.  Photographs  and  tape  recordings  of  children 
are  taken,  displayed,  etc. 

19.  Children  are  encouraged  to  speak  to  the 
group  or  to  adults  about  their  families, 
their  activities  outside  of  school,  etc.  - 
they  ate  encouraged  to  bring  in  special 
treasures  from  home 

20.  Mothers,  siblings,  etc.  are  invited  to  visit 
class,  join  in  trips,  etc. 


PROGRAM  ASSESSMENT  &  . 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


GROUP  TEACHER 
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FORM  #6 

INSTRUCTTONS:  Use  Pencil  only*  Do  not  use  pen  or  IdeiII  point.  Be  sure  each  mark  le 
dark  and  completely  fills  the  space.  Erase  completely  any  mark  you  vdsh  to  change*  Do 
not  fold  this  form.  Please  answer  all  questions.  Do  not  fill  in  yo\ir  name  on  the 
answer  sheet.  If  you  have  any  questions,  speak  to  your  Group  Teacher,  Head  Teacher, 
or  supervisor.  Make  sure  that  the  I.D,  number  has  been  filled  in  on  all  answer  sheets. 

KIHDERGARTEN  READIMESS;  Group  Teacher 

one  for  each  child 

On  the  answer  sheet  you  will  find  20  pairs  of  adjectives  opposite  each  other 
(HMUffiLt:  Number  1: 

Uncertain  .Q  Q  Q  Q  Q  D  L? 

Between  each  pair  of  adjectives  are  seven  boxes.  You  are  to  blacken  in  the  space 
(making  sure  to  fill  in  only  one  space  for  each  pair  of  adjectives)  which  closest 
de«ribes  the  child  in  relation  to  his  kindergarten  readiness.  The  closer  to  the  word 
tae  space  blackened,  the  more  you  feel  that  word  rather  than  the  opposing  adjective 
describes  the  child. 

There  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers;  do  not  get  hung  up  on  trying  to  relate  to  the 
child  in  terms  of  these  words.  We'  are  interested  in  your  spontaneous  reaction,  so 
don’t  struggle  over  each  pair  of  adjectives  trying  to  reach  a  decision.  Please  answer 
all  20  items. 


KINDERGARTEK  READINESS:  GROUP  TEACHER 
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PRESCHOOL  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Alice  R.  Harwood,  Coordinator 

SUMMER  PRESCHOOL  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER  P.S. _ Borough _ 

NAME _  DATE  OF  BIRTH _ 

HOME  ADDRESS _ Apt.# _ TELEPHONE# _ 

PARENT  OR  GUARDIAN _ 

The  following  items  are  some  of  the  expectations  of  accomplishment  held  for  the 
child  in  the  Summer  Preschool  Child  Development  Program.  All  children  may  not  have 
reached  full  expectation  in  the  seven  weeks’  period.  Please  check  (  )  only  those 
items  in  which  the  child  has  demonstrated  proficiency.  Under  item  VI,  please 
indicate  any  special  talent  the  child  has  shown.  Items  (  )  are  expectations  for 
children  entering  first  grade. 


First 

Last 

i^irst 

Last 

I.  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Week 

Week 

Veek 

Week 

1.  Knows  official  first  and 

5.  Names  and  groups  things 

last  name. 

that  go  together. 

2.  Knows  home  address. 

6.  Sees  likenesses  and 

3.  Knows  age  in  years. 

differences  in  shapes. 

4.  Knows  names  of  adults  in 

sizes,  colors. 

his  home. 

7.  Has  developed  certain 

5.  Knows  and  uses  names  of 

concepts:  e.g.,  up-down 

adults  in  classroom. 

8.  Identifies  common  sounds. 

6.  Identifies  self  as  boy  or 

e.g.,  clapping,  peoples’ 

girl. 

voices,  auto  horns. 

7.  Likes  school. 

9.  Listens  and  responds  to 

8.  Attends  school  regularly. 

music . 

9.  Makes  friends  in  school. 

10.  Enjoys  stories,  pictiore 

10.  Exercises  reasonable  self- 

books,  verse. 

control. 

11.  Consistently  holds  pictur 

i 

11.  Feels  secure  in  his  abil'i- 

book  right  side  up. 

ity  to  achieve. 

12.  Turns  pages  from  upper 

12.  Uses  forms  of  polite  usage: 

right  hand  comer. 

e.g.,  please  -  thank  you. 

13.  Builds  creatively  with 

13.  Accepts  and  follows  school 

blocks. 

routines. 

14.  Participates  in  dramatic 

14.  Accepts  responsibilities  in 

play. 

school. 

15.  Likes  to  draw,  paint. 

15.  Speaks  freely  to  peers  and 

paste,  etc. 

adults  in  school. 

16.  Speaks  in  sentences. 

17.  Relates  ideas  in  sequence 

II.  INTELLECTUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

18.  Pronounces  sounds  dis- 

tinctly. 

1.  Expresses  curiosity. 

19.  Listens  with  interest  to 

2.  Thinks  critically. 

explanations. 

3.  Remembers  and  applies 

20.  Narrates  own  experiences. 

cBrtain  learnings. 

21.  Memorizes  and  sings 

4.  Recognizes  and  names 

simple  songs. 

objects  in  classroom. 

22.  Uses  descriptive  adject- 

ives. 
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PRESCHOOL  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


page  2 
cont. 


III.  PHYSICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

First 

Week 

Last 

Week 

rV.  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY 

First 

Week 

Last 

Week 

1.  Is  toilet-trained. 

2.  Has  muscular  coordination. 

3.  Handles  classroom  mater¬ 
ials  vd.th  ease. 

4.  Uses  two  feet  alternately 
in  going  up  and  down 
stairs. 

5.  Ties  own  shoelaces. 

6.  Feeds  self.' 

7.  Has  good  postiire. 

HABITS 

1.  Knows  correct  way  to 
cross  street. 

2.  Knows  what  to  do  if  lost. 

3.  Recognizes  commiinity 
helpers,  e.g.,  policeman, 
fireman. 

4.  Washes  hands  before  eat¬ 
ing  and  after  using 
toilet  without  a  reminder 

5.  Tries  foods  strange  to 
him. 

V.  SPECIAL  TALENT 
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LETTER  TO  PARENTS 

BEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES  CENTER,  INC. 

2852  Broadway,  New  York  IOO25 

September  12,  1967 

Dear  Parents* 

Your  child  attended  the  Head  Start  Program  this  summer 

at  P.S.  _ •  We  are  Interested  in  finding  out  how  you 

feel  about  the  program,  and  whether  or  not  you  feel  it 
bene fitted  your  child. 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  we  are  interested  in 
having  answered* 

Do  you  feel  the  program  was  well  run? 

Do  you  feel  your  child  made  progress? 

Do  you  feel  the  progrsun  will  help  your  child  in  school 
during  the  year? 

Do  you  feel  that  the  program  offered  you  something, 
provided  you  with  services  that  were  useful? 

Any  other  comments  you  would  like  to  make  will  be 
appreciated. 

Please  write  on  the  back  of  this  sheet  your  honest 
opinion  of  the  Head  Start  program.  You  do  not  have  to  sign 
your  name.  But  we  would  be  grateful  if  you  will  send  in 
your  comments  within  the  next  few  days,  as  we  would  like 
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Letter  to  Parents 


-2 


to  include  parents*  opinions  in  the  final  evaluation 
report  of  the  summer  Head  Start  program  throughout  the 
city* 


Thank  you  very  much  for  your  help. 


(Signed)  A*A,  Chaplan,  M.D,,  Ph.D, 
Principal  Investigator 


(Signed)  Joeui  Platoff,  Ph.D, 

Principal  Investigator 
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PRESCHOOL  CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  (HEAD  START) 
IN  DISADV/^>NTAGED  AREAS  OF  NEV7  YORK  CITY 


Description  -  The  Preschool  Child  Development  Program  (Head  Start) 
for  summer  196?  v/as  an  expansion  of  programs  conducted  during  previous 
summers  in  which  children  v/ere  given  educational  experiences  aimed  at 
fostering  interests  and  skills  prerequisite  for  success  in  school.  This 
program  serviced  five  and  six  year  olds  without  prior  school  experience, 
who  would  be  entering  kindergarten  or  first  grade  in  September  196? . 

The  program  consisted  of  720  classrooms,  organized  v/ithin  260  schools, 
covering  the  interaction  of  23,000  children  v/ith  more  than  9>000  adults. 

(51  supervisors,  260  head  teachers,  728  group  teachers,  and  8,100  subpro¬ 
fessional  staff.)  In  addition  to  the  instructional  program,  social  service 
and  psychological  assistance  was  to  be  provided.  There  ^^7as  also  a  deeper 
stress  on  parental  involvement  than  in  the  past. 

Goals  of  the  Evaluation  -  The  evaluation  objectives  v/ere  as  follows: 
(1)  an  assessment  of  child  development  in  key  areas,  including  language 
development  and  personal-social  adjustment;  (2)  Judgments  as  to  program 
components  (social  and  psychological  services,  parent  programs  and  class¬ 
room  activities);  and  (3)  the  reactions  of  Head  Start  participants,  in¬ 
cluding  parents.  Data  v/as  gathered  through  interview,  questionnaires, 
and  direct  observation. 

Findings  -  On  the  v-zhole,  reaction  to  the  program  was  highly  favorable. 
The  majority  of  staff  and  parents  felt  that  the  major  goal  of  preparing 
the  children  for  school  had  been  accomplished.  Teachers  felt  that  the 
program  allov/ed  for  meaningful  instruction.  Materials  and  facilities 
v/ere  found  to  be  adequate,  v/ith  a  fev/  exceptions  (notably  lack  of  open 
play  space).  Parents  found  the  teachers  helpful,  and  evaluators  noted 
that  parent  advisory  meetings  were  highly  successful. 
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A  major  problem,  poor  interdisciplinary  cooperation,  was  pointed  out  by  the 
supervisors.  Because  clear  cut  lines  of  authority  had  not  been  established, 
there  was  often  conflict  between  teachers  and  auxiliary  staff  (medical,  psycho¬ 
logical  and  social  work  personnel.)  Supervisors  also  noticed  inadequate  pre¬ 
service  training  of  personnel. 

In  assessing  the  children's  development  and  their  readiness  for  kinder¬ 
garten,  an  attempt  was  made  to  correlate  the  teacher's  Judgments  with  -.test 
scores.  Teachers  estimated  l6  per  cent  of  the  children  as  below  average  in 
kindergarten  readiness,  6l  per  cent  as  average  and  21  per  cent  as  superior. 
Cross-tabulations  and  correlations  indicated  a  relationship  between  kinder¬ 
garten  readiness  and  language  ability,  social  adjustment  or  motor  coordination. 
There  was  little  correlation  between  readiness  and  sex,  ethnic  background, 
language  spoken  or  parental  participation.  ' 

Suggestions  and  Recommendations  -  The  following  recommendations  were  made 
for  this  program:  (l)  more  space,  additional  supportive  personnel  and  some  extra 
funds- for  meeting  unanticipated..needs;  (2)  teacher  training  incorporated  as'  part 
of  year  round  project  so  that  paraprofessionals  and  teachers  can  receive  more 
adequate  preservice  training;  (3)  more  space  for  outdoor  play  and  equipment  for 
extremely  immature  (l6  per  cent)  and  poorly  coordinated  children  (4  per  cent); 
(4)  more  parental  involvement  in  future  since  there  is  evidence  of  increased 
responsiveness  among  children  whose  parents  did  participate;  (5)  improvement  of 
relationship  between  social,  psychological  and  psychiatric  services  and  teaching 
personnel  through  better  orientation  and  team  approach  in  training  sessions; 

(6)  increased  social  and  psychological  services  for  children  below  average  in 
kindergarten  readiness  as  well  as  research  on  children  who  have  been  success¬ 
ful;  (7)  reinstituting  medical  and  dental  services;  (8)  efforts  to  provide  ad¬ 
vantages  of  Head  Start  program  (smaller  classes,  parapr-ofessionals  etc.)  in 
kindergarten  and  first  grade  classes,  so  that  gains  of  the  Head  Start  program 
are  reinforced  and  strengthened. 
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Chapter  I 


INTRODUCTION 

During  the  summer  of  1967>  124  elementary  schools  in  New  York 
City  participated  in  a  six-week,  half-day  program,  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  more  than  40,000  children  from  disadvantaged  areas  who  were  re¬ 
tarded  in  reading  with  additional  instruction  in  reading,  language 
arts,  and  mathematics.  In  addition  to  a  program  in  reading  and  math¬ 
ematics,  several  schools  had  additional  component  programs  for  chil¬ 
dren  with  special  needs.  For  children  who  needed  assistance  with 
language,  a  special  non-English  speaking  or  English  as  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  component  was  established  in  58  schools.  Classes  for  mentally 
retarded  children  were  provided  in  31  schools.  Two  special  programs 
v^ere  provided  for  children  who  were  retarded  in  neither  reading  nor 
arithmetic;  one  of  these,  for  gifted  children,  was  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  children  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  with  components  established 
in  18  schools;  and  the  other,  at  39  schools,  was  designated  as  an  en¬ 
richment  program,  and  provided  exclusively  music  and  art  activities. 
The  duration  of  these  programs  was  from  July  5  to  August  I5.  With 
the  exception  of  seven  schools  having  only  the  basic  reading  and  math¬ 
ematics  program  funded  by  the  Board  of  Education,  these  programs  were 
funded  entirely  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  of  1965. 

This  report  includes  the  evaluation  of  each  of  these  component 
programs  as  well  as  of  a  special  program  for  the  training  of  educa- 
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tional  aides  in  the  classroom.  Since  the  large  majority  of  children 
were  enrolled  in  the  reading  and  mathematics  program,  more  data  were 
obtained  for  that  program  than  for  the  others.  These  data  will  be 
reoorted  in  Part  I  of  this  evaluation.  Part  II  will  report  the  data 
on  the  other  component  programs. 

The  research  problems  that  arose  in  the  course  of  this  evalua¬ 
tion  were  niumerous.  Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  no 
appropriate  control  group  was  available  for  comparison  purposes,  mak¬ 
ing  most  of  the  conclusions,  at  best,  only  tentative. 

This  report  presents  data  obtained  while  the  program  was  in  oper¬ 
ation,  from  observers,  principals,  teachers,  and  the  children  themselves. 
But  we  believe  that  the  ultimate  criterion  for  determining  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  program  depends  not  only  on  hov;  the  children  performed 
during  the  program,  but  also  on  how  the  program  will  affect  them  in 
the  future.^ 


limited  followup  study  will  be  undertaken  during  the  I967-68  school 
year . 
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Chapter  II 

EVALUATION  DESIGN 


The  objectives  of  the  program  in  reading  and  mathematics,  as 
stated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  were  to  raise  the  achievement 
levels  of  pupils  retarded  in  these  two  areas  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  foster  an  attitude  favorable  toward  learning  in  general  and  to¬ 
ward  reading  and  mathematics  in  particular.  The  following  objectives 
were  listed  in  the  Board  of  Education's  project  description: 


a. -  To  improve  classroom  performance  in  reading  be¬ 

yond  the  usual  expectation, 

b.  To  improve  classroom  performance  in  other  skill 
areas  beyond  usual  expectation, 

c.  To  change  (in  a  positive  direction)  children's 
attitudes  toward  school  and  education, 

d.  To  raise  their  educational  aspiration  levels, 

e.  To  raise  their  expectation  of  success  in  school, 

f.  To  improve  the  children's  average  daily  atten¬ 
dance,  and 

g.  To  modernize  the  individualization  of  instruc¬ 
tion  of  disadvantaged  children. 


Participation  in  the  program  was  voluntary,  in  that  children 
were  not  required  to  make  up  for  failing  performance  the  previous 
school  year.  The  only  criterion  for  eligibility  was  that  children 
who  did  attend  reside  within  an  attendance  zone  officially  designated 
as  located  v/ithin  a  poverty  area.  No  specific  levels  of  achievement, 
in  reading  or  mathematics  were  required  for  admission  to  the  summer 


program. 
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Sample 

The  sample  consisted  of  15  schools,  randomly  selected  from  the 
124  elementary  schools  participating  in  the  Summer  Day  Elementary 
School  (SDES)  program.  An  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  a  proportion¬ 
ate  number  of  schools  in  each  borough  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
schools  possessing  different  numbers  of  component  programs.  Four  of 
the  schools  were  in  Manhattan,  three  in  the  Bronx,  six  in  Brooklyn, 
and  two  in  Queens.  Children  from  these  sample  schools  who  had  been 
in  third-  and  fifth-grade  classes  during  the  previous  school  year 
(i.e.,  representing  two  different  grade  levels)  were  selected  as  the 
sample  population. 

Rather  than  selecting  different  sample  schools  for  each  phase 
of  the  evaluation,  data  were  collected,  insofar  as  possible,  from 
the  same  classes  in  the  same  schools.  The  following  data  were  obtain¬ 
ed  from  each  of  the  15  sample  schools:  (a)  achievement  test  data; 

(b)  data  on  pupil  attitudes  obtained  from  a  paper-and-pencil  test 
developed  for  this  study  ("Me  and  My  School"),  and  from  personal  in¬ 
terviews  with  a  sample  of  children;  (c)  classroom  lesson  observa¬ 
tions;  and  (d)  both  initial  and  final  teacher  questionnaires.^ 

Additional  data  were  obtained  from  three  other  sources.  Super¬ 
visors  (principals)  of  the  summer  schools  were  sent  initial  and  final 


^Depending  on  the  source  of  the  data,  the  number  of  children  tested 
and  the  number  of  respondents  to  questionnaires  varied.  The  pre¬ 
cise  numbers  are  noted  in  the  Results  section. 
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questionnaires ;  Librarians^  were  asked  to  fill  out  one  questionnaire 
at  the  end  of  the  summer  session.  Also,  a  sample  of  teachers  from 
11  schools  other  than  the  15  selected  schools  was  obtained.  The  ques 
tionnaire  sent  to  them  will  be  referred  to  as  the  "Non-Sample”  Teach¬ 
er  Questionnaire  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "Sample"  Teacher  Question 
naire  given  to  teachers  from  the  sample  schools.  The  schools  chosen 
included  five  in  Queens,  two  in  Manliattan,  two  in  Bronx,  and  one  in 
Brooklyn. 

Description  of  Instruments  Used^ 

A .  Academic  Achievement 

The  Gates  MacGinitie  Reading  Tests,  Primary  B  (Forms  1  and  2), 
were  administered  to  the  third  graders  to  measure  vocabulary  and  read 
ing  comprehension.  The  fifth-grade  children  received  the  Gates  Mac¬ 
Ginitie  ,  Primary  C  (Forms  1  and  2).  Achievement  in  arithmetic  compu¬ 
tation  was  measured  by  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (Elementary 
Arithmetic,  Forms  A  and  B),  for  third  graders  and  by  the  same  test, 
(intermediate  Arithmetic,  Forms  A  and  C)  for  the  fifth  graders.  The 
two  alternate  forms  of  each  test  were  employed  for  the  initial  and 
final  test  sessions;  half  the  children  received,  e.g.,  Form  1  and 
then  Form  2,  and  the  other  half  received,  e.g..  Form  2  followed  by 

"^Appendix  A  discusses  the  results  of  the  librarian  questionnaire  as 
well  as  data  obtained  from  other  sources  in  the  attempts  to  evalu¬ 
ate  the  effectiveness  of  the  library  program. 

3Copies  of  each  of  the  instruments  are  included  in  the  appendices. 
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Form  1. 

The  achievement  tests  were  administered  during  the  second  week 
of  the  program,  on  July  12,  13,  and  l4,  and  again  during  the  last 
x-zeek  of  the  program,  on  August  9?  10 >  and  11.  Those  classes  which 
were  given  both  reading  and  arithmetic  tests  were  tested  on  consec¬ 
utive  days.  Because  of  pupil  attrition,  reorganization  of  classes 
or  absences,  many  children  were  not  available  for  the  final  testing 
session.  The  final  sample  consisted  only  of  children  who  completed 
both  initial  and  final  tests.  Qualified^  graduate  students  were 
employed  as  examiners.  While  tests  were  administered  solely  by  these 
examiners,  classroom  teachers  were  present  during  the  testing  and 
gave  occasional  assistance  to  the  examiners. 

Raw  scores  obtained  for  each  of  the  tests  were  converted  to 
grade  levels  according  to  norms  indicated  in  the  test  manuals. ^  Med¬ 
ians  and  means  for  initial,  final,  and  difference  scores  were  obtain¬ 
ed  and  t-tests  were  performed  for  paired  data  to  determine  whether 
there  were  significant  changes  from  initial  to  final  testing.  The 
numbers  of  children  whose  test  scores  increased,  decreased,  and  did 
not  change  were  also  calculated  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  sig¬ 
nificantly  greater  proportion  of  the  children  showed  increased  rather 
than  decreased  scores  on  each  test. 


^Required  qualifications  were  teaching  experience  and/or  experience 
in  group  testing. 

^These  grade  levels  are  based  on  national  rather  than  New  York  City 
norms.  According  to  the  Technical  Manual  accompanying  the  Gates  Mac- 
Ginitie  Reading  Test,  norms  were  constructed  based  upon  a  nationwide 
sample  of  approximately  40,000  pupils  in  38  communities.  These  norms 
were  thought  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  change  from  initial 
to  final  testing. 
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In  addition  to  the  evaluation  of  pupil  progress,  certain  other 
relationships  were  explored.  Possible  correlations  were  investigated 
between  (a)  initial  class  test  means  and  class  difference  scores  (to 
determine  whether  achievement  depended  upon  how  well  the  children  were 
initially  doing);  (b)  class  difference  scores  and  teacher  expectancy 
(to  determine  whether  there  was  a  relationship  between  how  well  the 
teachers  expected  their  children  to  do  and  hw  well  they  actually  did); 
and  (c)  class  difference  scores  and  years  of  teacher  experience  (to 
determine  whether  achievement  of  a  class  depended  upon  the  amount  of 
experience  the  teacher  possessed).  For  all  tests,  significance  levels 
were  set  at  .05,  though  probabilities  less  than  .05  were  reported  where 
obtained . 


B.  Pupil  Attitude  Inventory 

All  children  who  were  tested  in  reading  and  arithmetic  were  also 
given  a  twelve-item  attitude  inventory  developed  for  this  study. 

Testers  administered  this  inventory  prior  to  administration  of  achieve¬ 
ment  tests.  As  with  the  achievement  data,  only  those  children  who 
were  present  for  both  the  first  and  second  sessions  were  included  in 
the  final  sample. 

The  inventory  consisted  of  six  items  (l,  2,  3}  5)  6,  10)  intended 
to  tap  attitudes  toward  summer  school  and  six  items  (4,  7,  8,  9?  H? 

12)  intended  to  mea.sure  educational  attitudes  and  aspirations  in  gen¬ 
eral.  The  general  items  were  not  altered  from  initial  to  final  test- 
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ing,  but  those  statements  that  referred  to  summer  school  were  changed 
to  past  tense.  Certain  informational  items  were  added  to  the  final 
test . 

The  attitude  inventory  provided  a  four-point  scale,  representing 
various  degrees  of  positive  or  negative  attitudes  to  each  item.  Re¬ 
sponses  were  classified  as  positive  (+),  neutral  (O),  and  negative 
(-),  using  the  extreme  answers  as  positive  or  negative  and  grouping 
the  vreaher  intermediate  responses  into  a  category  representing  neither 
strongly  positive  nor  strongly  negative  opinion. 

C .  Individual  Lesson  Observations 

During  the  third  week  of  the  program,  the  classes  that  were 
tested  in  reading  and  arithmetic  were  observed  by  faculty  members  of 
local  college  education  departments.  Over  a  period  of  six  days,  each 
observer  spent  a  minimum  of  one  hour  in  each  classroom  observed,  com¬ 
pleting  tvra  classroom  observations  per  morning,  A  total  of  51  classes 
v^ere  observed . 

The  observers  rated  the  classes  on  various  items  which,  for  the 
purposes  of  analysis,  were  grouped  into  three  major  categories:  (a) 
qualities  of  the  lesson;  (b)  qualities  of  the  teacher;  and  (c)  over¬ 
all  evaluation.  For  each  item,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  observers 
responding  with  each  possible  answer  were  obtained.  Additional  com¬ 
ments  made  by  observers  were  content -analyzed  and  percentages  obtained 
for  each  of  the  categories. 
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As  with  the  Pupil  Attitude  Inventory,  the  percentages  obtained 
were  converted  into  a  three-category  scale:  positive  (+),  neutral 
(o),  and  negative  (-). 

D .  Pupil  Interviews 

Concurrent  with  the  classroom  observations,  a  random  sample  of 
the  children  tested  in  reading  and  arithmetic  were  individually  in¬ 
terviewed  by  graduate  students  in  the  School  Psychology  Program  at 
City  College.  A  list  of  ten  randomly  selected  children  from  each 
class  that  had  been  given  the  achievement  tests  was  compiled,  main¬ 
taining,  however,  an  equal  proportion  of  boys  and  girls.  From  this 
list,  the  interviewers  themselves  randomly  selected  five  children  to 
be  interviewed  per  class,  with  the  five  remaining  names  serving  as 
alternates  in  case  of  absences.  A  total  of  45  third-grade  and  70 
fifth-grade  children  were  interviewed. 

As  requested,  most  schools  provided  a  separate  room  for  the  in¬ 
terview.  The  interviewer  took  the  child  from  his  classroom  to  this 
room  and  escorted  him  back  to  his  classroom  follov/ing  the  interview. 
Interviews  generally  lasted  for  about  20  minutes.  The  child  was  told 
that  he  would  be  asked  some  questions  about  his  simmer  school  and 
about  his  regular  school  and  was  assured  that  whatever  was  said  would 
not  be  told  to  his  teacher  or  supervisor.  The  interview  guide  con¬ 
sisted  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  child  and  items  to  be  rated 
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by  the  interviewer.  Each  rated  item  was  based  on  a  five-point  scale. 
The  interviewer  recorded  the  child's  responses  and  rated  the  child 
on  the  appropriate  scales  while  the  interview  was  in  progress. 

The  ratings  were  tallied,  summed,  and  converted  to  percentages. 

Once  again,  the  percentages  were  converted  into  a  three-point  scale: 
positive  (+),  neutral  (O),  and  negative  (-).  Open-ended  responses 
from  the  children  were  content-analyzed. 

E.  Questionnaires  to  Staff 

1.  Supervisor  Questionnaires 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  program  and  again  in  the  last 
week  of  the  program,  each  of  the  125  participating  supervisors,  func¬ 
tioning  in  the  capacity  of  summer  school  principals,  was  mailed  a 
questionnaire  with  an  enclosed  return  envelope.  One  hundred  three 
supervisors  (82  per  cent)  returned  the  initial  questionnaire  and 
102  supervisors  (82  per  cent)  retiirned  the  final  questionnaire.  Some 
items  on  the  two  questionnaires  were  comparable,  though  the  final  ques¬ 
tionnaire  contained  mainly  evaluative  data,  while  the  initial  ques¬ 
tionnaire  attempted  to  determine  principals'  expectations  about  the 
program. 


2.  Sample  Teacher  Que s t i onna ires 

Questionnaires  attempting  to  determine  teacher  expectations  were 
given  to  all  teachers  in  the  15  sample  schools  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
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itial  achievement  testing.  The  final  questionnaire,  administered  at 
the  time  of  the  final  achievement  testing,  attempted  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  teacher  expectations  were  fulfilled, as  well  as 
to  obtain  ratings  of  pupil  progress  and  other  aspects  of  the  program. 

At  each  school,  one  examiner  distributed  the  questionnaires  with  an 
attached  return  envelope  either  in  the  teachers'  mailboxes  or  direct¬ 
ly  to  those  teachers  whose  classes  were  being  tested.  Of  approximately 
175  initial  forms  distributed,  96  (55  per  cent)  were  returned.  Of 
an  estimated  I50  final  forms  distributed,  100  were  returned  (6?  per 
cent ) . 


3.  Non-Sample  Teacher  Questionnaires 

Because  of  the  length  of  the  teacher  questionnaire  the  investi¬ 
gators  felt  that  additional  questions  would  jeopardize  the  rate  of 
return.  Yet  there  were  additional  questions  the  research  staff  wished 
to  ask  SDES  teachers.  In  order  to  obtain  answers  to  these  questions, 

11  additional  schools  (not  part  of  the  15  sample  schools  and  thus  termed 
"non-sample")  participating  in  SDES  programs  throughout  the  city  were 
selected  for  distribution  of  a  separate  teacher  questionnaire.  Ques¬ 
tionnaires  (with  return  envelopes)  were  distributed  in  the  mailboxes 
of  only  the  teachers  in  the  reading/ arithmetic  program.  Of  approxi¬ 
mately  110  forms  distributed,  69  (63  per  cent)  were  returned. 

For  questionnaire  data  obtained  from  supervisors  and  teachers 
the  per  cent  of  respondents  selecting  each  option  of  the  multiple  choice 
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items  was  obtained.  Open-ended  questions  were  subjected  to  content 
analysis,  and  percentages  for  each  derived  category  of  response  were 
obtained . 

Organization  and  Analysis  of  Data 

In  many  cases,  data  relating  to  a  given  area  of  functioning 
were  obtained  from  many  of  the  sources  --  teacher  ratings,  supervisor 
ratings,  achievement  and  attitude  test  scores,  or  pupil  interviews. 
Rather  than  organize  this  report  in  terras  of  separate  discussions 
of  each  of  the  instruments,  a  more  meaningful  presentation  was  thought 
to  be  a  discussion  of  each  of  the  areas  of  functioning  evaluated.  In 
the  section  on  achievement,  for  example,  data  obtained  from  all  the 
available  sources  are  discussed.  Items  from  teacher  and  supervisor 
ratings  and  from  pupil  interviews  supplement  test  score  data  in  the 
overall  assessment  of  pupil  achievement.  The  report  of  the  results, 
presented  in  Chapter  III,  is  divided  into  five  sections:  (l)  The 
Quality  of  Instruction  and  Instructional  Staff;  (ll)  Academic  Achieve¬ 
ment;  (ill)  Pupil  Attitudes  tov/ard  School,  School  Subjects,  and  Re¬ 
lated  Aspects  of  Personal  Grov/th;  (IV)  Staff  Attitudes  toward  Pro¬ 
gram;  (V)  Attendance;  and  (VI )  Summary  and  Conclusions  on  Reading 
and  Mathematics  Program. 

Only  standardized  test  score  data  were  treated  in  an  inferential 
manner.  All  other  data  were  described  in  terms  of  the  percentages  of 
responses  to  each  of  the  options  in  closed -ended  items  or  in  terms  of 


percentages  obtained  from  categories  derived  from  content  analysis, 
in  the  open-ended  or  free-response  items.  In  all  cases  where  items 
were  omitted,  where  the  rater  indicated  "no  basis  for  Judgment,"  or 
where  he  indicated  an  item  to  be  irrelevant,  percentages  obtained 
for  "relevant  responses"  were  based  on  the  total  number  in  the  sample 
less  the  number  of  "omits"  or  "not-relevants . " 

Finally,  a  note  regarding  the  reliability  of  the  instruments 
used.  Where  standardized  achievement  tests  were  used,  reliabilities 
may  be  found  by  consulting  the  test  manuals  and  technical  reports. 

The  reliability  of  the  Observer  Rating  Instrument  was  not  determined; 
however,  for  a  very  similar  instrument  from  which  the  current  instru¬ 
ment  was  adapted,^  the  reported  reliabilities  were  between  .90  and 
.96,  based  on  joint  independent  observations  of  the  same  classes.  Re¬ 
liabilities  have  yet  to  be  established  for  the  Pupil  Attitude  Inven¬ 
tory  and  the  Pupil  Interview  Rating  Sheet. 


°David  J.  Fox,  "Expansion  of  the  More  Effective  Schools  Program" 
(New  York:  Center  for  Urban  Education,  September  I967). 
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Chapter  III 

RESULTS  AKD  SUMMARY 

I.  The  Quality  of  Instruction  and  the  Instructional  Staff 

The  data  in  this  section  were  obtained  from  three  sources : 

(a)  Individual  Lesson  Observations  in  third  and  fifth  grades  from 
the  sample  schools;  (b)  Items  from  a  Teacher  Questionnaire  given 
to  a  sample  of  teachers  dealing  with  teachers '  background  and  ex¬ 
perience;  and  (c)  Ratings  by  a  sample  of  supervisors,  of  their 
staff  members. 

A .  IndividuaL  Lesson  Observations 

Observers  completed  an  observational  checklist  for  each  of  51 
classes,  rating  specific  items  in  three  general  areas:  (l)  the 
qualities  of  the  lesson;  (2)  the  qualities  of  the  teacher;  and  (3) 
an  overall  evaluation.  Ratings  of  items  on  the  qualities  of  the  les¬ 
son  were  further  subdivided  into  three  areas:  (a)  planning,  organ¬ 
ization,  and  substantive  qualities  of  the  lesson;  (b)  stimulation 
of  interest  and  pupil  responses;  and  (c)  evidences  of  creativity  and 
originality  in  the  lesson. 

Seventy-three  per  cent  of  the  observers  indicated  that  they  ob¬ 
served  either  a  language  arts  or  a  reading  lesson;  22  per  cent  ob¬ 
served  an  arithmetic  lesson,  and  28  per  cent  observed  activities  other 
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than  reading  or  arithmetic,  or  in  addition  to  teaching  and  arithmetic. ^ 
Almost  all  (98  per  cent)  of  the  observers  indicated  that  they  observed 
what  they  felt  was  at  least  a  reasonable  approximation  of  normal  func¬ 
tioning  in  the  classroom. 

Table  1  shows  the  per  cent  of  classes  rated  as  positive,  neutral, 
and  negative  for  each  item  within  each  category.  Categorizing  re¬ 
sponses  as  positive,  neutral,  and  negative  was  necessary  because  of 
the  non- comparability  of  the  various  scale  items.  The  obtained  per¬ 
centages  for  each  response  and  delineation  of  the  categories  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  appendix. 

Considering  planning  and  organization,  a  majority  of  classes  were 
rated  as  having  lessons  that  were  "well  planned,"  "well  organized,  " 
"clear,"  and  "steady."  In  the  second  area,  stimulation  of  interest, 
the  most  positive  ratings  were  for  the  item  dealing  with  pupil  inter¬ 
est  in  and  ability  to  follow  the  lesson.  The  majority  of  observers 
however,  reported  seeing  few  classes  in  which  the  lessons  elicited 
spontaneous  pupils'  questions.  In  terms  of  creativity  and  originality 
evidenced  in  the  lesson,  the  per  cent  of  classes  rated  favorably  was 
consistently  low. 

In  the  final  area,  qualities  of  the  teacher,  high  percentages  of 
favorable  ratings  were  obtained  for  all  teacher  qualities,  including 
personal  factors  and  demonstrated  knowledge  of  subject. 

For  the  overall  rating  (see  Table  2)  observers  responded  to  the 
question,  "How  would  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen  consider- 

^Percentages  add  up  to  a  sum  greater  than  100  per  cent  due  to  multiple 
responses,  since  in  any  one  classroom  more  than  one  lesson  may  have 
been  observed. 
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TAELE  1 


PER  CENT  OF  CLASSES  RATED  POSITIVE  (+),  NEUTRAL  (O)  AND 
NEGATIVE  (-)  BY  OBSERVERS  OF  THIRD  AND 
FIFTH-GRADE  CLASSES  IN  A  SAMPLE  OF  15 
SCHOOLS,  FOR  EACH  OF  26  LESSON  AND 
TEACHER  QUALITIES 


Item  (Item  No.)^ 

Per  Cent 

F) - 

Good  or 
Positive 

of  Classes 

- col - 

Average  or 
Neutral 

Rated: 

— C^) 

Poor  or 
Negative 

i'l 

I. 

1. 

Qualities  of  the  Lesson 

A.  Planning:,  Organization 
and  Substantive  Quali- 

ties  of  the  Lesson 

Amount  of  Planning  and 
Organization  (5) 

58 

30 

12 

50 

2. 

System.atic  and  Organized  (2?) 

68 

28 

04 

50 

3* 

Steady  (vs.  Erratic)  (20) 

74 

20 

06 

50 

4. 

Foundation  for  Independent 
Work  and  Thinking  (11) 

24 

66 

10 

50 

5. 

Possibility  for  Continiiity 
(10) 

31 

63 

06 

51 

6. 

Clear  (vs.  Unclear)  (26) 

78 

14 

08 

50 

7. 

Deep  (vs.  Superficial)  (21) 

35 

27 

38 

37 

1. 

B.  Stimulation  of  Interest 

Interest  and  Enthusiasm  (14) 

39 

37 

24 

51 

2. 

Class  Showed  Interest  In  and 
Followed  Lesson  (15) 

64 

20 

16 

51 

3- 

Lesson  Elicited  Spontaneous 
Questions  (l6) 

04 

20 

76 

50 

4. 

Stimiilating  (vs.  Dull)  for 
Children  (23) 

34 

34 

32 

50 

5. 

Hands  Raised  to  Teacher 
Question  (1?) 

23 

55 

22 

47 

6. 

Use  of  Child’s  Background 
and  Experience  (13) 

04 

57 

39 

47 
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Ti\BLE  1  (continued) 


Per  Cent 

of  Classes 

Rated: 

(+) 

(0) 

(-) 

Good  or 

Average  or 

Poor  or 

h 

Item  (Item  No.)  Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 

N 

C.  Creativity  and  Origi- 

nality  in  Lesson 

1. 

Level  of  Creativity  and  Imagi¬ 
nation  in  Lesson  (6) 

22 

25 

53 

51 

2. 

Stimulation  of  Creative 
Thinking  (8) 

06 

34 

60 

47 

3. 

Imaginative  (vs.  Routine)  (18) 

26 

36 

38 

47 

4. 

Creative  (vs.  Uncreative)  (25) 

20 

35 

45 

46 

5. 

Original  (vs.  Stereo¬ 
typed)  (22) 

24 

29 

47 

^5 

II. 

Qualities  of  the  Teacher 

1. 

Flexible  (vs.  Inflexible) 

(28) 

50 

31 

19 

48 

2. 

Empathic  (vs.  Disinter¬ 
ested)  (29) 

66 

27 

07 

51 

3. 

Responsive  (vs.  Aloof)  (3O) 

58 

26 

16 

50 

4. 

Alert  (vs.  Apathetic)  (3I) 

62 

28 

10 

51 

5. 

High  Expectations  for  Children 
(vs.  Low)  (32) 

60 

25 

15 

50 

6. 

Committed  (vs.  Uncommitted) 

(34) 

59 

24 

17 

41 

7. 

Integrated  Personality 
(vs.  Immature)  (35) 

70 

18 

12 

50 

8. 

Demonstrates  Knowledge  of 
Subject  (19) 

67 

23 

10 

43 

^See  Appendix  for  full  statement  of  item. 

“Although  51  classes  were  observed,  the  numbers  in  this  column  represent 
the  number  of  classes  obtaining  a  substantive  rating  less  *’omits,”  **no 
basis  for  judgment,**  or  *'not  relevant”  responses.  Percentages  pre¬ 
sented  are  based  o  n  the  number  of  substantive  ratings  indicated  in 
this  column  and  varying  from  item  to  item. 
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ing  the  quality  of  instruction?"  In  general  these  ratings  tended  to 
be  'average"  or  slightly  "better  than  average.”  A  comparison  was  made 
between  the  overall  ratings  obtained  in  this  study  and  ratings  to  the 
same  question  in  both  the  More  Effective  Schools  Study  and  the  Open 
Enrollment  Study.  Table  2  presents  the  percentages  obtained  in  each 
of  these  studies  for  comparison  with  the  present  findings. 

The  per  cent  of  classes  rated  as  "better  than  average"  or  "out¬ 
standing''  (36  per  cent)  in  the  SDES  program  was  about  the  same  as  the 
percentage  so  rated  in  the  schools  serving  as  control  schools  in  the 
MES  study  (32  per  cent),  but  lower  than  for  classes  in  the  MES  schools 
(U6  per  cent)  and  lov/er  than  both  the  sending  schools  (45  per  cent) 
and  the  receiving  schools  (42  per  cent)  in  the  Open  Enrollment  Study. 

TABLE  2 

COMPARISON  OF  OVERALL  RATINGS  BETWEEN  SCHOOLS  IN  THIS  STUDY, 
MES  STUDY,  AND  OPEN  ENROLLMENT  STUDY 


More  Effective 
Schools  Study*^ 

2 

Open  Enrollment  Study 

Per  Cent  of 

Classes  Rated  as: 

SDES 

MES  Schools 

Control 

Schools 

Sending 

School 

Receiving 

School 

1.  Outstanding 

14 

14 

06 

08 

14 

2.  Better  than 
Average 

22 

32 

26 

37 

28 

3.  Average 

41 

34 

52 

27 

33 

4.  Below  Average 

19 

14 

10 

17 

18 

5»  Extremely  poor 

04 

06 

06 

11 

07 

Number  of  Classes 
Observed 

51 

300 

68 

99 

198 

iDavid  J.  Fox,  "Expansion  of  the  More  Effective  Schools  Program"  (New 
York:  Center  for  Urban  Education,  September  196? ). 

^David  J.  Fox,  "Expansion  of  the  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  Program" 
(New  York:  Center  for  Urban  Education,  October  I967). 
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Observers  were  also  asked  to  make  open-ended  comments  on  what 
they  had  observed,  and  these  comments  were  content-analyzed  in  terms 
of  two  major  categories,  strengths  and  weaknesses  mentioned  (see 
Table  3). 

The  strengths  most  often  mentioned  were  teacher  attitudes  and 
personal  qualities,  opportunity  for  individualized  instruction,  op- 
portimity  for  child's  expression  and  involvement,  effective  use  of 
materials,  and  planning  and  organization.  The  items  least  often 
mentioned  as  strengths  were  relationship  of  lesson  to  child's  ex¬ 
periences  and  needs,  and  depth  of  lesson. 

B.  Background  and  Experience  of  Staff 

Ba^ed  upon  responses  from  90  supervisors,  it  was  learned  that 
86  per  cent  of  summer  supervisors  had  been  assistants  to  principals 
during  the  regular  school  year,  and  a  few  had  been  principals  or  act 
ing  principals. 

Part  of  the  questionnaire  distributed  to  the  teachers  pertained 
to  their  teaching  experience  and  background.  Of  the  78  teachers  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  questionnaire,  6l  per  cent  were  teaching  the  same 
grade(s)  during  the  summer  as  they  had  taught  during  the  year,  while 

35  per  cent  did  not  teach  the  same  grade.  Almost  all  the  teachers 
(97  per  cent)  had  Common  Branch  licenses.  Forty-three  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  had  from  one  to  four  years  of  prior  teaching  experience 

36  per  cent  had  taught  for  five  to  ten  years;  nine  per  cent  had  been 
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TABLE  3 

NUl'fflER  AND  PER  CEiTT  OF  CLASSES  FOR  \mCE  OBSERVER  COMMENTS  REFERRED  TO 
SPECIFIED  STRENGTHS  AND  VEAKNESSES 


No.  and  Per  Cent  of  No.  and  Per  Cent  of 

Classes  Mentioned  for  Classes  Mentioned  for 

Each  of  Eight  Strengths  Each  of  Four  Weaknesses 


Number  Per  Cent^  Number  Per  Cent 

1.  Teacher  Attitudes 
and  Qualities 

24  51  15  32 

2.  Individualized 
Instruction 

o 

o 

1 — i 

cv 

3.  Use  of  material 

22  4?  00 

4.  OpiXirtunity  for  child’s 
expression  and  involve¬ 
ment 

(-■ 

o 

o 

5.  Planning  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  lesson 

19  40  7  15 

6.  Use  of  assistants 

10  21  00 

?.  Physical  organization 
of  class  size 

10  21  00 

8.  Relationship  of  lesson 
to  child's  experiences 
and  needs 

4  09  8  17 

9*  Depth  of  lesson 

0  0  9  19 

‘N  =  4?  lessons  or  observation  periods. 
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teaching  between  11  to  l4  years,  and  12  per  cent  had  over  15  years 
of  experience.  Moreover,  almost  all  the  teachers  (99  per  cent)  had 
taught  children  from  similar  background  before  the  summer  program. 

Supervisors  were  asked  to  specify  the  number  of  teachers  who 
dropped  out  during  the  summer.  Of  102  responding,  60  per  cent  in¬ 
dicated  no  dropouts,  26  per  cent  had  one  teacher  leave,  and  12  per 
cent  had  two  teachers  leave.  The  major  reason  given  for  the  resigna¬ 
tions  was  illness. 

Supervisors  were  also  asked'  how  often  staff  conferences  were 
held.  Of  102  responding,  22  per  cent  said  "once  a  week  or  more,"  70 
per  cent  said  "occasionally,"  five  per  cent  "rarely,"  and  three  per 
cent  "not  at  all." 

When  asked  what  recommendations  supervisors  had  regarding  salary, 
recruitment,  and  pre -service  training  to  improve  summer  staff  for  next 
summer,  48  per  cent  suggested  additional  pre -service  training;  25  per 
cent  indicated  a  need  for  an  increase  in  salaries;  25  per  cent  sug¬ 
gested  earlier  and  better  recruitment;  l8  per  cent  wanted  additional 
paid  time  for  conferences;  and  1?  per  cent  indicated  a  need  for  addi¬ 
tional  in-service  training. 

C .  Ratings  of  Staff  by  Summer  Supervisor 

Supervisors  were  asked  to  rate  the  "quality  of  their  instructional 
staff"  and  the  "quality  of  instruction"  provided.  On  the  average,  they 
rated  one-third  of  their  staff  as  "superior;"  40  per  cent  as  "better 
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than  average;"  24  per  cent  as  "average,"  and  only  3  per  cent  as  "be¬ 
low  average . " 

Since  supervisors  rated  the  "quality  of  instruction"  provided 
a.t  their  school,  responses  came  from  some  102  different  schools.  Ob¬ 
servers,  on  the  other  hand,  based  their  ratings  on  the  "quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion"  for  specific  third  and  fifth  grade  classes  in  15  sample  schools. 

Quite  clearly,  the  supervisors  and  the  observers  did  not  agree  regard¬ 
ing  the  "quality  of  instruction,"  if  the  observer  ratings  of  third 
and  fifth  grade  can  be  considered  representative  of  all  the  schools. 

Ratings  of  the  "quality  of  instruction"  made  by  supervisors  and  ob¬ 
servers  are  compared  in  Table  4. 


TABLE  4 

RATINGS  BY  SUPERVISORS  AND  OBSERVERS  OF  THE 
^’QUALITY  OF  INSTRUCTION’* 


Per 

'  Cent  of 

Ratings 

of; 

Ratings  by; 

Outstand¬ 

ing 

Better 
than  Av. 

Aver. 

Below 

Aver. 

Extra 

Poor 

N 

Principals 

30 

6? 

03 

00 

00 

102  schools 

Observers 

14 

22 

41 

19 

04 

51  classes 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  summer  supervisors  responding  felt  that 
the  "quality  of  instruction"  at  their  school  was  "better  than  average," 
and  none  thought  it  was  'below  average."  A  further  finding  regarding 
the  supervisors'  ratings  was  that,  while  the  supervisors  rated  27  per 
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cent  of  their  staff  as  "average"  or  "below,"  only  three  per  cent  rated 
the  "quality  of  instruction"  as  "average"  or  "below."  What  this  sug¬ 
gests  is  that  in  only  three  per  cent  of  the  schools  was  the  proportion 
of  teachers  rated  "average"  or  "below"  high  enough  to  warrant  the  super¬ 
visor  to  make  the  judgment  that  the  overall  quality  of  instruction  at 
that  school  was  "average"  or  "below."  This  is  not  necessarily  an  in¬ 
consistency.  When  the  supervisors  were  further  asked  to  compare  the 
summer  I967  teachers  to  those  who  teach  in  their  school  during  the 
regular  school  year,  72  per  cent  rated  their  summer  teachers  as  "su¬ 
perior,"  28  per  cent  rated  them  as  "the  same,"  and  none  rated  them 
as  "less  able." 

D .  Summary 

Observer  ratings  of  the  overall  quality  of  instruction  were  found, 
for  most  classes,  to  have  been  "average"  or  somewhat  "above  average." 

The  distribution  of  these  ratings  was  generally  similar  to  ratings 
obtained  from  previous  studies,  although  ratings  for  the  summer  pro¬ 
gram  had  somewhat  more  average  and  fewer  better-than-average  ratings. 
Most  classes  had  lessons  rated  favorably  in  terms  of  the  amount  of 
planning,  organization,  and  clarity,  yet  the  modal  response  of  obser¬ 
vers  indicated  some  superficiality  and  little  creativity  or  original¬ 
ity  in  the  lessons  observed.  Ratings  of  personal  qualities  of  the 
teachers  were  all  favorable.  Pupil  interest  in  the  lesson  was  most 
often  rated  above  average,  though  ratings  tended  toward  the  average  or 
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neutral  point.  Strengths  most  often  mentioned  were  teacher  attitudes 
and  qualities,  opportunity  for  individualized  instruction,  effective 
use  of  materials,  and  opportunity  for  child's  expression  and  involve¬ 
ment. 

Supervisor  ratings  of  the  "quality  of  instruction"  and  "quality 
of  staff"  were  highly  favorable. 

II .  Academic  Achievement 

Academic  achievement  during  the  six-week  summer  program  was 
assessed  through:  standardized  reading  and  arithmetic  test  score  data 
teacher  and  supervisor  ratings  of  improvement  in  selected  academic 
areas;  and  ratings  of  improvement  made  by  interviewers  based  upon  the 
responses  of  a  sample  of  children  during  personal  interviews. 

A .  Academic  Achievement  as  Measured  by  Standardized  Test  Score 
Data 

As  stated  in  the  description  of  the  sample,  children  were  asked 
to  indicate  the  grade  they  were  in  during  the  regular  school  year. 
Identifying  and  separating  the  children  was  important  for  descriptive 
purposes.  Achievement  data  reported  in  this  section  are  based  on  chil 
dren  in  third  and 'fifth  grade  classes  who  reported  that  they  had  been 
in  either  the  third  or  fifth  grades  during  the  regular  school  year 
preceding. 

Table  5  presents  the  initial  and  final  means  and  the  means  of 
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Grade  3 


Mean 

N 

Grade  3 


Mean 

N 


TABLE  5 

ACHIEVEMENT  DATA  FROM  PRE-AND  POSTTESTING,  BY 
GRADE,  FOR  READING  AND  ARITHMETIC 

Arithmetic 

Vocabulary _ Comprehension _ Computation 

Pre  Post  Dif, Pre  Post  Dif. Pre  Post  Dif. 


2.40  2.49  +.09-=»:- 
-  -  321 

3.B5  3.82  -.03 
216 


2.22  2.36  +.14-**- 

222 

3.64  3.64  .00 

-  -  198 


3.14  3.17  +.03 

-  97 

4.56  4.62  +.06* 

-  215 


+-'^<.01 
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the  differences  between  initial  and  final  testing  obtained  by  third 
and  fifth  grade  children  on  the  Gates  MacGinitie  Reading  Test  (Vo¬ 
cabulary  and  Comprehension)  and  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
(Computation),  each  expressed  in  terms  of  grade  level.  The  differ¬ 
ence  column  represents  the  amount  of  change  or  growth  made  after 
about  17  half-days  of  instruction. 

As  indicated  in  Table  5?  initially  third  graders  were  found  to 
be  reading  at  2.k0  in  vocabulary  and  2.22  in  comprehension,  about 
1.5  years  below  grade  level.  Their  average  of  3*1^  in  arithmetic  com¬ 
putation  placed  them  slightly  less  than  one  year  behind.  Fifth  graders 
were  found  to  be  more  than  two  years  behind  in  reading  in  both  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  comprehension  and  about  1.5  years  behind  in  arithmetic  com¬ 
putation.  3 

Third  graders  made  statistically  significant  gains  in  both  vo¬ 
cabulary  and  reading  comprehension^  but  not  in  arithmetic  computation. 
For  fifth  graders,  no  statistically  significant  gains  were  made  in 
vocabulary  or  reading  comprehension.  For  arithmetic  computation,  how¬ 
ever,  fifth  graders  significantly  increased,  gaining  one-half  month. 

The  same  reading  and  arithmetic  data  are  presented  in  Table  6  in 

^These  grade  levels  were  obtained  from  the  test  manual  which  bases 
its  norms  on  a  nationwide  sample,  rather  than  the  New  York  City 
sample,  typically  used  in  other  test  reporting. 

ii 

It  must  be  recognized  that  these  gains  are  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  in  large  part  because  of  the  large  number  of  children  tested. 

In  terms  of  practical  classroom  functioning  they  may  have  little 
meaning. 


NIMBER  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  GAINED,  LOST  OR  DID  NOT  CHANGE 
FROM  INITIAL  TO  FINAL  TESTING  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  THOSE  CHANGING  WHO  INCREASED  AND  DECREASED 
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terms  of  the  per  cent  of  children  vho  gained,  lost,  or  did  not  change 
from  initial  to  final  testing. 

The  previous  findings  for  third  graders  were  corroborated  by 
tests  of  proportions.  A  significantly  greater  than  chance  proportion 
of  third-grade  children  increased  than  would  have  been  expected  to, 
in  both  vocabulary  and  comprehension,  but  the  data  on  change  in  arith¬ 
metic  were  almost  classically  the  50-50  chance  pattern,  as  were  all 
three  sets  of  data  for  fifth  graders.  The  fact  that  a  significant 
proportion  of  fifth  graders  did  not  change  in  either  vocabulary  or 
comprehension  corroborates  the  results  obtained  from  the  t-tests  pre¬ 
viously  reported.  However,  whereas  fifth  graders  increased  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  arithmetic  computation  (p<,.05),  the  proportion  of  fifth 
graders  who  increased  was  not  significantly  greater  than  would  be 
expected  by  chance.  This  finding  suggests  that  among  these  fifth 
graders  who  did  change  from  initial  to  final  testing  the  amount  gained 
was  greater  than  the  amount  lost.  Thus,  even  though  about  the  same 
proportion  gained  as  lost,  the  overall  mean  change  was  significantly 
positive. 5 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  possibility  that  growth  in  read¬ 
ing  and  arithmetic  during  the  summer  depended  upon  how  far  behind 
the  children  were  initially  when  they  entered  the  program.  For  each 


^Because  there  were  differences  between  third  and  fifth  graders  in 
achievement,  the  item  dealing  with  "The  Quality  of  Instruction"  on 
the  Individual  Lesson  Observation  Rating  Sheet  was  analyzed  separate¬ 
ly  for  third  and  fifth  grades.  Differences  for  this  item  were  not 
obtained,  indicating  that  the  observers  perceived  no  difference  in 
the  quality  of  instruction  between  third  and  fifth  grade  classes. 
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class,  the  initial  mean  grade  level  in  vocabulary,  comprehension, 
and  computation  was  correlated  with  the  mean  change  of  that  class  for 
each  subtest.  The  resiilts  are  summarized  in  Table  7  below. 


TilBLE  ? 

CORRELATIONS  BETWEEN  INITIAL  MEAN  GRADE  LEVEL  AND  MEAN 
CHANGE  BY  GRADE 


Reading 

Vocabxilary 

Comprehension 

Arithmetic 

Computation 

r 

Number 
of  Classes 

r 

Nimiber 
of  Classes 

Number 

r  of  Classes 

Grade 

3 

<r\ 

1 — 1 

• 

1 

25 

.10 

25 

OvJ 

1 — 1 

o 

0 

1 

Grade 

5 

O 

• 

1 

Zk 

1 — 1  I 

•  1 

23 

.03  23 

None  of  the  correlations  were  statistically  significant,  indicating 
no  relationship  at  the  class  level  between  initial  ability  and  pro¬ 
gress  in  reading  or  arithmetic. 

B.  Teacher  and  Supervisor  Ratings  of  Achievement^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  both  a  sample  of  teachers  and  a 
sample  of  supervisors  were  asked  to  estimate  the  gains  in  months  they 
expected  their  children  would  make  in  reading  and  arithmetic.  Table 
8  presents  these  data.  At  the  end  of  the  program  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  were  asked  to  estimate  the  progress  actually  observed  in  their 


^Teachers  whose  ratings  were  obtained  were  teaching  at  all  grade  levels 
in  the  school,  not  just  third  and  fifth  grades. 


TEACHER  AND  SUPERVISOR  EXPECTATIONS  ( PRE)  AND  EVALUATIONS 

(post)  of  months  of  improvement,  in  per  cent 
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children  in  reading  and  arithmetic. 

As  may  be  seen  from  Table  8,  most  often  teachers  and  supervisors 
both  expected  and  believed  they  obtained  somewhere  between  two  and 
three  months'  progress  in  both  reading  and  arithmetic.  The  large 
percentages  of  "NR"  (not  relevant)  responses  for  teachers  in  arith¬ 
metic  reflects  the  fact  that  many  teachers  did  not  stress  or  cover 
arithmetic.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  there  was  somewhat 
of  a  downward  shift  from  initial  to  final  teachers'  ratings  of  achieve 
ment  in  mathematics,  there  was  a  slight  upward  shift  for  supervisors. 
Teacher  estimates  (post)  of  obtained  achievement  in  arithmetic  were 
somewhat  lower  than  what  they  indicated  they  had  expected  (pre),  where 
as  supervisors'  estimates  (post)  of  obtained  achievement  were  somewhat 
higher  than  they  had  expected  (pre). 

Of  the  teachers  and  supervisors  who  mentioned  reading  and/or 
arithmetic  as  a  goal  of  the  summer  program,  95  per  cent  stated  that 
they  expected  "progress"  or  "improvement"  in  these  subjects,  whereas 
only  five  per  cent  mentioned  "maintenance"  of  current  levels.  This 
was  further  supported  by  the  data  presented  in  Table  8,  where  only 
three  per  cent  of  teachers  and  one  per  cent  of  supervisors  stated  that 
they  expected  no  improvement  in  reading,  and  five  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  and  none  of  the  supervisors  stated  they  expected  no  improve¬ 
ment  in  arithmetic.  This  indicates  that  SDES  staff  had  as  the  goal 
or  expectation  of  the  program  more  than  maintaining  reading  and  arith¬ 


metic  levels. 
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Even  where  "significant"  academic  achievement  was  made,  that 
achievement,  as  indicated  by  test  score  data  at  two  representative 
grade  levels,  was  lower  than  most  teachers  and  principals  expected 
and  lower  than  they  thought  they  had  obtained. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  amount  of  achievement  the  teacher  expected  and  the 
actual  achievement  of  her  class.  No  significant  relationships  were 
found  between  third  grade  teachers'  estimates  and  actual  improvement 
in  reading  comprehension  or  arithmetic  computation  and  none  for  fifth 
graders  in  reading  or  arithmetic.  The  only  significant  relationship 
found  was  between  the  third  grade  teachers '  estimates  of  improvement 
in  reading  and  actual  gains  made  in  the  vocabulary  subtest,  one  of 
the  two  reading  subtests.  The  obtained  correlation  was  -.5^  (pC.02), 
and  not  in  the  expected  direction.  Since  none  of  the  other  correla¬ 
tions  supported  this  finding,  it  is  possible  that  this  one  correlation 
occurred  by  chance.  Correlations  were  also  performed  between  the 
actual  mean  improvement  made  by  each  class  in  each  of  the  subtests 
and  the  years  of  experience  that  each  class  teacher  had  in  teaching 
children  from  similar  backgrounds.  No  significant  correlations  were 
obtained,  indicating  that  teacher  experience  and  class  improvement 
were  not  related . 

Teachers  were  asked  to  rate  how  their  children  would  do  in 


academic  performance  and  performance  in  other  skill  areas  next  fall. 
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compared  to  similar  children  who  did  not  attend  the  summer  program. 
Teachers  rated  these  items  initially  and  finally,  whereas  supervisors 
were  asked  to  rate  them  only  initially.  As  may  be  seen  from  Table  9? 
a  considerably  higher  percentage  of  supervisors  initially  rated  the 
children  as  "better  than  comparable  non-attenders"  in  both  academic 
performance  and  other  skill  areas  than  did  the  teachers.  For  both 
items  there  was  once  again  a  slight  drop  from  initial  to  final 
teacher  ratings. 

Post  program  questions  regarding  achievement  in  academic  and 
skill  areas  were  given  to  69  teachers  who  were  not  among  those  in  the 
15  sample  schools.  These  teachers,  teaching  in  various  grades,  were 
asked  to  rate  whether  children  in  their  classes  had  made  either  little 
or  no  improvement,  some  improvement,  or  much  improvement,  and  for 
each  rating  were  asked  to  indicate  whether  this  improvement  was  less 
than,  the  same  as,  or  greater  than  expected.  These  data  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Table  10.  While  the  highest  percentages  occurred  in  the 
"some  improvement"  category,  the  results  here  were  clearly  positive, 
with  between  66  to  97  per  cent  of  the  teachers  indicating  either  some 
or  much  improvement  for  each  of  the  areas. 

In  general,  the  ratings  of  improvement  indicated  that  most  teach¬ 
ers  believed  they  had  obtained  "some"  improvement,  as  opposed  to 
"little"  (or  "none")  or  "much."  The  expectancy  ratings  tended  to  re¬ 
flect  the  fact  that,  in  general,  improvement  obtained  was  the  same 
as  expected.  Most  teachers,  then  expected  and  believed  they  had  ob¬ 
tained  "some"  improvement  in  aUthe  achievement  areas. 


TEACHER  AND  SUPERVISOR  RATINGS  COMPARING  SUMMER  SCHOOL 
ATTENDERS  AND  NONATTENDERS  (IN  PER  CENT) 
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PER  CENT  OF  69  NON-SAMPLE  TEACHERS  RATING  "EXTENT  OF  IMPROVEMENT"  IN  11  ACADEMIC  AREAS  AND 
PER  CENT  OF  SAME  TEACHERS  RATING  EXTENT  TO  IVHICH  IMPROVEMENT  MJlDE  WAS  EXPECTED 
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C .  Interviewer  Ratings  and  Children's  Responses  In  Interviews 

Interviewers  asked  the  children  how  they  felt  they  had  done  in 
reading  and  arithmetic  at  their  old  school,  and  how  they  felt  they 
were  doing  at  the  time  of  the  interview  (near  the  end  of  summer 
schools).  They  then  rated  the  responses  in  terms  of  whether  the 
child  felt  he  was  doing  "better,"  the  "same,"  or  "worse"  at  the 
time  of  the  interview. 

As  indicated  in  Table  11,  below,  more  than  half  the  children 
in  both  the  third  (59  cent)  and  fifth  (6?  per  cent)  grade  were 
rated  as  feeling  they  were  doing  "much"  or  "somewhat  better"  in 
"reading"  now  than  they  did  last  year.  Almost  half  (45  per  cent) 
of  the  third  graders  and  slightly  more  than  half  (58  per  cent)  of 
the  fifth  graders  were  rated  as  feeling  they  were  now  doing  "better” 

TAB1£  11 

PER  CENT  OF  THIRD  AND  FIFTH  GRADE  CHILDREN  RATED  BY  INTERVIEWERS 
AS  DOING  "BETTER,"  "SAME,"  OR  "’WORSE"  IN  READING  AND  MATHEMATICS 


Sub.iect 

Grade 

Per  Cent  Children  Rated 
As  Feeling  They  Are  Doing 

Better  Same  Worse 
+  0  - 

N 

Reading 

Third 

59 

32 

09 

44 

Fifth 

67 

30 

03 

70 

Mathematics 

Third 

45 

47 

08 

36 

Fifth 

to 

31 

11 

54 
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in  "mathematics.''  Thus,  not  only  teachers  and  principals  but  chil¬ 
dren,  too,  at  least  in  the  third  and  fifth  grades,  had  positive  per¬ 
ceptions  of  their  progress  during  the  summer.  In  contrast  to  the 
percentages  of  children  who  actually  did  improve,  made  no  change,  or 
decreased  (Table  6)  in  test  score,  self-perceived  improvement  was 
considerably  greater  than  actual  improvement  and  perceived  loss  much 
smaller  than  actual  loss. 

D .  Comparison  of  Achievement  in  Reading  During  the  I966  and 

1967  Summer  Programs 

In  1966  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  evaluated 
the  summer  program.  As  part  of  that  evaluation,  fifth-grade  children 
were  given  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  in  Reading  both  initial¬ 
ly  and  finally.  In  the  Board's  study  and  in  this  study,  the  period 
of  instruction  intervening  between  initial  and  final  testing  was 
about  the  same.  While  in  I966  a  significant  mean  gain  in  "reading""^ 
of  2.5  months  was  reported,  in  this  study  there  was  no  mean  gain  in 
comprehension  and  a  loss  of  .03  was  obtained  in  vocabulary.  Clearly, 
findings  for  the  fifth  grade  this  year  were  not  comparable  to  those 
reported  last  year. 

E ,  Summary  of  Achievement  Findings  and  Recommendations 

Teachers  and  supervisors  generally  rated  improvement  in  academ¬ 
ic  areas  moderately,  with  teachers  more  conservative  in  their  ap¬ 
praisals  than  supervisors.  A  high  percentage  of  third-and  fifth- 

7 

Whether  this  referred  to  vocabulary,  comprehension,  or  an  index 
derived  from  both  was  not  stated. 
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grade  children  also  seemed  to  feel  that  they  improved  in  reading 
and  arithmetic.  In  addition,  teachers  and  supervisors  as  well  as 
children  seemed  to  indicate  greater  improvement  in  language  arts  and 
reading  than  in  math.  This  is  to  be  expected  since  a  greater  empha¬ 
sis  was  placed  on  reading  than  on  arithmetic.  Based  on  standardized 
test  score  data,  significant  improvement  was  made  in  reading  (vo¬ 
cabulary  and  comprehension)  by  the  third  graders.  Gains  in  arith¬ 
metic  computation  for  third  graders  were  not  significant,  and  no 
significant  improvement  vras  made  in  either  vocabulary  or  comprehension 

O 

for  fifth-grade  children. °  Where  significant  improvement  was  found 
in  mean  arithmetic  computation  for  fifth  graders  based  upon  t-tests, 
the  proportion  of  children  increasing  was  not  found  to  be  significant. 
This  must  reflect  the  fact  that  the  extent  of  change  for  fifth  graders 
who  did  improve  was  greater  than  the  extent  of  change  for  fifth  grad¬ 
ers  who  decreased. 

The  problem  which  arose  in  interpreting  these  data  was  how  much 
progress  could  be  expected  after  1?  half-days  of  instruction.  Normal 
progress  during  the  regular  school  year  for  this  amount  of  time  would 
be  reflected  by  gains  of  less  than  one  month.  Knowing  that  many  of 
these  children  do  not  progress  at  a  normal  rate,  it  could  be  specula¬ 
ted  that  normal  progress  for  them  might  be  about  half  of  what  would 
be  expected  from  children  not  retarded  in  reading.  On  that  assumption, 

^Since  standardized  test  score  data  were  obtained  only  on  third  and 
fifth  graders,  no  inferences  can  be  made  regarding  classes  at  other 
grade  levels . 
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the  expected  gain  would  be  about  one  week.  Such  a  small  difference, 
to  be  statistically  significant,  would  require  a  much  larger  sample 
than  was  employed  in  this  study.  Whether  any  given  amount  of  change 
is  educationally  significant  could  be  evaluated  by  means  of  a  control 
group. 

Without  a  group  of  comparable  children  who  did  not  participate 
in  the  summer  program,  no  clear  inference  may  be  made  as  to  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  summer  program,  on  achievement.  All  that  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  is  whether  the  children  who  attended  did  achieve.  Had  a  com¬ 
parable  group  of  non-attenders  been  found  to  decrease  significantly 
over  the  summer,  then  the  fact  that  the  fifth  grade  children  who  at¬ 
tended  did  not  decrease  in  reading  could  have  been  both  statistical¬ 
ly  and  educationally  significant,  since  that  would  be  evidence  that 
the  program  maintained  skills  that  were  acquired  during  the  year. 

Had  such  a  non-attender  group  been  found  to  gain  a  month,  then  the 
fact  that  attenders  did  not  change  might  reflect  negative  attributes 
of  the  program.  Had  no  change  been  found  in  the  comparable  group, 
then  the  inference  would  have  been  that  the  summer  program  makes  no 
difference . 

To  provide  some  guidance  in  this  respect,  members  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  staff  reviewed  studies  dealing  with  achievement  before  and  after 
summer  recess.  This  review  yielded  no  consistent  evidence  of  either 
losses  or  gains  in  reading,  though  several  studies  reported  losses 
in  arithmetic  skills.  This  would  suggest  that  gains  in  reading,  where 
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found,  might  be  attributed  to  the  program;  but  more  importantly,  that 
the  program  may  have  been  successful  in  preventing  losses  in  arith¬ 
metic  computation  from  occurring. 

What  is  of  central  importance  is  the  determination  of  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  children  in  the  fall,  when  they  return  to  school.  There 
is  a  four -week  period  for  forgetting  to  take  place,  even  for  the 
children  who  did  make  gains.  It  may  be  that  as  much  forgetting  will 
take  place  in  the  four-week  recess  as  in  the  ten- week  recess.  It 
would  be  fruitful  to  compare  attenders  with  non-attenders  on  the 
reading  and  arithmetic  tests  given  during  the  school  year.  Such  a 
comparison  might  tell  us  whether  improvement  or  even  holding  their 
own  during  the  summer  is  maintained  better  by  attenders  than  by  non- 
attenders  during  the  course  of  the  school  year. 

III.  Pupil  Attitude  Toward  School,  School  Subjects,  and  Related 
Aspects  of  Personal  Gro\^rbh 

Data  are  available  to  provide  different  insights  into  pupil  at¬ 
titudes  toward  school  in  general  and  toward  the  summer  experience  in 
particular.  First,  the  most  direct  data  are  based  on  the  responses 
of  pupils  to  items  on  the  Pupil  Attitude  Inventory  they  completed. 

These  data  are  presented  in  Table  12.  There  are  also  ratings  of  these 
dimensions  of  pupil  attitude  obtained  from  the  interviewers  (Table  13)? 
and  the  "sample"  teachers  (Table  l4). 

A .  Pupil  Expression  of  Attitude 


The  pupils  themselves  consistently  expressed  positive  attitudes 
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TABIE  12 


PUPIL  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SCHOOL,  RELATED  ATTITUDES, 
AND  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT  AS  INDICATED 
BY  ATTITUDE  INVENTORY 


Per  Cent 

of  Pupils 

Responding  Positively 

Grade 

Item 

Pre 

Post 

I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  go  to  school  at  all. 

51 

56 

s'' 

65 

67 

3 

I  like  ever3rthing  about  school. 

76 

70 

5 

58 

51 

3 

I  need  to  go  to  school  so  I  can  do  what  1 

want  when  I  grow  up. 

76 

76 

5 

76 

78 

3 

X  would  like  to  go  to  school  for  as  many 

years  as  I  can. 

69 

66 

5 

65 

67 

3 

I  will  quit  school  as  soon  as  I  can. 

53 

60 

5 

79 

76 

3 

I  know  that  if  I  work  hard  at  school  I  will 

get  good  grades. 

89 

89 

5 

89 

91 

3 

I  liked  being  in  school  this  summer. 

72 

5 

58 

3 

My  teachers  really  helped  me. 

83 

5 

76 

3 

Things  learned  this  summer  will  help  in 

school  neyb  year. 

84 

5 

84 

3 

I  would  like  to  return  next  summer. 

53 

5 

32 

3 

Learned  more  this  summer  than  during  the  year 

52 

5 

28 

3 

This  was  the  best  school  I  know. 

50 

5 

27 

^asic  N  for  third  grade  *  28?  • 

^Basic  N  for  fifth  grade  *  276, 

®This  question  was  asked  at  the  Posttest  only. 
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toward  school  as  reflected  in  their  responses  to  six  items  of  the 
Pupil  Attitude  Inventory.  Differences  between  the  pre  and  post 
percentages  were  slight,  indicating  that  these  general  attitudes 
were  basically  unchanged  during  the  program. 

When  asked  specifically  about  summer  school,  on  this  same 
inventory, 9  least  half  of  the  third  graders  also  responded  pos¬ 

itively  to  all  the  items,  whereas  half  or  more  of  fifth  graders  re¬ 
sponded  positively  to  only  three  of  the  items. 

The  three  items  which  drew  the  high  proportions  of  positive  re¬ 
sponses  all  tapped  the  pupil's  general  attitude  toward  summer  school. 
The  three  items  which  drew  smaller  percentages  of  positive  responses, 
in  some  sense  required  the  pupil  to  evaluate  his  attitudes  in  terms 
of  some  standard;  i.e.,  to  make  a  comparison  between  two  entities. 
Thus,  while  a  high  proportion  of  children  indicated  that  "they  liked 
being  in  school  this  summer"  and  that  both  the  teachers  and  what  they 
learned  would  in  some  way  help  them,  these  attitudes  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  unique  to  this  summer  school  but  instead  may  typify  the  child's 
general  attitude  to  school.  Thus,  more  children  felt  that  what  they 
learned  would  help  them  than  felt  they  learned  more  this  summer  than 
during  the  year.  More  children  indicated  they  liked  summer  school 
than  said  it  was  the  best  school  they  knew.  In  addition,  fewer  felt 
they  would  like  to  come  back  next  summer  than  said  they  liked  being 

^These  questions  on  summer  school  were  asked  only  at  the  "post" 
administration. 
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in  surnmer  school. 

B.  Interview  Ratings  of  Pupil  Attitude 

Similar  results  were  obtained  during  the  individual  interviews 
(Table  13).  In  both  the  third  and  fifth  grades  the  percentages  of 
pupils  who  were  rated  as  liking  stjmmer  school  better  than  their  reg¬ 
ular  school  were  lower  than  the  proportions  rated  positively  on  their 
general  attitude  toward  summer  school. 

Interviewers  found  about  half  the  children  in  both  third  and 
fifth  grades  to  hold  favorable  attitudes  toward  school  in  general 
and  toward  returning  to  school  in  the  fall.  Attitudes  toward  both 
books  and  the  library  were  also  consistently  positive,  with  even 
higher  proportions  of  children  favorably  rated  in  these  categories 
than  in  school  attitudes.  When  interviewers  were  asked  to  estimate 
the  extent  to  which  the  child's  attitudes  toward  reading  and  mathe¬ 
matics  were  more  positive  than  before  the  summer  program,  they  rated 
about  half  the  third  and  fifth  graders  as  holding  more  positive  at¬ 
titudes  "now." 

C .  Sample  Teacher  Ratings  of  Pupil  Attitudes,  Aspiration, 
and  Development 

Sample  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  their  children's  attitudes 
as  a  group  in  terms  of  their  status  both  initially  and  finally.  For 
each  of  the  five  items  dealing  with  "level  of  aspiration,"  "expecta- 
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TABLE  13 

PROPORTION  OF  CHILDREN  RATED  POSITIVELY 
BY  INTERVIEWERS 


Grade 

Item 

Per  Cent 

Positive 

Attitude  tovfards  child's  regular 

46 

5^ 

school 

57 

3 

Attitude  tovrard  returning  in  fall 

45 

5 

48 

3 

Attitude  toward  school  in  general 

69 

5 

62 

3 

Attitude  tovrard  books 

77 

5 

52 

3 

Attitude  toward  library 

80 

5 

78 

3 

Level  of  educational  aspiration 

53 

5 

59 

3 

Certainty  of  achieving  aspiration 

60 

5 

56 

3 

Child  likes  reading  moi^  now 

53 

5 

54 

3 

Child  likes  math  more  now 

51 

5 

58 

N  =  45  Tor  3rd  grade. 
^  N  =  70  for  5th  grade. 
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tion  of  success  in  school,"  and  "interest"  in  and  "attitudes  to 
school"  and  "to  education,"  the  majority  of  the  teachers  rated  their 
children  "average"  with  only  7  per  cent  to  15  per  cent  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  rating  their  children  above  average.  On  all  five  items  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  teachers  rating  their  pupils  above  average  at  the  end  of 
the  program  (l4  to  28  per  cent)  was  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
teachers  rating  their  pupils  above  average  at  the  beginning,  and  for 
four  of  the  five  items,  about  twice  as  many  teachers  rated  their 
pupils  above  average  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program  as  they  did 
initially. 

Most  sample  teachers  felt  that  all  or  most  of  the  children  showed 
at  least  '  some"  improvement  in  their  attitude  toward  "school  or  edu¬ 
cation,"  and  the  "most"  of  the  children  made  "some"  improvement  in 
their  attitudes  toward  "school  and  learning."  About  half  the  teach¬ 
ers  indicated  that  they  expected  and  felt  they  had  actually  observed 
"all"  or  "most"  of  the  children  in  their  class  to  have  made  notice¬ 
able  progress  in  "attitudes  to  school,"  "level  of  aspiration,"  "rise 
in  expectation  of  success,"  and  "emotional"  and  "personality  develop¬ 
ment."  Most  of  the  teachers  who  did  not  rate  all  or  most  of  their 
children  as  making  progress  in  these  areas  rated  "some"  (about  half) 
of  their  children  as  having  made  progress  in  these  areas.  A  much 
higher  proportion  of  the  teachers  felt  that  their  children  would  im¬ 
prove  and  actually  did  improve  in  attitudes  to  school  and  in  educa¬ 
tional  aspirations  when  compared  with  a  comparable  hypothetical  group 


of  children  who  did  not  attend  summer  school. 
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table  l4 

PROPORTION  OF  SAMPLE  TEACHERS  WHO  "EXPECTED"  AND  BELIEVED 
THEY  "OBTAINED"  POSITIVE  CHANGES  IN  PUPIL  ATTITUDE^ 


Proportion  Who: 


Concept  and  Nature  of  Change 

I  Expected 
Positive 
Change 

Reported 

Positive 

Change 

All  or  most  making  noticeable  progress 
attitude  to  school  and  education 

in 

51 

51 

All  or  most  making  noticeable  progress 
rise  in  level  of  aspiration 

in 

UO 

45 

All  or  most  making  noticeable  progress 
rise  in  children's  expectation  of 
success  in  the  next  school  year 

in 

48 

50 

All  or  most  making  noticeable  progress 
emotional  development 

in 

38 

44 

All  or  most  making  noticeable  progress 
personality  growth 

in 

43 

51 

More  positive  attitude  to  school  and 
education  compared  to  similar  non- 
attenders 

84 

91 

Higher  educational  aspiration  level 
compared  to  similar  non-attenders 

67 

80 

Above  average  in  level  of  aspiration 

08 

17 

Above  average  in  degree  of  expectation 
of  success  in  school 

12 

15 

Above  average  in  attitude  toward  school 
and  education 

10 

28 

Above  average  in  degree  of  motivation 
toward  learning 

13 

29 

Above  average  in  level  of  interest  in 
school  work 

15 

29 

®Gource:  Sample  Teacher  Questionnaire. 
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IV.  staff  Attitudes  Toward  Program 

A .  General  Attitude  of  Supervisors  and  Teachers 

In  both  initial  and  final  questionnaires  supervisors  and 
teachers  were  asked  to  indicate,  using  a  five-point  scale,  how  they 
felt  about  the  "value  of  the  summer  school  program." 

The  data  reflecting  their  initial  and  final  attitude  toward 
the  program  are  shown  in  Table  15. 

TABLE  15 

PROPORTION  OF  STAFF  HOLDING  INDICATED  ATTITUDE  TOWARD 
THE  VALUE  OF  THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  PROGRAM 


Positive 

Staff  N  Enthusi-  but  not  Slightly  Slightly  Strongly 

Level_ Time_ astic  Enthusiastic  Positive  Negative  Negative 

Teachers  Initial  96  SS  30  10  03  02 

Final  100  59  33  OU  03  01 


Supervisors  Initial  103  77  21  01  00  01 

Final  102  78  22  00  00  00 


It  can  be  seen  that  while  more  supervisors  expressed  'enthu¬ 
siasm'  about  the  "value  of  the  summer  school  program"  than  did 
teachers,  half  or  more  of  both  supervisors  and  teachers  were 
"enthusiastic,"  the  most  positive  option  offered.  There  was 
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virtually  no  difference  between  the  initial  and  final  ratings  for 
either  teachers  or  supervisors. 

B .  Attainment  of  Objectives 

Non-sample  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  certain  specific  objectives  had  been  achieved  and  v^hether  the 
extent  to  which  they  v^ere  achieved  was  ''more,''  "less,"  or  "the  same’’ 
as  expected.  These  data  are  presented  in  Table  l6.  The  data  indi¬ 
cate  that,  in  general,  most  teachers  believed  that  the  several 
objectives  were  either  "somewhat"  or  "completely"  achieved.  More 
than  half  believed  they  "completely  achieved"  a  "relaxed,  informal 
climate’’  (68  per  cent),  and  'small  group  instruction"  (52  per  cent). 
In  general,  the  expectancy  ratings  indicated  that  these  objectives 
were  achieved  to  the  same  extent  the  teachers  had  expected.  However, 
about  one -fourth  of  the  teachers  believed  they  were  able  to  provide 
"training  for  educational  aides"  and  "small  group  instruction"  as 
well  as  "individualized  instruction"  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 


had  expected. 
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TABLE  16 


PER  CENT  OF  TEACHERS  INDICATING  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  EACH  OF 
SIX  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES  WERE  ACHIEVED  AND  THE  EXTENT  TO  WHICH 


Objective: 

1.  Provide  relaxed,  informal 
climate 

2.  Provide  small  group 
instruction 

3 .  Provide  successful  ex¬ 
perience  for  child 

U.  Provide  individualized 
instruction 

5.  Train  teacher  Aides 

6.  Try  out  new  techniques 
and  approaches 


ACHIEVEMENT  WAS  EXPECTED  a 


Per  Cent  Indicating  Extent 
Objective  Achieved: 


Comptly 
Achvd . 

Somewhat 
Achvd • 

Not 
Achvd , 

68 

32 

0 

52 

ii2 

6 

Ul 

59 

0 

UO 

5U 

6 

38 

51 

12 

26 

71 

3 

Per  Cent  Indicating  Whether 
Extent  Obj.  Achieved  Was; 

More  than  As  Ex-  Less  than 
Expected  pec ted  Expected. 


IH 

83 

3 

27 

61 

12 

18 

80 

2 

23 

60 

17 

25 

60 

15 

10 

81 

10 

a.  N=69 


C.  Problems  Reported  by  Supervisors  and  Teachers 

Supervisors  and  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  extent  to  which 
certain  problems  occurred  during  the  summer.  Responses  to  each 
potential  problem  area  consisted  of  ratings  of  "no  problem,"  "minor 
problem,"  "moderate  problem,”  or  "major  problem."  Table  17  lists 
these  problems  with  the  per  cents  of  supervisors  and  teachers  who 
indicated  the  problem  was  observed.  There  were  two  problems  which 
more  than  half  the  supervisors  indicated  were  of  a  "moderate  or 
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TABLK  17 

PERCENTAGES  OF  SUPERVISORS  AND  TEACHERS  RATING  THE  EXTENT 'TO  WHICH 
SEVERAL  PROBLEMS  WERE  ACTUALLY  ENCOUNTERED 


Mod#  or  Minor  No  Prob- 

Uaiov  Prob,  lem  ^ 

tod.  or  Minor  No  Prob- 

lajor  Prob.  lem 

A.  Sufficient  time ^f or 
org.  of  program 

89 

10 

01 

b 

b 

b 

B.  Sufficient  time  for^ 
teacher  orientation 

65 

27 

08 

b 

b 

b 

C.  Attrition  of 
students 

42 

43 

15 

26 

36 

38 

D.  Attendance 

36 

43 

22 

23 

39 

38 

E.  Parental  Involve¬ 
ment  and  Participation 

28 

22 

49 

31 

36 

33 

F.  Sufficient 

Supplies 

27 

31 

42 

25 

22 

52 

G.  Maintaining  Quality 
of  Program 

21 

24 

55 

15 

31 

54 

H.  Completion  of 

Desired  Material 

20 

36 

44 

32 

37 

31 

I .  Behavior 

09 

43 

57 

15 

39 

46 

J.  Attrition  of 

Staff 

04 

15 

81 

04 

12 

84 

K.  Student  Involve¬ 
ment  &  Participation 

03 

25 

72 

17 

43 

39 

L.  Discipline 

01 

45 

56 

12 

36 

52 

The  (Sriginal  c-ategories  "moderate"  and  "major"  were  combined, 
b.  Asked  only  of  principals 
c  .  Number  of  Supervisors=102 
d •  Number  of  Teachers=100 
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major"  nature:  "sufficient  time  for  organization  of  program" 

(89  per  cent),  and  "sufficient  time  for  teacher  orientation"  (65 
per  cent).  Other  frequent  problems  were  "attrition  of  students," 
a  "moderate"  or  "major"  problem  to  42  per  cent  of  the  supervisors, 
"attendance"  (36  per  cent),  "parental  involvement  and  participation" 
(28  per  cent),  and  "sufficient  supplies"  (2?  per  cent).  "Disci¬ 
pline,"  "behavior,"  and  "student  involvement  and  participation," 
on  the  other  hand,  were  almost  unanimously  rated  as  being  either 
"no  probleirf  or  only  a  "minor  problem." 

In  contrast  to  supervisors,  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  teach¬ 
ers  said  they  encountered  any  of  the  problems  listed  to  either  a 
"moderate"  or  "major"  extent.  The  problem  most  frequently  rated  as 
"major"  or  "moderate"  was  "completion  of  desired  material"  (32  per 
cent),  followed  by  "parental  involvement  and  participation"  (31  per 
cent),  "attrition  of  students"  (26  per  cent),  "lack  of  sufficient 
supplies"  (25  per  cent),  and  "attendance"  (23  per  cent). 

It  is  most  interesting  that  three  areas  often  regarded  as  major 
problem  areas  in  the  literature  on  disadvantaged  children,  namely, 
discipline,  behavior,  and  pupil  involvement  and  participation,  were 
infrequently  rated  by  either  supervisors  or  teachers  as  problems. 

D .  Strengths  and  Weaknesses  Indicated  by  Supervisors  and 
Teachers 


On  the  final  questionnaire,  supervisors  and  teachers  were  asked 
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to  indicate  what,  in  their  opinion,  were  the  major  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  summer  reading  and  arithmetic  program,  as  well  as 
to  make  recommendations  for  improving  future  programs.  Responses 
were  content-analyzed,  and  the  categories  obtained  are  presented 
with  the  percentage  of  supervisors  and  teachers  who  so  responded. 
Corresponding  percentages  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  Tables  l8 
and  19  add  to  more  than  100  per  cent  because  of  multiple  responses. 

In  all,  some  446  separate  strengths  were  mentioned  by  103 
supervisors.  Each  supervisor,  therefore,  on  the  average,  mentioned 
about  four  separate  strengths.  As  can  be  seen  from  Table  I8,  three 
strengths  were  mentioned  by  more  than  half  the  supervisors :  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  materials  and  supplies  (65  per  cent),  the 
quality  of  administration  and  staff  (6l  per  cent),  and  the  educa¬ 
tional  aides  and  student  teacher  program  (57  per  cent).  Forty-three 
per  cent  of  the  supervisors  mentioned  reduced  class  size  as  a  strength. 

For  the  teachers,  the  category  receiving  the  highest  percen¬ 
tage  of  responses  (44  per  cent)  was  "good  learning  and  social 
experience."  Responses  in  this  category  dealt  with  the  meaningful¬ 
ness  of  the  program  as  a  learning  experience  for  the  children,  the 
high  degree  of  motivation  and  interest  of  the  children  toward 
learning,  and  the  program's  positive  effect  on  the  child's  attitude 
tov/ard  school  and  his  educational  aspiration. 

Compared  to  an  average  of  about  4.3  strengths  mentioned  by  each 
supervisor,  I60  teachers  mentioned  384  separate  strengths  for  an 
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TABLE  18 

STRENGTHS  REPORTED  BY  SUPERVISORS  AND  TEACHERS 


Areas  of  Strength  Mentioned: 

Per  Cent  of 
Supervisors 
(N=103) 

Per  Cent  of 

Teachers 

(N=160) 

1.  Materials  and  Supplies 

65 

36 

2.  Administration  and  Staff 

61 

11 

3.  Educational  Aides  and  Student  Teachers 

57 

36 

4.  Small  Classes 

43 

29 

5.  Individvial  Attention 

35 

33 

6.  Good  Learning  and  Social  Experiences 

35 

44 

7.  Concentration  on  Academic  Weakness 

24 

0 

8.  Community “Parental  Cooperation 

19 

0 

9.  Flexible  Curricvilum 

15 

14 

10.  Permissive  and  Relaxed  Atmosphere 

15 

17 

11.  Lack  of  Discipline  Problems 

14 

0 

12.  VolTHitaiy  Attendance 

14 

0 

13.  Good  Library  Program 

10 

0 

14.  Short  Day 

5 

7 

15.  Others 

20 

16 
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average  of  2.4  per  teacher.  The  average  supervisor,  then,  mentioned 
about  tvrice  as  many  strengths  as  the  average  teacher;  this  reflects 
the  generally  more  positive  perception  of  the  program  on  the  part  of 
the  supervisors  consistently  found  in  the  data  previously  reported. 

Table  19  presents  the  weaknesses  mentioned  by  supervisors  and 
teachers.  Supervisors  most  often  mentioned  materials  and  supplies 
as  a  weakness  of  the  summer  program.  Of  the  59  supervisors  mention¬ 
ing  this  as  a  weakness,  25  reported  late  arrival  of  the  materials 
while  20  cited  insufficient  quantities.  Additional  comments  in 
this  category  v/ere  that  the  materials  were  not  appropriate  for  the 
grade  level  of  the  pupils  for  which  they  were  intended  and  that  the 
supervisors  and  teachers  could  not  themselves  select  the  materials. 

The  second  most  frequently  mentioned  weakness  reported  by  the 
supervisors  referred  to  the  late  organization  of  the  program  (33 
per  cent).  Responses  in  this  category  ranged  from  insufficient  time 
to  organize  the  program  before  it  began,  to  late  registration  or 
late  recruitment  of  pupils. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  majority  of  the  supervisors 
rated  materials  and  supplies  both  as  a  strength  and  as  a  weakness  of 
the  program.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  in  the  cases  where  the 
materials  were  adequate  and  arrived  on  time,  they  provided  a  major 
source  of  strength  to  the  program.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
materials  were  late  in  arrival  and  insufficient  in  supply,  they 
vrere  a  major  dravrback  of  the  program. 
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table  19 

WEAKNESSES  REPORTED  BY  SUPERVISORS  AND  TEACHERS 


Areas  of  Weaknesses  Mentioned: 

Per  Cent  of 
Supervisors 
(N=103) 

Per  Cent  of 

Teachers 

(N=160) 

1.  Materials  and  Supplies 

57 

33 

2.  (Late)  Organization  of  Program 

33 

0 

3.  Large  Classes 

26 

35 

4*  Attendance/Discipline  Problems 

20 

17 

5.  Lack  of  Information  on  Children 

18 

13 

6.  Educational  Aides  and  Student  Teachers 

15 

09 

7.  Lack  of  Orientation  and  Conferences 

13 

0 

8.  Teaching  Staff 

10 

0 

9.  Other  Programs 

09 

07 

10.  Insufficient  Classes/Teachers 

07 

0 

11.  Poor  Pupil  Placement 

09 

23 

12.  Supervisors/Principals 

04 

0 

13.  Lack  of  Parental  Involvement 

05 

10 

14.  Insufficient  Time 

0 

15 

15.  Poor  School  Organization  and  Testing 

0 

10 

16.  Lack  of  Enrichment 

0 

09 

17.  Interrupting 

0 

08 

18.  Others 

15 

12 
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The  weaknesses  in  the  program  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
teachers  were  "large  classes"  (35  per  cent)  and  "materials  and 
supplies"  (33  per  cent),  again  referring  to  the  problem  of  late 
arrival,  insufficient  quantity,  or  inappropriateness  for  the 
grade  and  subject  level  of  the  children.  "Poor  pupil  placement," 
or  the  grouping  of  children  by  age  rather  than  by  reading  ability, 
was  reported  by  23  per  cent  of  the  teachers  as  an  ineffective 
aspect  of  the  program. 

E .  Recommendations  by  Supervisors 

As  seen  in  Table  20,  the  most  frequent  recommendation  given  by 
supervisors  concerned  materials  and  supplies  (56  per  cent).  Twenty- 
nine  supervisors  indicated  that  the  supplies  should  be  available 
before  or  at  the  start  of  the  program  and  12  suggested  that  they  be 
more  varied  and  more  appropriate  to  the  grades  for  which  they  are 
intended.  In  addition,  eight  principals  recommended  that  teachers 
and  supervisors  have  more  influence  in  the  choice  of  supplies  and 
seven  suggested  simply  that  more  supplies  v/ere  needed. 

The  second  most  frequent  recommendation  (44  per  cent)  by  super¬ 
visors  was  that  the  entire  program  be  organized  at  an  earlier  date. 
They  suggested  such  things  as;  earlier  personnel  selection,  earlier 
recruitment  of  pupils,  pre-registration,  and  earlier  setting-up  of 
the  classroom  by  teachers.  Thirty  per  cent  of  supervisors  suggested 
that  more  information  on  the  children's  backgrounds  should  be 
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TABLE  20 

RECOMMENDATIONS  MADE  BY  SUPERVISORS 
FOR  IMPROVING  THE  PROGRAM 

Per  Cent  of 
Supervisors 

Recommendations  tN=lQ3) 

1.  Materials  and  Supplies  56 

2.  Earlier  Organization  of  Program  44 

3.  More  Information  on  Children's  Background  30 

4.  More  Time  for  Orientation  and  Conferences  24 

5.  Smaller  Classes  23 

6.  Teaching  Staff  17 

7.  Educational  Aides  and  Student  Teachers  17 

8.  Parental/Coramunity  Involvement  15 

9.  Other  Programs  13 

10.  Better  Registration  Procedtires  11 

11.  Additional  Classes  and/or  Teachers  08 

12.  Secretarial  Staff  08 

13.  More  Time  in  Program  08 

14-  Other  26 
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supplied  by  the  sending  school,  and  that  more  ongoing  communication 
betvreen  simimer  and  feeder  school  be  established. 

The  need  for  more  time  for  personnel  orientation  and  conferences, 
both  before  and  during  the  program,  was  mentioned  by  24  per  cent  of 
the  supervisors.  Approximately  the  same  proportion  (23  per  cent) 
recommended  smaller  classes  to  make  possible  more  individualized 
instruction. 

As  regards  the  teaching  staff,  17  per  cent  of  the  supervisors 
suggested  more  carefiil  selection  of  staff;  higher  and  more  prompt 
pa.yment  of  salaries;  and  a  bonus  for  those  with  good  attendance 
records.  Seventeen  per  cent  also  discussed  the  educational  aides 
and  student  teachers  and,  in  general,  recommended  tha.t  they  be 
better  trained  and  more  closely  supervised. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  supervisors  made  recommendations  in  the 
area  of  parental  and  community  involvement  with  the  program.  In 
general,  they  felt  that  there  should  have  been  more  publicity  in 
the  community  and  that  parents  should  have  been  made  more  aware  of 
the  attendance  patterns  of  their  children. 

F.  Recommendations  by  Teachers 

The  most  frequent  recommendation  made  by  teachers  (36  per  cent) 
was  that  the  classes  be  made  smaller  (see  Table  2l).  This,  they  felt, 
would  facilitate  individualized  instruction.  Suggestions  regarding 
materials  and  supplies  were  almost  as  frequent.  One-third  of  the 
teachers  recommended  such  things  as  earlier  delivery  of  supplies. 
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TABLE  21 

RECOMMENDATIONS  MADE  BY  TEACHERS  TO 
IMPROVE  THE  PROGRAM 

Per  Cent  of 
Teachers 

Recommendations  Made  by  Teachers (1^133 )» 

1.  Smaller  Classes  36 

2.  Materials  and  Supplies  33 

3.  Placement  by  Ability  25 

4.  More  Information  on  Children  18 

5.  Better  Registration  and  Organization  17 

6.  Parental  Involvement  I6 

7.  Educational  Aides  and  Student  Teachers  15 

8.  More  Time  in  Program  09 

9.  Additional  Enrichment  08 

10.  Fewer  Interruptions  07 

11.  Departmentalized  Classes  07 

12.  Separate  Disruptive  Children  04 

13 .  Other  17 


*  27  teachers  omitted  this  item  completely.  Percentages  are 

based  on  those  who  did  respond. 
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more  varied  and  more  appropriate  supplies,  and  more  teacher  influence 
in  their  selection. 

One-quarter  of  the  teachers  recommended  that  better  ability- 
grouping  was  needed  in  order  to  create  more  homogeneous  classes. 
Eighteen  per  cent  felt  that  more  information  on  the  children  should 
be  provided  by  the  sending  school.  Recommendations  for  improving 
school  organization  in  general  and  registration  in  particular  were 
made  by  17  .per  cent  of  the  teachers.  Sixteen  per  cent  recommended 
that  there  be  more  community  publicity  of  the  program  and  that 
parents  be  made  aware  of  the  attendance  patterns  of  their  children. 

As  regards  educational  aides  and  student  teachers,  15  per  cent 
expressed  the  need  for  better  training  and  supervision.  As  with 
principals,  9  per  cent  of  the  teachers  suggested  that  the  program 
would  be  more  effective  if  conducted  for  longer  than  a  six-week 
period . 

V.  Attendance 

Two  means  of  obtaining  attendance  estimates  were  employed  in 
this  study.  In  the  sample  classes  from  the  15  schools  that  were 

tested  and  observed,  the  number  of  children  who  took  both  pre-  and 

« 

posttests  and  who  were  in  the  class  during  the  observation  was 


noted.  Table  22  presents  these  data 
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table  22 


AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  PER  CLASS  IN  ATTENDANCE  DURING 
INITIAL  AND  FINAL  TESTING  AND  DURING  CLASSROOM  OBSERVATION 


No*  Children 

No*  Classes 

Aver.  No.  Children 
Per  Class 

Initial 

Reading  Achievement — 
July  12,  13,  lU 

932 

U6 

20.26 

Observations 

July  25-July  31 

835 

51 

16.37 

Final 

Reading  Achievement— 
August  10,  11,  12 

717 

ii6 

1?.?8 

There  were  about  19  per  cent  fewer  children  observed  in  classes 
during  classroom  observations  in  the  third  week  than  were  present 
at  the  initial  testing.  There  were  about  23  per  cent  fewer  children 
who  took  the  final  achievement  tests  than  who  took  the  initial 
tests.  The  greatest  amount  of  attrition,  therefore,  seems  to  have 
occurred  during  the  first  few  weeks,  after  which  attendance  seems 
to  have  been  fairly  stable,  with  an  additional  drop  of  only  four 
per  cent  from  the  third  week  to  the  fifth  week.  The  difference 
between  the  initial  and  final  attendance  figures  obtained  during 
testing  was  examined  by  t-tests  for  paired  data.  The  average  drop 
per  class  was  found  to  be  between  four  and  five  children  (U.68),  and 
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statistically  significant  (t  =  6.44,  p  <;^  .001).  Thus,  significantly 
fewer  children  took  the  final  test  than  took  the  initial  test,  and 
the  inference  is  that  significantly  fewer  children  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  during  the  final  week  of  the  program  than  were  in  attendance 
at  the  beginning. 

The  attendance  figures  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  New  York^*^  indicated  that  the  average  daily  class 
attendance  for  pupils  in  the  reading  and  mathematics  program  was 
about  l8,  or  about  85  per  cent  of  those  registered.  Unfortunately, 
no  data  which  might  indicate  attrition  during  the  program  were 
presented  in  that  report.  Had  all  the  attendance  data  for  the  three 
days  on  which  they  were  collected  in  this  study  been  pooled,  an 
average  daily  attendance  figure  of  17.4  per  class  would  have  been 
found.  This  figure  is  quite  comparable  to  that  reported  by  the 
Board,  and  might  therefore  represent  the  attrition  as  opposed  to 
reorganization  in  the  program. 

A .  Teacher  and  Supervisor  Ratings 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program  both  teachers  and  supervisors 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  attendance  and  attrition 
of  students  presented  a  problem  during  the  suriimer  (Table  23). 


^*^eport  on  SDES  Program,  1967,  Dr.  Max  S.  Meiselman,  Board  of 
Education. 
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TABLE  23 

RATINGS  OF  TEACHERS  AND  SUPERVISORS  AS  TO 
ATTENDANCE  AND  ATTRITION  (PER  CENT) 


Per  Cent 

No 

Problem 

Minor  Moderate 
Problem  Problem 

Major 

Problem 

N 

Attendance 

Teacher 

38 

39 

20 

03 

100 

Supervisor 

22 

42 

26 

10 

102 

Attrition 
of  Students 

Teacher 

38 

36 

23 

03 

100 

Supervisor 

15 

43 

29 

13 

102 

Twenty-three  per  cent 

of  the  teachers 

and  36  per 

cent  of 

the 

supervisors  felt  that  attendance  presented  either  a  moderate  or 
major  problem  for  them  during  the  summer.  Almost  identical  findings 
were  obtained  for  teacher  and  supervisor  ratings  of  attrition  of 
students.  Interpretation  of  these  data  quite  obviously  depends  upon 
who  is  doing  the  rating.  Since  supervisors  have  a  greater  overall 
responsibility  for  attendance,  more  of  the  supervisors  might  have 
been  expected  to  rate  it  as  a  problem  for  them.  For  teachers,  the 
nature  of  the  problem  that  attendance  poses  may  be  a  pedagogic  one, 
whereas  for  supervisors  it  may  present  administrative  and  clerical 
problems . 

Other  data  obtained  from  teachers  indicated  that,  following  the 
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program,  50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  (N  =  7^)  believed  that  most  or 
all  of  their  children  would  "make  noticeable  progress”  in  their 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  next  school  year,  1?  per  cent  said 
about  half  their  children  would  make  noticeable  progress,  and  33 
per  cent  said  between  some  and  no  children  could  be  expected  to 
make  noticeable  progress.  Compared  to  comparable  nonattenders ,  55 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  felt  their  children  would  do  better  in 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  fall,  45  per  cent  felt  that  their 
children  would  do  as  well,  and  none  felt  they  would  do  worse.  Fifty- 
six  per  cent  of  the  non-sample  teachers,  when  asked  to  rate  extent 
of  improvement  in  attendance,  indicated  that  some  improvement  had 
been  made,  36  per  cent  indicated  that  much  improvement  had  been 
made,  and  8  per  cent  that  little  or  no  improvement  had  been  made. 

VI .  Summary  and  Conclusions  on  Reading  and  Mathematics 

It  is  apparent  that  an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
summer  reading  and  mathematics  program  depends  upon  the  source  from 
which  the  evaluative  data  were  obtained.  Using  both  academic 
achievement  and  personal  and  attitudinal  improvement  as  criteria  for 
success,  it  is  clear  that  summer  supervisors  gave  favorable  evalua¬ 
tions  of  both  pupil  progress  and  program  effectiveness.  Teachers, 
while  rating  most  areas  favorably,  did  not  do  so  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  supervisors.  Data  obtained  from  the  pupils  themselves  from 
both  standardized  and  informal  measures  were  also  favorable,  but 
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Gonsistently  less  favorable  than  ratings  by  either  teachers  or 
supervisors . 

Based  upon  standardized  achievement  test  data,  statistically 
significant  but  slight  mean  gains  in  reading  were  obtained  only  for 
third  graders.  In  arithmetic,  statistically  significant  but  slight 
mean  gains  were  obtained  only  for  fifth  graders.  Moreover,  those 
gains  which  were  statistically  significant  represented,  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  an  increase  of  about  one  and  one-half  months,  and  tv7o  of  the 
three  differences  represented  gains  of  less  than  one  month.  These 
gains  were  considerably  less  than  what  either  the  teachers  or  super¬ 
visors  expected,  and  in  some  sense  they  must  therefore  represent  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  summer  program  to  achieve  expected  gains 
in  academic  achievement.  In  no  instance  was  dramatic  improvement 
shown  and,  basically,  where  gains  were  made,  they  were  similar  to 
what  would  have  been  expected  in  the  same  period  of  regular  class¬ 
room  instruction.  However,  the  literature  on  what  happened  to 
achj.evement  during  the  summer  suggests  that  the  program  may  have  been 
successful,  to  the  extent  that  it  may  have  prevented  losses  from 
occurring  due  to  forgetting  over  the  summer.  Such  a  conclusion 
cannot  be  validated  without  comparison  with  a  comparable  group  of 
children  who  did  not  attend  the  program.  Even  if  a  comparable 
control  group  of  children  had  been  found  to  decrease  or  forget  over 
the  summer,  forgetting  for  at tenders  between  the  end  of  the  six-week 
program  and  the  beginning  of  school  might  negate  even  the  maintenance 
of  reading  and  arithmetic  skills  achieved  during  the  summer. 
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Follovmp  studies  during  the  school  year  are  suggested  to  determine 
the  holding  power  of  skills  maintained  over  the  summer. 

Ratings  based  on  classroom  observations  did  not  reveal  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  quality  of  instruction  between  classes  in  the  summer 
program  and  classes  observed  in  similar  schools  during  the  regular 
school  year.  In  general,  observers  rated  the  quality  of  instruction 
in  the  summer  schools  as  average  or  slightly  above  average.  Ratings 
of  the  quality  of  instruction  did  not  differ  for  third-  and  fifth- 
grade  classes  observed,  suggesting  that  any  effort  to  explain 
achievement  differences  by  differences  in  the  quality  of  instruction 
provided  is  inadequate. 

One  possible  explanation  of  why  fifth  graders  did  not  gain  in 
reading  while  third  graders  did  may  be  found  in  their  different 
attitudes  toward  summer  school.  While  most  of  the  third  and  fifth 
graders  were  found  to  hold  positive  attitudes  toward  school  in 
general,  more  third-grade  children  showed  favorable  attitudes  toward 
summer  school  than  did  fifth  graders,  more  indicated  they  would  like 
to  return  to  their  summer  school  next  summer,  and  more  third  graders 
felt,  "This  was  the  best  school  I  know." 

Teachers  believed  that,  in  general,  most  or  all  of  their  child¬ 
ren  made  at  least  some  noticeable  improvement  in  their  attitudes 
toward  school  and  education,  personal  and  emotional  development,  and 
level  of  aspiration.  V/hile  pupil  responses  to  the  attitude  inven¬ 
tory  did  not  support  these  changes  reported  by  teachers,  at  least  in 
terms  of  attitudes  toward  school,  in  large  part  this  was  attributable 
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to  the  unexpectedly  high  percentage  of  positive  initial  responses 
on  the  attitude  inventory.  Because  of  this,  there  was  little  room 
for  improvement  to  be  observed.  With  more  reliable  and  sensitive 
measuring  devices,  teacher  estimates  of  growth  might  have  been 
substantiated.  Certainly  the  children  were  in  no  instance  more 
negative  in  their  attitudes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program.  Once 
again,  attitude  change  and  personal  adjustment,  even  if  found,  should 
be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  extent  to  which  that  improvement  is 
sustained  in  the  future,  and  not  based  solely  upon  initial  program 
and  final  program  measures. 

There  seemed  to  have  been  considerable  pupil  attendance  attri¬ 
tion  during  the  reading  and  mathematics  program.  Attrition  could 
not  be  compared  with  the  data  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Education 
because  the  latter  cited  only  the  average  daily  attendance.  In 
general,  class  size  vras  considerably  smaller  than  during  the  regular 
school  year,  with  about  l8  pupils  reported  in  attendance  in  each 
class  each  day.  Based  on  Board  of  Education  data,  the  percentage 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  on  the  average  85  per  cent.  This  com¬ 
pared  favorably  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  89  per  cent 
during  the  regular  school  year. 

To  come  to  some  overall  evaluation  of  the  reading  and  arith¬ 
metic  program,  one  must  adopt  one  of  two  views  as  to  its  f\inction. 

If  it  is  seen  as  a  simple  extension  of  the  regular  school  year, 
these  data  suggest  that  it  functioned  with  reasonable  effectiveness. 
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The  data  indicate  that  the  quality  of  instruction  was  comparable  to 
that  during  the  year,  academic  achievement  was  about  what  would  be 
expected  for  the  amount  of  direct  instructional  time,  and  attendance 
was  comparable.  If,  however,  one  considers  the  aim  of  the  program 
to  create  a  different  kind  of  school  setting  and  experience,  or  if 
one  aspires,  as  did  the  resolution  suggesting  the  program,  to  develop 
"creative,  innovative  teaching  methods, then  this  program  did  not 
succeed.  Neither  observers  not  staff  reported  significant  innova¬ 
tive  developments,  so  in  this  sense  the  program  did  not  develop  as 
intended . 


11 


■Resolution  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  May  2,  I967. 
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P  A  R  T  II 

OTHER  COMPONENT  PROGRAMS 

As  noted  in  the  Introduction  to  this  report,  within  the 
Summer  Day  Elementary  School  Program  there  were  five  other  specific 
components  which  were  organized  and  run  as  relatively  discrete 
aspects  of  the  total  program.  They  were  evaluated  separately,  and 
the  substance  of  these  evaluations  will  be  reported  as  Part  II  of 
this  report. 

The  five  other  component  programs  were:  (l)  a  program  for 
gifted  children;  (2)  an  enriched  program  for  children  without 
reading  handicaps;  (3)  a  program  for  mentally  retarded  children;! 
(4)  a  program  for  non-English  speaking  children;  and  (5)  a  program 
for  the  training  and  utilization  of  educational  aides. 


^This  program  for  mentally  retarded  children  was  run  as  part  of  the 
SDES  program.  It  was  completely  independent  of  the  Summer  School 
for  Mentally  Retarded  Children  which  was  also  financed  during 
Summer  I967  under  Title  I  of  the  ESEA. 
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Chapter  IV 

THE  COMPONENT  FOR  GIFTED  CHILDREN 

Programs  for  gifted  children  were  operated  in  l8  Summer  Day 
Elementary  Schools .  The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  expose 
children  from  disadvantaged  communities  who  were  reading  above  or  at 
grade  level  to  new  experiences  in  both  academic  and  nonacademic 
areas.  Children  participating  in  the  gifted  component  attended 
classes  at  intermediate  grade  levels  on  a  departmentalized  basis. 
Areas  of  instruction  included,  in  addition  to  reading  and  arithmetic, 
v/ere  social  studies,  science,  foreign  language,  music,  and  art. 
Non-academic  experiences,  such  as  trips  and  lectures  by  specialists, 
v:ere  scheduled  for  the  program. 

Procedure 

I.  Sample 

Seven  schools  v/ere  randomly  selected  for  the  sample  from  the 
l8  schools  with  gifted  components.  The  sample  consisted  of  two 
schools  in  Manhattan;  one  in  the  Bronx;  three  in  Brooklyn;  and  one 
in  Queens.  Children  v/ho  had  completed  either  the  third  or  fifth 
grades  in  June  comprised  the  sample  population.^ 


^Children  v/ho  completed  the  fourth  grade  in  June  were  grouped  in 
classes  with  either  third  or  fifth-grade  classes.  Thus,  in  the 
"third-grade"  sample,  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  children 
v/ere  fourth  graders,  while  in  the  "fifth-grade"  sample,  almost 
half  the  children  were  fourth  graders. 
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The  data  obtained  from  the  third-  and  fifth-grade  classes  in 
these  schools  consisted  of  (a)  reading  and  arithmetic  achievement 
test  scores  initially  and  finally;  (b)  estimates  of  pupil  attitude 
obtained  from  the  Pupil  Attitude  Inventory  both  initially  and 
finally;  (c)  classroom  observations;  (d)  pupil  interviews;  and 
(e)  teacher  questionnaires. 

II.  Description  of  Instruments  Used 

A .  Academic  Achievement 

The  Gates -MacGinitie  Reading  Test  was  used  to  measure  voca¬ 
bulary  and  reading  comprehension.  Half  the  third  grade  sample 
classes  received  Primary  C,  Forms  1  and  2,  while  half  the  fifth 
grade  classes  received  the  Primary  D,  Forms  1  and  2.  Achievement 
in  Arithmetic  Computation  and  Problem  Solving  was  measured,  using 
the  remaining  half  of  the  third  and  fifth  grade  sample  classes. 

Third  graders  were  given  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test, 
Elementary  Arithmetic  (Forms  A  and  B)  and  fifth  graders  the  Inter¬ 
mediate  Arithmetic  (Forms  A  and  C).  Alternate  forms  of  both  the 
reading  and  arithmetic  tests  were  employed  for  the  initial  and 
final  testing  sessions. 

The  achievement  tests  were  administered  on  July  1?  and  l8  and 
again  during  the  last  week  of  the  program  on  August  10,  11,  and  l4. 
Since  each  class  received  either  the  reading  or  the  arithmetic  test, 
testing  was  completed  in  one  morning.  Due  to  pupil  attrition. 
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absence,  and  reorganization  of  classes,  only  96  of  the  215  children 
initially  tested  also  took  the  final  test.  Table  24  presents  the 
breakdown  by  grade  of  the  final  sample  population.  Qualified 
graduate  students  were  employed  as  examiners  and,  while  they  solely 
administered  the  tests,  the  classroom  teacher  was  present  during 
the  testing  session  and  gave  occasional  assistance,  primarily  in 
maintaining  order. 


TABLE  24 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  IN 
FINAL  GIFTED  SAMPLE  POPULATION 


Grade  Completed 

Number  of  Children  in 
Third  Grade  Sample 

Number  of  Children  in 
Fifth  Grade  Sample 

3rd 

43 

0 

4th 

12 

19 

5th 

_0 

22 

Totals 

55 

41 

Raw  scores  obtained  for  each  of  the  tests  were  converted  to 
grade  levels  based  on  the  norms  given  in  the  test  manuals.  In 
reading,  means  for  initial,  final,  and  difference  scores  were 
obtained  for  the  vocabulary  and  comprehension  test  results,  and 
t-tests  for  paired  data  were  performed  to  determine  whether  there 
were  significant  changes  from  initial  to  final  testing.  The 
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number  of  children  who  increased,  decreased,  and  did  not  change  in 
level  of  performance  was  also  obtained,  and  tests  of  proportions 
were  performed  to  determine  if  a  significantly  greater  proportion 
of  children  changed  from  the  initial  to  final  testing  than  would 
be  expected  by  chance.  Because  of  the  small  sample  size  for  both 
grades  in  arithmetic,  the  data  for  the  third  and  fifth  grades  were 
combined  and  analyzed  only  in  terms  of  number  of  children  whose 
scores  increased,  decreased,  or  remained  the  same  from  the  initial 
to  final  testing. 

B.  Pupil  Attitude  Inventory 

All  the  children  who  were  tested  in  reading  and  arithmetic  v/ere 
given  the  same  pupil  altitude  inventory  given  to  children  in  the 
reading  and  mathematics  program.  This  scale  was  administered  prior 
to  the  achievement  tests  both  at  the  initial  and  final  testing.  As 
with  the  achievement  data,  only  data  from  those  children  who  com¬ 
pleted  both  testing  sessions  will  be  reported.  The  data  were 
tabulated  and  then  converted  to  the  positive,  neutral,  and  negative 
scale  from  which  percentages  were  obtained. 

C .  Individual  Lesson  Observations 

During  the  fourth  week  of  the  program,  the  classes  which  were 
tested  in  reading  and  arithmetic  were  observed  by  faculty  members 
from  local  college  education  departments.  In  addition  to  these 
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classes,  the  third-  and  fifth-grade  gifted  classes  in  three  addi¬ 
tional  non-sample  schools  were  observed.  Over  a  period  of  four 
days,  each  observer  spent  a  minimum  of  one  hour  in  each  classroom 
observed,  completing  two  classroom  observations  per  morning.  A 
total  of  21  classes  were  observed. 

The  classes  were  rated  on  various  items  which,  for  purposes  of 
discussion,  were  grouped  into  two  major  categories:  (a)  qualities 
of  the  lesson,  and  (b)  qualities  of  the  teacher.  For  each  item, 
the  number  and  per  cent  of  observers  reporting  each  possible  response 
were  obtained,  and  these  obtained  percentages  were  then  converted 
into  a  three-category  scale:  positive,  neutral,  and  negative. 
Additional  comments  of  the  observers  were  content-analyzed. 

D .  Pupil  Interviews 

Concurrent  with  the  classroom  observations,  a  random  sample  of 
children  tested  in  reading  and  arithmetic  were  individually  inter¬ 
viewed  by  graduate  students  in  the  School  Psychology  Program  at  the 
City  College.  The  same  procedure  described  in  the  reading/mathema¬ 
tics  report  in  Part  I  was  employed  with  the  pupil  interviews  of  the 
gifted  classes.  A  total  of  7^  third-  and  fifth-grade  children  were 
interviewed.  Interviev/er  ratings  v/ere  tabulated  and  then  converted 
to  a  three-point  scale  of  positive,  negative,  and  neutral  categories 
with  percentages  for  each  group  obtained.  Open-ended  responses  were 


content-analyzed . 
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E .  Teacher  Questionnaires 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  program  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  all  of  the  teachers  of  gifted  classes.  Of  100  questionnaires 
sent  out,  48  (48  per  cent)  were  returned.  Because  of  the  length  of 
the  proposed  questionnaire,  the  questions  were  randomly  divided  into 
two  different  forms,  each  form  being  sent  to  half  the  teachers. 

The  per  cent  of  respondents  selecting  each  option  of  the  multi¬ 
ple  choice  items  was  obtained,  while  open-ended  questions  were 
content-analyzed . 

Results 

I .  Quality  and  Content  of  Instruction  and  Instructional  Staff 

The  data  in  this  section  were  obtained  from  two  sources,  indi¬ 
vidual  lesson  observations  of  21  third-  and  fifth-grade  classes  in 
ten  schools,  and  the  Teacher  Questionnaire. 

A .  Quality  of  Instruction:  Individual  Lesson  Observations 

Observers  completed  the  observational  form  for  each  of  the  21 
classes  rating  specific  items  in  two  areas;  qualities  of  the  lesson, 
and  qualities  of  the  teacher.  Qualities  of  the  lesson  were  further 
categorized  into  planning,  organization,  and  substantive  qualities 
of  the  lesson;  stimulation  of  interest;  and  creativity  and  original¬ 
ity  evidenced  in  the  lesson. 
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Of  the  21  lessons  observed  (one  of  which  included  two  subjects), 
nine  were  language  arts  or  reading  lessons;  five  were  science  lessons 
three  were  mathematics  lessons;  two  social  studies;  and  one  each  in 
French  and  art  and  an  assembly  rehearsal.  Almost  all  (96  per  cent) 
of  the  observers  indicated  that  the  observed  lesson  was  completely 
typical  of  normal  classroom  functioning. 

Table  25  presents  the  per  cent  of  classes  rated  as  positive  (or 
good),  negative  (or  poor),  and  neutral  (or  average)  within  the  cate¬ 
gories  of  qualities  of  lesson.  As  can  be  seen,  a  majority  of  teach¬ 
ers  were  rated  as  having  presented  lessons  which  were  organized, 
systematic,  well-planned,  clear,  and  steady,  with  average  or  above 
possibility  for  continuity.  The  depth  of  the  lesson  was  rated  some¬ 
what  less  positively,  v^ith  35  per  cent  of  the  classes  having  lessons 
rated  as  superficial. 

In  the  second  area,  stimulation  of  interest,  almost  all  the 
classes  had  lessons  in  which  the  children  followed  and  showed  inter¬ 
est,  and  a  majority  had  lessons  rated  as  both  stimulating  for  the 
children  and  appropriate  in  terms  of  the  pupils'  range  of  abilities. 
Most  of  the  classes  had  lessons  rated  somewhat  less  positively  in 
terms  of  using  the  child's  background  and  experience,  few  of  the 
lessons  elicited  many  spontaneous  questions,  and  typically  only  a 
few  hands  were  raised  in  response  to  teacher  questions. 

In  comparison  with  the  ratings  for  the  reading  and  mathematics 
classes,  proportionately  twice  as  many  gifted  classes  demonstrated 
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TABLE  25 

PER  CENT  OF  CLASSES  RATED  AS  POSITIVE,  NEUTRAL,  OR  NEGATIVE 
BY  OBSERVERS  IN  21  THIRD-  AND  FIFTH-GRADE  GIFTED  CLASSES 


Per  Cent 

of  Classes 

Rated  as: 

Qualities  of  the  Lesson 

Good  or 
Positive 

Average  or 
Neutral 

Poor  or 
Negative 

Planning  and  Organization 

1.  Amount  of  Planning  and  Organi¬ 
zation 

62 

38 

0 

2.  Systematic  and  Organized 

76 

19 

5 

3»  Steady  (vs.  Erratic) 

56 

33 

11 

4.  Foundation  for  Future  Lesson 

43 

52 

5 

5*  Clear  (vs.  Unclear) 

61 

28 

11 

6.  Informal  (vs.  Formal) 

50 

35 

15 

7.  Deep  (vs.  Superficial) 

45 

19 

35 

8.  Attractiveness  of  Classroom 

52 

38 

10 

Stimulation  of  Interest 

1.  Interest  and  Enthusiasm 

48 

43 

9 

2.  Class  Showed  Interest  and 
Followed  Lesson 

85 

15 

0 

3*  Lesson  Elicited  Spontaneous 
Questions 

14 

14 

72 

4.  Stimulating  for  Children 
(vs.  Dull) 

62 

19 

19 

5.  Hands  Raised  to  Teacher’s 
Question 

19 

33 

48 

6.  Lesson  Appropriate  in  Terms  of 
Range  of  Pupil  Abilities 

50 

40 

10 

TABLE  25  (continued) 


Per  Cent 

of  Classes 

Rated  as: 

Qualities  of  the  Lesson 

Good  or 
Positive 

Average  or 
Neutral 

Poor  or 
Negative 

7.  Use  of  Child’s  Backgrovind 
and  Experience 

24 

38 

38 

8.  Pbimdation  for  Independent  Work 
and  Thinking 

43 

38 

19 

C.  Creativity  and  Originality  in  Lesson 

1.  Level  of  Creativity  and 
Imagination 

52 

29 

•19 

2.  Stimulation  of  Creative  Thinking 

23 

48 

29 

3*  Effective  and  Creative  Utiliza¬ 
tion  of  Teaching  Aids 

10 

52 

38 

4.  Imaginative  (vs.  Routine) 

38 

38 

24 

5*  Creative  (vs.  Uncreative) 

48 

33 

19 

6.  Original  (vs.  Stereotyped) 

40 

20 

40 

7*  Observation  of  Instructional 
Innovations 

76 

(yes) 

24 

(no) 
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interest,  involvement,  and  enthusiasm  in  the  lessons,  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  gifted  classes  v/ere  generally  rated  favorably  in  terms 
of  the  extent  to  which'  the  lessons  exhibited  a  foundation  for  inde¬ 
pendent  work  and  thinking. 

In  the  area  of  creativity  and  originality,  most  of  the  classes 
were  rated  as  avera-ge  or  above  average  in  level  of  creativity, 
imagination,  and  originality,  but  typically  only  average  in  terms 
of  stimulation  of  creative  thinking.  Instructional  innovations 
were  observed  in  approximately  three-quarters  of  the  classes,  although 
a  majority  of  teachers  did  not  effectively  and  creatively  utilize 
teaching  aids.  Comparison  of  the  items  in  this  category  between 
the  gifted  and  reading  and  mathematics  classes  indicates  substan¬ 
tially  and  significantly  higher  proportions  of  gifted  classes  having 
lessons  rated  as  creative,  imaginative,  and  original. 

The  most  general  item  on  the  observation  scale  was  the  overall 
rating  of  the  lesson  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  instruction  (see 
Table  26).  Eighty-six  per  cent  were  considered  average  or  above. 

None  of  the  gifted  classes  were  rated  as  "extremely  poor."  Table 
26  presents  a  comparison  of  the  observer  ratings  of  the  quality  of 
instruction  for  the  reading/mathematics  classes  and  the  gifted 
classes.  VJhile  the  quality  of  instruction  observed  in  the  gifted 
classes  seems  slightly  more  favorable  than  in  the  Reading  and 
Mathematics  program,  a  chi-square  test  of  the  distributions  of 
ratings  showed  no  statistically  significant  differences. 
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table  26 

COMPARISON  OF  PER  CEOT  OF  OBSERVERS'  RATINGS  OF  QUALITY  OF  INSTRUCTION 

IN  reading/mthei'4Atics  componeot  and  gifted  component 


Per  Cent  Receiving  Indicated  Rating 


Better 

than  Below  Extremely 


Program 

Outstanding 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Poor 

N 

Reading /Mat he- 

matics  Component 

14 

22 

41 

19 

4 

51 

Gifted  Component 

24 

24 

38 

14 

0 

21 

B.  Strengths  and  Weaknesses 

Observers  were  also  asked  to  comment  on  the  major  strengths, 
or  effective  features  of  the  classroom,  as  well  as  the  major  weak¬ 
nesses.  Content  analysis  of  these  responses  led  to  the  categories 
shovm  in  Table  2?.  The  item  mentioned  most  frequently,  under 
strengths  as  v;ell  as  under  weaknesses,  was  "attitudes  and  personal 
qualities  of  the  teacher."  Almost  one  quarter  (24  per  cent)  of 
the  observers  indicated  that  they  did  not  observe  any  weakness  in 
the  lesson. 

C .  Content  of  Instruction:  Teacher  Questionnaire 

"The  broadening  of  horizons  and  the  provision  of  experiences 
not  encountered  in  the  regular  school  program"  v^as  a  primary  objective 
of  the  gifted  program,  as  stated  by  the  Board  of  Education's  project 
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TABLE  27 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  CLASSES  FOR  WHICH  EACH  OF  INDICATED 
STRENGTHS  AIID  WEAKNESSES  WERE  MENTIONED 


Number  and 
of  Classes 

Number 

Per  Cent 
Mentioned 

Per  Cent 

Strenprths^ 

1.  Teacher  Attitudes  and  Qualities 

9 

45 

2,  Opportimity  for  Child’s  Expression 
and  Involvement 

7 

35 

3«  Use  of  Materials 

7 

35 

4,  Planning  and  Organization  of  Lesson 

5 

25 

5«  Individual  Instruction 

4 

20 

6.  Physical  Organization  and  Class  Size 

4 

20 

7»  Lesson  Related  to  Child’s  Experience 

3 

15 

Weaknesses^ 

1.  Teacher  Attitude  and  Qualities 

12 

57 

2.  Superficial  and  Limited  Lesson 

6 

29 

3.  Lack  of  Time 

3 

l4 

4.  No  Weakness  Observed 

5 

24 

=  20 
=  21 
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proposal.  In  addition,  it  was  also  proposed  to  have  specialists 
tallc  to  the  children  and  for  the  children  to  make  trips,  including 
one  bus  trip  selected  by  the  staff  of  the  program.  Therefore, 
several  questions  v/ere  included  on  the  teacher  questionnaire  in 
order  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  these  goals  were  accomplished. 

To  ascertain  the  content  of  instruction,  the  teachers  were 
asked  to  describe  the  general  nature  of  their  lessons.  Over  half 
(58  per  cent)  reported  that  their  lessons  consisted  predominantly 
of  instruction  of  new  material  not  yet  covered  during  the  regular 
school  year;  27  per  cent  mentioned  instruction  of  an  enriched 
nature;  and  15  per  cent  responded  that  their  lessons  v;ere  partial 
revievrs  of  previously  covered  material  and  partial  inclusion  of  nev; 
material.  The  teachers  were  then  asked  to  indicate  v/hether,  if  new 
material  vrere  covered,  they  thought  that  some  (or  all)  of  this 
material  would  be  covered  in  the  children's  classes  during  the 
coming  school  year.  VJhile  half  the  teachers  responded  ’'maybe," 

25  per  cent  did  not  knov/,  and  another  quarter  reported  "no.” 

Content  analysis  of  24  responses  to  the  question  regarding 
the  way  in  which  the  children  were  provided  with  experiences  not  yet 
encountered  before  the  program  indicated  that  the  major  source  of 
provision  for  new  experiences  was  through  exposure  of  "new  subject 
or  curriculum  matter;"  15  teachers  listed  this.  Responses  in  this 
category  mentioned  coverage  of  new  areas  in  mathematics,  lessons  in 
creative  \nfiting,  and  instruction  in  foreign  language,  music,  or 
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art.  Other  sources  of  new  experiences  were  infrequently  mentioned, 
and  included  the  "inclusion  of  new  and  supplemental  materials" 

(W  =  5))  field  trips  (N  =  3)}  and  utilization  of  different  techni¬ 
ques  of  learning  (N  =  3)* 

Finally,  the  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  number  of 
trips  their  class  made  and  the  location  of  the  trip.  Of  the  26 
teachers  responding  to  this  question,  it  was  found  that  11  classes 
made  at  least  one  trip;  six  classes  went  on  two  trips;  three  classes 
made  three  trips;  one  class  had  four  trips;  and  five  classes  did  not 
make  any  trips.  The  place  most  frequently  visited  by  the  children 
\ms  the  VJorld's  Fair  Science  Museum,  although  trips  were  also  made 
to  art  and  historical  museums,  musical  events,  and  neighborhood 
localities.  When  asked  if  specialists  had  been  invited  to  talk  to 
their  classes,  96  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  that  no  special¬ 
ist  had  visited  her  class. 

D .  Teacher  Estima.tes  of  Progress 

On  a  question  referring  to  the  teacher’s  estimation  of  the 
number  of  children  who  made  noticeable  progress  in  certain  areas,  82 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  "most"  or  "all"  of  their 
children  made  progress  in  broadening  their  horizons  and  experiences. 
In  addition,  'JO  per  cent  reported  progress  with  most  or  all  of  their 


children  in  the  area  of  stimulation  of  new  interests. 
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E.  Qualities  of  Instructional  Staff;  Teacher  Questionnaire 

and  Individual  Lesson  Observation 


Several  of  the  items  on  the  questionnaire  distributed  to  the 
teachers  of  the  gifted  classes  pertained  to  their  teaching  exper¬ 
ience  and  background.  Table  28  presents  the  data  on  overall  teaching 
experience  in  subject  taught  and  specific  grade  with  disadvantaged 
children  and  v^ith  gifted  pupils.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
had  taught  the  same  grades  and  subjects  from  one  to  four  years,  and 
42  per  cent  had  from  five  to  ten  years  of  experience.  Ninety-two 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  had  taught  children  from  similar  back¬ 
grounds  before.  Almost  one-third  (29  per  cent)  of  the  teachers  in 
the  summer  program  had  no  previous  teaching  experience  with  gifted 
classes.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  teachers  taught  similar  subjects 
and  grades  during  the  summer  program  as  they  do  during  the  regular 
school  year. 


TABLE  28 

NNlvIBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  YEARS  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  IN  SUBJECT  AW 
GRADE,  WITH  DISADVANTAGED  CHILDREN  AND  WITH  GIFTED  PUPILSa- 


Number  of  Years 
Teaching  Experience 

Experience  with 
Subject  and  Grade 

Experience  with 
Disadvantaged 
Children 

Experience  with 
Gifted  Pupils 

N 

N 

N 

_ 

None 

4 

8 

4 

8 

14 

29 

1-4 

21 

44 

23 

48 

28 

58 

5-10 

20 

42 

20 

42 

6 

13 

11-14 

1 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

15  and  over 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

=  48 
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The  observers  completed  a  rating  scale  containing  nine  items 
rating  the  teachers  they  observed  on  aspects  of  personal  qualities 
and  knowledge  of  subject  matter.  The  summary  of  their  ratings  is 
shovm  in  Table  29.  The  majority  of  teachers  were  favorably  rated 
on  all  the  items,  with  a  particularly  high  proportion  of  teachers 
receiving  positive  ratings  in  alertness,  high  expectations  for 
children,  integrated  personality,  and  empathy.  In  comparing  the 
teachers  of  the  gifted  classes  with  the  teachers  in  the  reading/ 
mathematics  program,  the  teachers  of  the  gifted  were  rated  as  having 
higher  expectations  for  children  and  slightly  more  knowledge  of 
subject  matter. 

F .  Summary 

Ratings  of  the  quality  of  instruction  by  the  observers  were 
found  to  be  predominantly  average,  above  average,  and  outstanding. 

A  majority  of  the  classes  were  considered  to  be  well  planned,  organ¬ 
ized,  and  clear  by  the  observers,  and  most  of  the  children  in  the 
gifted  classes  were  found  to  demonstrate  a  high  proportion  of  inter¬ 
est  and  enthusiasm  in  the  lesson.  Many  of  the  classes  were  observed 
to  be  above  average  in  creativity,  imagination,  and  originality,  and 
in  greater  proportions  than  the  Reading/Mathematics  classes. 

It  was  found  that  the  content  of  instruction  in  many  of  the 
gifted  classes  consisted  of  instruction  in  material  not  covered 
during  the  regular  school  year.  Furthermore,  the  major  source  of 
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TABLE  29 

PER  CENT  OF  TEACHERS  RATED  AS  POSITIVE  (GOOD),  NEUTRAL  (AVERAGE),  OR 
NEGATIVE  (poor)  ON  SELECTED  CHARACTERISTICS  BY  OBSERVERS  IN 
21  THIRD-AND  FIFTH-GRADE  GIFTED  CLASSES 


Per  Cent 

of  Teachers  Rated; 

Qualities  of  the  Teacher 

Good 

Positive 

Average 

Neutral 

Poor 

Negative 

N 

1.  Flexible  (vs.  Inflexible) 

39 

29 

32 

21 

2.  Empathic  (vs.  Disinterested) 

66 

19 

15 

21 

3.  Responsive  (vs.  Aloof) 

56 

28 

16 

21 

4.  Alert  (vs.  Apathetic) 

72 

14 

14 

21 

5.  High  Expectations  for  Children 

72 

18 

10 

21 

6.  Progressive  (vs.  Traditional) 

43 

24 

33 

21 

7.  Coimitted  (vs.  Uncommitted) 

63 

26 

11 

19 

8.  Integrated  Personality 
(vs.  Immature) 

68 

11 

21 

19 

9.  Demonstrates  Knowledge  of 

Subject 

52 

48 

0 

19 
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providing  new  experiences  for  the  gifted  children  was  through  the 
exposure  of  new  curriculum  and  subject  matter.  Finally,  the 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  gifted  classes  received  favorable 
ratings  from  the  observers. 

II.  Academic  Achievement,  Expectancy,  and  Ability 

Academic  achievement,  expectancy,  and  ability  of  the  children 
in  the  gifted  classes  was  assessed  throiigh  standardized  reading  and 
arithmetic  test  scores,  teacher  ratings  of  progress  in  various 
academic  areas  and  ratings  of  their  pupils'  intellectual  ability, 
and  interviewers'  ratings  of  improvement  in  and  expectancy  of 
academic  achievement  of  the  children. 

A .  Academic  Achievement  as  Measured  by  Standardized  Test 
Score  Data 

Table  30  presents  the  means  and  mean  differences  between  the 
initial  and  final  test  scores  obtained  by  third-  and  fifth-grade 
children  on  the  Gates  MacGinitie  Reading  Test  (vocabulary  and  com¬ 
prehension),  expressed  in  terms  of  grade  levels.  The  difference 
column  indicates  the  degree  of  change  or  growth  made  after  approxi¬ 
mately  17  half-days  of  instruction. 
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table  30 

INITIAL  AND  FINAL  MEANS  AND  J4EAN  DIFFERENCES  FOR  THIRD  AND 
FIFTH  GRADERS  IN  VOCABULARY  AND  COMPREHENSION  BY  GRADE  LEVELS 


Thir 

’d  Grade 

Fifth 

Grade 

Vocabulary 

Comprehension 

Vocabulary 

Comprehension 

Pre 

4.89 

4.74 

6.06 

5.57 

Post 

4.88 

4.81 

5.91 

5.30 

Difference 

-  .01 

+  .07 

-  .15 

-  .27 

t 

N.S.  3 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N.S. 

N 

37 

37 

24 

24 

^N.S.  =  not  significant 


As  can  be  seen  in  Table  30,  the  children  in  both  the  third  and 
fifth  grade  classes  were  found  to  be  reading  about  one  year  above 
their  regular  grade  level.  While  no  significant  gains  or  losses  were 
made  by  either  grade,  the  greatest  mean  differences  occurred  among 
the  fifth  grade  sample,  v/ith  losses  of  1.5  to  2.5  months  in  vocabu¬ 
lary  and  comprehension  scores,  respectively. 

The  number  and  per  cent  of  children  who  increased,  decreased, 
or  did  not  change  in  test  scores  from  the  initial  to  final  testing 
in  mathematics  and  reading  are  presented  in  Table  31 •  This  analysis, 
too,  indicates  no  change  for  the  third  grade  reading  scores,  while 
the  above-observed  mean  decrease  in  comprehension  scores  for  the 
fifth  graders  vfas  strengthened  by  the  significant  proportion  of 
fifth  graders  who  decreased  from  the  initial  to  final  testing. 
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TABI£  31 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  REAPING  AND  ARITHMETIC  TEST  SCORE  CHANGES. 
THIRD -AND  FIFTH -GRADE  GIFTED  CLASSES 


MiimhAT*  of* 

r!h-i  1  d-Tftn 

Whn: 

Of  Those  Changing 
PftT 

Grade 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Did  Not 
Change 

Total 

Inc. 

Dec. 

3  and  5 

Computation 

17 

17 

1 

35 

50 

50 

Problem  Solving 

15 

4 

12 

31 

56 

44 

3 

Vocabulary 

18 

16 

3 

37 

53 

47 

Comprehens ion 

21 

13 

3 

37 

62 

38 

5 

Vocabulary 

12 

12 

0 

24 

50 

50 

Comprehens ion 

7 

16 

1 

24 

30 

70* 

s  of  proportions  used  only  the  increase  and  decrease  categories. 


*P  <  *05 
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B.  Academic  Progress  and  Intellectual  Ability:  Teacher 

Ratings  and  Observers'  Comments 

Teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  amount  of  progress  the 
’’average"  child  in  the  gifted  classes  made  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
during  the  summer  program.  Of  the  22  teachers  responding  to  the 
item,  eight  mentioned  that  there  was  between  "none"  to  "two  months" 
progress  in  reading,  V7hile  ten  reported  that  the  question  was  not 
relevant  for  them  since  they  v/ere  not  teaching  an  academic  subject. 
Four  teachers  felt  that  between  "none"  and  "tv7o  months"  progress  in 
arithmetic  was  made;  two  reported  between  "three  and  six  months" 
progress  in  arithmetic;  and  13  indicated  that  the  question  was  not 
relevant  to  them. 

Comparisons  were  made  by  the  teachers  of  the  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  children  in  the  summer  program  both  V7ith  children  they 
had  "previously  taught"  and  with  "comparable  non-attenders . " 

Fifteen  teachers  (83  per  cent)  responded  that  they  believed  the 
children  in  the  summer  program  would  do  better  in  academic  performance 
in  the  fall  than  comparable  non-attenders,  v;hile  three  teachers  (17 
.  per  cent)  felt  only  that  the  children  in  the  summer  program  would 
do  as  well  as. comparable  non-attenders.  When  comparing  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  children  in  the  summer  program  with  children  they 
:’had  previously  taught,  36  per  cent  reported  that  the  summer  school 
children  performed  better  than  children  they  previously  taught;  4l 
per  cent  responded  that  the  summer  school  children  performed  as 
well  as  children  previously  taught;  and  23  per  cent  mentioned  that 
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children  they  had  previously  taught  performed  better  than  the 
summer  school  children. 

Table  32  summarizes  categories  revealed  from  the  content  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  teachers'  descriptions  of  their  classes'  intellectual 
ability.  While  nine  teachers  described  their  classes  as  comprised 
exclusively  of  "gifted"  or  "bright"  children,  many  others  indicated 
the  presence  of  heterogeneity  of  intellectual  ability.  Additional 
comments  made  by  observers  in  seven  classes  indicated  that  either 
the  principals,  teachers,  or  the  observer  himself  observed  that  not 
all  the  children  in  the  gifted  classes  could  be  considered  ''gifted" 
by  typical  standards.  These  judgments  were  based  on  the  children's 
normal  grade  level  reading  scores  and  their  poor  v/orking  habits 
demonstrated  in  school. 


TABLE  32 

KXJl'iBER  OF  TEACHERS  MENTIONING  EACH  OF  THE  INDICATED  DESCRIPTIONS 
OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  ABILITY  OF  THEIR  CHILDREN 


Majority  Described  As: 

Other  Children  Described  As: 

N 

1. 

Gifted,  bright,  above  aver- 

age,  high  achievers 

No  reference 

9 

2. 

Gifted,  above  average 

Average 

1 

Gifted,  above  average 

Average  and/or  below  average 

4 

4. 

Average 

No  reference 

2 

5. 

Average 

Above  average 

6 

6. 

Average 

Below  average 

1 

'/• 

All  levels  mixed 

A 

Total 

^ 
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Finally,  the  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  proportion  of 
children  in  their  summer  classes  who  had  not  been  enrolled  in  a 
gifted  class  in  their  regular  school  and  whom  they  vrould  recommend 
for  a  gifted  class  in  the  fall.  More  than  half  (59  cent) 
indicated  that  they  would  recommend  "few"  or  "some"  of  their  child¬ 
ren.  About  one-third  reported  they  would  recommend  "about  half" 
their  children,  and  only  nine  per  cent  mentioned  they  would  recommend 
"most  or  all"  of  their  children  for  gifted  classes  in  the  fall. 

C .  Simimary  of  Achievement  Findings 

Based  on  the  standardized  test  data,  no  significant  gains  were 
made  by  either  third  or  fifth  graders  in  arithmetic  or  in  vocabulary 
and  comprehension,  and  some  indication  of  loss  in  these  areas  was 
observed  among  the  fifth-grade  children.  (A  significant  proportion 
of  fifth  graders  decreased  in  comprehension  scores  from  the  initial 
to  final  testing.) 

Teacher  comparisons  of  academic  performance  between  the  summer 
school  children  and  comparable  non-attenders  predicted  better  aca¬ 
demic  performance  among  the  children  in  simmer  school  in  the  fall. 
Comparisons  between  the  children  in  the  summer  program  and  those 
children  the  teachers  had  previously  taught  yielded  small  differences 
between  the  two  groups  of  children.  It  was  also  seen  from  teacher 
and  observer  descriptions  of  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  children 
that  less  than  half  the  children  in  the  gifted  classes  were  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  gifted  by  usual  criteria. 
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III.  Evaluation  of  Other  Aspects  of  the  Summer  Gifted  Component 

Organizational  features,  attitudes  concerning  the  value  of 
the  summer  program,  and  goals,  strengths,  v;eaknesses,  and  recommend¬ 
ations  of  the  gifted  program  v;ere  obtained  from  children's  responses 
on  the  pupil  attitude  inventory,  pupil  responses  and  interview 
ratings  from  individual  interviews,  and  data  from  teacher  question¬ 
naires  . 

A .  Organizational  Features  and  Attendance 

Information  pertaining  to  the  organizational  aspects  of  the 
gifted  component  was  obtained  from  the  teacher  questionnaire.  Addi¬ 
tional  data  concerning  attendance  were  supplied  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 


1.  Departmentalized  Period 

About  half  (54  per  cent)  of  the  teachers  had  departmental 
periods  45  minutes  in  length;  among  these  teachers,  76  per  cent 
rated  the  45-minute  period  as  being  "appropriate"  in  length,  with 
the  other  24  per  cent  indicating  that  the  period  was  too  short. 
Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  having  periods  of  40 
minutes;  these  v/ere  also  rated  by  most  of  them  as  "appropriate." 

One  to  three  teachers  indicated  having  longer  periods  of  50,  55? 

60,  70,  or  90  minutes.  The  overall  ratings  of  the  length  for  these 
longer  periods  revealed  that  77  pe^  cent  of  the  teachers  v;ere 
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satisfied,  while  l8  per  cent  felt  they  were  too  short  and  5  per  cent 
rated  the  periods  as  too  long. 

2.  Materials  and  Supplies 

Three-fourths  of  the  teachers  (77  per  cent)  indicated 
that  they  did  have  special  materials  supplied  by  the  school  for 
their  subject  area.  SRA  lab  kits  and  workbooks  were  the  materials 
mentioned  most  frequently  as  being  supplied  by  the  school,  vrhile 
several  teachers  also  mentioned  books,  filmstrips,  tape  recorders, 
nevrspapers,  and  supplies  for  music,  art,  and  science.  When  asked 
if  they  were  given  a  curriculum  guide  to  follow  for  the  simimer,  85 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  said  they  v/ere  not. 

3.  Reports  to  Parents  and  Home  Schools 

Almost  all  the  teachers  (90  per  cent)  reported  that 
some  type  of  evaluation  of  the  children  in  their  class,  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  general  report  card,  would  be  sent  both  to  parents  and 
to  the  child's  regular  school.  In  addition  to  report  cards, 
teachers  mentioned  check  lists  of  areas  studied,  attendance  reports, 
subject  and  character  ratings,  and  general  teacher  comments  as 
other  methods  of  evaluating  and  describing  the  child's  summer 
experience  both  to  his  parents  and  to  his  home  school. 
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Jj-.  Attendance 

Figures  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Education  revealed 
that  v/hile  1,863  children  uere  registered  for  the  gifted  component, 
an  average  of  1,476  children,  or  79  per  cent  of  the  total  registra¬ 
tion,  attended.  Of  the  99  gifted  classes  in  the  program,  with  an 
average  of  l8  pupils  registered  per  class,  an  average  of  l4  students 
attended  daily.  About  eight  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the  gifted 
component  came  from  nonpublic  schools. 

B.  Pupil  Attitude  Tov/ard  School:  Interviewer  Ratings  and 
Attitude  Inventory 

Interviewers  were  asked  to  ra.te  children's  attitudes  tov/ard 
summer  school  and  regular  school.  Almost  three -fourths  of  the 
children  (72  per  cent)  were  rated  as  having  vmnted  to  attend 
summer  school  "very  much,"  and  85  per  cent  as  having  generally 
positive  and  even  enthusiastic  attitudes  tov/ard  summer  school. 
Attitudes  regarding  regular  school  were  positive,  but  not  as  nearly 
unanimously  so  as  those  toward  summer  school.  Seventy-one  per  cent 
were  considered  to  have  positive  attitudes  toward  school  in  general, 
and  65  per  cent  of  the  children  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to 
school  in  the  fall.  This  finding  was  consistent  with  the  inter¬ 
viewers'  belief  that  a  majority  of  pupils  liked  summer  school  "much 
better"  than  regular  school.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  children  did 
indicate,  however,  that  they  would  attend  regular  school  even  if 


it  were  not  obligatory. 
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Data  obtained  from  six  items  on  the  pupil  attitude  inventory 
administered  to  third-  and  fifth-grade  classes  at  the  end  of  the 
program  are  shovm  in  Table  33-  ihro-thirds  or  more  of  both  the 
third-  and  fifth-graders  responded  positively  to  the  first  three 
items.  out  of  five  (4l  per  cent)  of  the  fifth  graders  mentioned 

that  they  did  not  learn  as  much  this  summer  as  they  do  during  the 
year,  which  to  some  extent  supports  the  results  of  the  fifth-grade 
achievement  test  data. 

Children  v;ho  were  interviev^ed  v/ere  asked,  "How  did  you  happen 
to  come  to  school  this  summer?"  Content  analysis  of  the  responses 
indicated  that  39  per  cent  of  the  children  said  that  they  made  the 
decision  to  come  to  summer  school  on  their  o-v.ti,  while  38  per  cent 
mentioned  their  mother  and  32  per  cent  their  teacher  as  influencing 
their  decision  to  attend. 

C .  Teachers '  Goals  for  the  Summer  Program 

The  teachers  V7ere  asked  to  indicate  what  their  major  goals  for 
the  summer  school  program  were,  and  these  responses  were  summarized 
into  six  categories.  Of  20  who  responded,  the  goals  cited  by  the 
largest  number  of  teachers  were  "enrichment  of  academic  subjects" 
and  "reviev/  of  academic  subjects,"  each  mentioned  by  half  the 
teachers.  The  development  of  "creative  and  independent  thinking" 
was  reported  by  eight  of  the  teachers  and  "cultural  enrichment"  by 
five.  Finally,  three  each  mentioned  "understanding  world  events" 
and  "improved  self  image."  Asked  the  extent  to  which  they  thought 
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table  33 

PER  CENT  OF  THIRD-AND  FIFTH -GRADE  CHILDREN  MENTIONING  POSITIVE, 
NEUTRAL  OR  NEGATIVE  RESPONSES  TOWARD  SCHOOL  ON 
POST- ATTITUDE  INVENTORY 


Grade  3 

a 

Grade 

5’= 

Item 

(Yes) 

Posi- 

t-i  iTfi 

Neu¬ 

tral 

"Tn31 

Nega¬ 

tive 

(Yes) 

Posi¬ 

tive 

Neu¬ 

tral 

(1^63 

Nega¬ 

tive 

1. 

I  liked  being  in  school 
this  summer 

68 

28 

4 

81 

17 

2 

2. 

My  teachers  really  helped 
me 

80 

20 

0 

83 

17 

0 

3. 

The  things  I  learned  this 
summer  mil  help  me  in 
school  next  year 

79 

19 

2 

81 

19 

0 

4, 

I  would  like  to  return 
next  summer 

48 

44 

8 

39 

46 

15 

I  learned  more  this  sum¬ 
mer  than  during  the  year 

32 

51 

17 

12 

47 

41 

6, 

This  was  the  best  school 

I  know 

38 

51 

11 

24 

44 

32 

s-N  =  54 
=  41 
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they  had  accomplished  these  goals,  26  per  cent  reported  that  they  had 
"completely”  accomplished  their  goals,  while  7^^  per  cent  indicated 
they  had  accomplished  their  goals  "somewhat."  Lack  of  time,  materi¬ 
als,  and  pupil  interest  were  most  frequently  cited  as  reasons  why 
their  goals  vrere  not  fully  accomplished. 

D .  Value  of  the  Summer  School  Program 

When  asked  ho\-T  they  felt  about  the  value  of  the  summer  school 
program,  55  per  cent  of  the  teachers  responded  "enthusiastically," 
while  45  per  cent  reported  feeling  "positively  but  not  enthusias¬ 
tically."  None  of  the  teachers  mentioned  slightly  positive  or 
negative  feelings  about  the  program.  Increase  in  the  child's 
motivation  and  the  provision  of  experience  and  satisfaction  for  the 
teachers  v/ere  the  primary  reasons  mentioned  in  explanation  of  strongly 
positive  and  enthusiastic  responses. 

Interviewers,  too,  vrere  asked  to  rate  the  extent  to  which  they 
felt  that  the  sumraer  experience  had  been  valuable  for  the  child 
whom  they  interview^ed .  Of  72  children  rated,  71  per  cent  of  the 
interviewers  reported  the  summer  school  experience  as  being  "very 
valuable"  for  the  child;  26  per  cent  stated  that  the  summer  program 
v7as  rated  as  "of  some  value,"  and  in  only  tv/o  cases  was  the  summer 


school  considered  of  no  value  for  the  child. 
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E .  Strengths,  VJeaknesses,  and  Recommendations 

The  teachers  were  also  asked  what  the  major  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  the  program  were,  as  well  as  their  suggestions  for 
next  summer's  program.  Effective  staff  and  administration  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  largest  number  of  teachers  (nine)  as  a  strength,  while 
poor  administrative  planning  and  organization  received  the  highest 
number  of  responses  (ten)  as  a  weakness.  Flexible  and  enriched 
curriculum  vra.s  mentioned  by  eight  teachers  as  a.  major  strength,  as 
were  enthusiasm  of  the  children  (seven)  and  the  opportunity  for 
small  classes  and  individual  attention  (seven).  Finally,  materials 
were  a  source  of  strength  to  six  tea.chers  and  a  weakness  to  six 
others,  vrhile  other  v;eaknesses  included  heterogeneity  of  classes 
(six),  poor  attendance  (four),  and  lack  of  information  on  the 
children  (three). 

The  most  frequent  recommendations  made  by  the  teachers  for  next 
suiitmer's  program  were  for  the  earlier  arrival  and  more  plentiful 
supply  of  materials  (nine)  and  better  planning  and  organization  of 
the  program  (nine).  Six  recommended  better  pupil  placement,  speci¬ 
fically  the  grouping  of  children  in  classes  by  ability  rather  than 
by  age.  T\';o  suggested  that  more  information  on  the  children  would 
be  helpful. 

F .  Summary 


It  appeared  that  the  children's  attitudes  toward  and  enthusiasm 
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the  summer  program  v;ere  rated  by  interviev/ers  as  being  positive  and 
high.  Attitudes  toward  regular  school  and  the  desire  to  return  to 
school  in  the  fall,  although  not  as  favorable  as  those  toward  summer 
school,  were  still  rated  high  and  positive  by  the  interviewers  for 
a  majority  of  the  children. 

Enrichment  and  review  of  academic  subjects  was  mentioned  by 
half  the  teachers  as  being  their  major  goal  for  the  summer.  All  the 
teachers  responded  enthusiastically  and  strongly  positively  about 
the  value  of  the  summer  program,  and  a  m.ajority  of  intervievrers 
rated  the  program  as  being  very  valuable  for  the  children. 

Staff  and  administration  was  found  to  be  a  major  source  of  both 
strength  and  weakness  to  the  program  by  the  teachers,  while  flexible 
and  enriched  curriculum,  enthusiasm  of  the  children,  and  small  classes 
vjere  additional  positive  features  of  the  program.  Materials  and 
supplies,  heterogeneity  of  classes,  and  poor  attendance  were  other 
vjeaknesses  mentioned  by  the  teachers.  More  specialists  and  materi¬ 
als  were  the  most  frequent  recommendations  of  the  teachers,  while 
other  suggestions  referred  to  better  planning  and  organization  of 
the  program  and  better  pupil  placement. 

Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  obtained  data,  it  is  possible  to  make  sever¬ 
al  conclusions  concerning  the  gifted  component.  Most  of  the  gifted 
classes  viere  rated  by  observers  as  average  or  above  average  in 
stimulation,  creativity,  and  level  of  interest  and  enthusiasm  demon- 
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strated  by  the  children.  Ratings  concerning  the  quality  )of  instruc¬ 
tion  revealed  that  almost  all  the  lessons  were  average,  above  average, 
or  outstanding.  Content  of  more  than  half  the  teachers'  lessons  con¬ 
sisted  of  new  material  not  yet  covered  during  the  regular  school 
year,  and  the  major  source  of  providing  new  experiences  to  the  child¬ 
ren  was  through  exposure  to  new  subject  and  curriculum  matter. 

IThile  only  one  specialist  visited  a  class,  most  classes  did  make  at 
least  one  trip  during  the  simmer. 

Standardized  test  results  indicated  that  no  significant  mean 
gains  or  losses  were  made  by  a  sample  of  third  and  fifth  grade 
children,  although  a  significant  proportion  of  fifth  graders  de¬ 
creased  in  reading  comprehension  scores.  Teacher  descriptions  of 
their  classes'  intellectual  ability  revealed  that  while  some  classes 
consisted  solely  of  "gifted"  pupils,  many  classes  were  comprised  of 
children  with  above  average  and  average  intellectual  ability.  Both 
teachers  and  interviewers  rated  the  summer  school  experience  as 
positive  and  of  value  for  a.  majority  of  the  participating  children. 
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Chapter  V 

THE  ENRICHMENT  COMPONEI'IT 

The  enrichment  component  of  the  SDES  was  designed  to  expose 
children  vr'.thout  reading  handicaps  from  disadvantaged  areas  to  daily 
art  and  music  instruction.  Children  attended  90-minute  classes  in 
music  and  in  art  every  day,  at  either  the  primary  or  the  intermediate 
level.  In  the  39  participating  schools,  there  were  usually  tvo  art 
and  tv70  music  classes  at  the  primary  level  and  two  art  and  two  music 
groups  for  the  interraediate  levels,  with  four  specialized  teachers 
per  school. 

Procedure 

The  data  for  the  enrichraent  evaluation  were  obtained  from  three 
sources:  individual  lesson  observations;  individual  pupil  inter¬ 
views;  and  teacher  questionnaires.^ 

I .  Individual  Lesson  Observations 

During  the  fifth  week  of  the  enrichment  program  observers 
visited  music  and  art  classrooms  in  nine  schools.  Over  a  period  of 
five  days,  each  observer  spent  approximately  90  minutes  in  each  of 
32  classrooms  observed.  Faculty  members  of  the  City  College  School 
of  Education  and  specialists  in  art  and  music  comprised  the  observa¬ 
tional  staff.  Sixteen  music  and  16  art  classes  were  observed. 

^Copies  of  each  of  these  instruments  are  in  Appendix  B. 
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Lessons  were  rated  on  several  items  which  for  purposes  of 
discussion  have  been  grouped  according  to  "qualities  of  the  lesson" 
and  "qualities  of  the  teacher."  For  each  item,  the  number  and  per 
cent  of  observers  responding  to  each  possible  answer  was  obtained. 

II .  Pupil  Interviev^s 

Concurrent  with  the  classroom  observations,  children  in  the 
enrichment  classes  v/ere  interviev/ed  individually  by  the  observers 
and  by  graduate  students  in  the  City  College  School  Psycholog;^'- 
Program.  Children  were  randomly  selected  from  the  teacher's  roll 
book.  A  total  of  89  children  from  primary  and  intermediate  music 
and  art  classes  were  Interviewed.  Intervievrer  ratings  v/ere  tabulated, 
converted  to  a.  positive,  neutral,  and  negative  scale,  and  percentaged, 
and  children’s  free  responses  were  content-analyzed. 

III .  Teacher  Questionnaires 

Tovrard  the  end  of  the  program,  questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
all  teachers  in  the  enrichment  component.  Of  approximately  100  forms 
distributed  to  teachers,  59  were  returned.  Multiple  choice  items 
were  tabulated  and  percentaged  and  free  responses  content-analyzed. 

Results 

I.  Quality  of  Instruction  and  the  Instructional  Staff 


The  data  in  this  section  are  derived  from  the  observer  ratings 
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of  classroom  observations  and  information  supplied  by  teacher 
questionnaires . 

A .  Individual  Classroom  Observations:  Music  Classes 

Observer  ratings  of  the  music  classes  are  siommarized  in  Table 
34  under  the  headings  of:  (a)  planning,  organization,  and  depth  of 
the  lesson;  (b)  stimulation  of  interest;  and  (c)  creativity  in  the 
lesson. 

According  to  the  observers,  most  of  the  classes  had  lessons 
which  showed  evidence  of  planning  and  organization  (8l  per  cent), 
were  clearly  (82  per  cent)  and  systematically  (75  per  cent)  pre¬ 
sented,  and  which  frequently  called  for  both  sensory  and  emotional 
involvement  by  the  pupils  (8l  per  cent).  In  only  one-third  of  the 
classes  did  the  teachers  make  "some"  attempt  to  relate  music  to 
other  areas  of  the  curriculum,  whereas  in  two-thirds  of  the  classes 
this  v;as  "seldom"  or  never  observed. 

In  all  the  classes,  all  or  most  of  the  children  vrere  found  to 
have  contributed  to  or  participated  in  the  lesson.  In  addition, 
all  the  lessons  were  rated  as  appropriate  to  the  age  and  abilities 
of  the  pupils,  and  special  guidance  was  offered  to  almost  every  child 
when  appropriate.  VJhile  there  was  little  spontaneous  questioning 
by  the  children,  typically  "some"  hands  were  raised  when  the 

2 

As  the  reader  may  remember,  this  lack  of  spontaneous  questions 
characterized  all  lessons . 
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table  34 

PER  CENT  OF  CLASSES  RATED  POSITIVE,  NEUTRAL,  AND  NEGATIVE 
BY  OBSERVERS  IN  l6  MUSIC  CLASSES 


Per  Cent  of  Classes  Rated 


Positive  Neutral  Negative  N 


I.  Qualities  of  the  Lesson 


A.  Planning,  organization,  and  depth 


1. 

Amount  of  planning  and 
organization 

81 

19 

0 

16 

2. 

Extent  foundation  was 
laid  for  future  lessons 

55 

36 

8 

11 

3. 

Systematic 

75 

25 

0 

16 

4. 

Steady;  consistent 

75 

19 

6 

16 

5. 

dear 

82 

12 

6 

16 

6. 

Deep;  Substantive 
(vs.  Superficial) 

31 

44 

25 

16 

7. 

Extent  music  was  related 
to  other  curriculum 

0 

33 

67 

15 

8. 

Extent  of  total  involvement 
called  for;  use  of  eyes,  ears, 
kinesthetic  sense  and 
feelings 

81 

12 

7 

16 

S'tinulation  of  interest 

1. 

Stimulating  for  children 

69 

31 

0 

16 

2. 

Children  interested  and 
enthusiastic 

69 

31 

0 

16 

3. 

Extent  of  spontaneous 
questioning  by  children 

24 

13 

55 

16 

4. 

Extent  of  hands  raised  to 
ansx'jer  teachers*  questions 

26 

6l 

13 

15 
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TABLE  3^  (continued) 


Per  Cent 

of  Classes  Rated 

Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 

N 

5. 

Extent  of  student  parti¬ 
cipation  or  contribution 
to  lesson 

100 

0 

0 

16 

6. 

Lesson  related  to  children' 
background  and  experience 

s 

34 

56 

10 

9 

7. 

Appropriateness  to  age 
level,  aptitude  of  class 

100 

0 

0 

16 

8. 

Special  guidance  offered 
to  children  in  terms  of 
direction  relevant  to  the 
lesson 

94 

0 

6 

16 

9. 

Relating  of  the  lesson  to 
common  events  outside  the 
classroom,  e.g.  concerts 
at  Lincoln  Center 

33 

13 

53 

15 

C.  Creativity  in  lesson 

1. 

Creative 

37 

38 

25 

16 

2. 

Imaginative 

25 

25 

50 

16 

3. 

Original 

25 

25 

50 

16 

4. 

Level  of  creativity  and 
imagination  in  lesson 

33 

47 

20 

15 

5. 

Extent  to  vMch  group's 
creative  thinking  was 
stimulated 

6 

41 

53 

15 

6. 

Flexibility;  provision  for 
individual  self-expression 

36 

29 

35 

14 

7. 

Freedom  and  choice  of  music 
improvisation 

9 

6 

19 

75 

16 

8. 

Classroom  climate  where 
expejrimentation  was  encoiiraged, 
children  were  not  afraid  to 
make  errors  44 

44 

12 

16 
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teacher  asked  a  question.  Only  a  third  of  the  classes  (34  per  cent) 
had  lessons  rated  as  "frequently"  relating  music  to  the  children's 
background  and  experience,  and  most  v;ere  rated  as  doing  this  "infre¬ 
quently"  or  "not  at  all." 

In  contrast  to  the  rel.atively  high  proportion  of  favorable 
ratings  given  to  previous  items,  the  level  of  creativity  in  the 
lessons  was  assessed  less  positively,  with  only  a  third  of  the 
classes  having  lessons  rated  as  imaginative,  creative,  original,  or 
flexible  enough  to  allov/  for  individual  self-expression.  In  88  per 
cent  of  the  classes,  however,  children  were  described  as  either 
somewhat  or  very  relaxed  and  uninhibited  by  the  fear  of  making 
errors . 

In  the  overall  assessment  of  the  quality  of  instruction  (see 
Table  35)?  69  per  cent  of  the  music  classes  were  rated  as  "better 
than  average"  or  "outstanding."  Observer  ratings  for  this  item 
were  significantly  more  positive  than  ratings  obtained  from  other 
observers  for  classes  in  the  reading  and  mathematics  program. 

TABLE  35 

COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  ON  QUALITY  OF  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  MUSIC  ENRICHMEilT  Al^  READING  AND  MATHEMATICS  PROGRAMS 


Per 

Cent  of 

Lessons  Rated 

1  As: 

Outst . 

Bet  • 
Aver 

•  Aver* 

Below 

Aver. 

Ext. 

Poor 

N 

Music  Enrichment 

19 

50 

25 

6 

0 

16 

Reading  and  Mathematics 

14 

22 

41 

19 

04 
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B.  Individual  Classroom  Observations;  Art  Classes 

Observers  also  visited  l6  art  classes  in  the  same  schools, 
completing  an  identical  questionnaire  for  each  class  visited.  The 
observers'  ratings  for  art  classes  are  summarized  in  Table  36. 

According  to  the  observers  most  of  the  classes  had  lessons  which 
showed  evidence  of  planning  and  organization,  v/ere  consistently  and 
clearly  presented,  and  frequently  called  for  both  sensory  and  emo¬ 
tional  involvement  by  the  children.  As  was  found  in  music,  fev; 

4t 

classes  had  lessons  relating  art  to  other  areas  of  the  curriculum, 
and  only  "some''  possibility  for  continuity  with  future  lessons  was 
observed . 

Most  of  the  lessons  were  rated  as  stimulating,  as  opposed  to 
dull,  for  children  and  three-quarters  of  the  classes  had  lessons 
rated  as  either  "outstanding"  or  "better  than  average"  in  terms  of 
pupil  interest  and  enthusiasm.  While  pupils  had  "some"  to  "con¬ 
siderable"  opportunity  to  relate  their  ov/n  experiences  to  the  lesson, 
few  teachers  related  the  children's  activities  to  events  outside  the 
classroom  such  as  art  exhibitions.  On  the  positive  side,  most 
classes  had  lessons  judged  to  be  appropriate  to  the  class  age  and 
abilities;  special  guidance  was  given  v;hen  relevant,  and  most  classes 
had  much  of  the  students'  art  work  displayed  around  the  room. 

The  observers  rated  the  level  of  creativity  evidenced  by  the 
teacher  in  the  lessons  as  relatively  high.  Half  to  two-thirds  of 
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TABLE  36 

PER  CENT'  OF  CLASSES  RATED  POSITIVE,  NEUTRAL,  AND  NEGATIVE 
BY  OBSERVERS  IN  l6  ART  CLASSES 


Pos.  Neu.  Neg. 


I*  Qualities  of  the  Lesson 


A*  Planning,  organization  and  depth 


1. 

Amount  of  planning  and  organization 

75 

19 

6 

16 

2. 

Extent  foundation  was  laid  for  future 
lessons 

37 

63 

0 

16 

3. 

Systematic 

62 

38 

0 

16 

4. 

Steady;  consistent 

88 

12 

0 

16 

5. 

dear 

82 

18 

0 

16 

6. 

Deep;  substantive 

44 

50 

6 

16 

7. 

Emphasis  on  the  many  different  methods 
of  working  with  specific  media,  e.g.^ 
clay,  paints 

z^4 

44 

12 

16 

8. 

Extent  art  was  related  to  other  cur¬ 
riculum,  e.g.  language 

6 

Uh 

50 

16 

9. 

Extent  total  involvement  was  called  for; 
use  of  eyes,  ears,  kinesthetic  sense, 
and  feelings 

63 

37 

0 

15 

Stimulation  of  Interest 

1. 

Stimulating  to  children 

75 

19 

6 

16 

2. 

Qiildren  interested  and  enthusiastic 

74 

26 

0 

15 

3. 

Extent  of  spontaneous  questioning  by 
children 

31 

57 

12 

16 

4. 

Extent  of  hands  raised  to  answer 
teachers*  questions 

22 

33 

45 

9 

5. 

Extent  of  student  participation  or 
contribution  to  lesson 

88 

6 

6 

16 
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TABLE  36  (continued) 


Pos. 

Neu. 

NeR, 

r  N 

6. 

Lesson  related  to  children’s  backgrovind 
and  experience 

31 

63 

6 

16 

7. 

Appropriateness  to  age  level,  abilities  of 
class 

81 

19 

0 

16 

8. 

Special  guidance  offered  to  children  in 
terms  of  direction  relevant  to  the  lesson 

93 

0 

7 

15 

9. 

Relating  of  the  lesson  to  common  events 
outside  the  classroom,  e,g.,  art 
exhibitions  in  parks 

16 

28 

56 

14 

• 

0 

1 — 1 

Student  art  work  displayed  in  the  room 

81 

13 

6 

16 

C.  Creativity  in  the  Lesson 

1. 

Creative 

69 

25 

6 

16 

2. 

Imaginative 

67 

33 

15 

3. 

Original 

50 

44 

6 

16 

4. 

Level  of  creativity  and  imagination 
in  the  lesson 

44 

37 

19 

16 

5. 

Extent  to  which  group's  creative 
thinking  was  stimulated 

25 

63 

12 

16 

6. 

Flexibility;  provision  for  individual 
self-expres  sion 

94 

0 

6 

16 

7. 

Freedom  to  interpret  and  abstract  rather 
than  stress  on  traditional  realism  and 
detail 

88 

6 

6 

16 

8. 

Teacher  emphasized  goals  beyond  those 
of  mechanical  practicing 

93 

0 

7 

12 

9. 

Extent  of  rote  drill 

100 

0 

0 

16 

10. 

Classroom  climate  where  experimentation 
was  encouraged;  children  were  not  afraid 
to  make  errors 

88 

12 

0 

16 
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the  classes  had  lessons  judged  as  creative,  imaginative,  and  ori¬ 
ginal,  with  considerable  flexibility  allowing  for  self-expression, 
and  with  minimal  structure  allowing  for  abstraction. 

In  terms  of  quality  of  instruction  (see  Table  37),  62  per  cent 
of  the  classes  were  rated  as  "better  than  average"  or  "outstanding." 
The  overall  ratings  for  both  the  art  and  music  classes  comprising 
the  enrichment  program  were  very  similar.  Classes  in  both  were 
rated  significantly  more  positively  than  classes  rated  by  observers 
in  the  reading  and  mathematics  classes. 

TABLE  37 

COMPARISON  OF  PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  ON  QUALITY  OF  INSTRUCTION 
FOR  MUSIC,  ART  ENRICHMENT,  AW)  READING  AND  MATHEMATICS  PROGRAMS 


Per  Cent  of  Lessons  Rated  As; 


Out¬ 

standing 

Above 

Average 

Average 

Below 

Average 

Extremely 

Poor 

N 

Art 

12 

50 

25  . 

12 

0 

16 

Music 

19 

50 

.  25 

6 

0 

16 

Reading  and 
Mathematics 

14 

22 

41 

19 

04 

51 

C.  Instructional  Staff: 

Observer 

Ratings 

and  Teacher 

Questionnaire 


Observer  ratings  of  the  "qualities  of  the  teacher"  for  the  art 
and  music  teachers  are  found  in  Table  38.  From  two-thirds  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  music  teachers  were  assessed  as  empathic,  responsive. 
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TABLE  38 


PER  CENT  OF  MUSIC  AND  ART  TEACHERS 
NEUTRAL,  AND  NEGATIVE  ON  SELECTED 

RATED  AS  POSITIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 

9 

Per  cent  of 

Teachers 

Rated  as; 

Qualities  of  the  Teacher 

Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 

A.  Music  Teachers  (n=16) 

1. 

Demonstrates  knowledge 

of  subject  (2c) 

56 

20 

24 

2. 

Flexible  (ic) 

44 

31 

25 

3. 

Empathic  (2c) 

81 

6 

13 

h. 

Responsive  (3c) 

82 

6 

12 

5. 

Alert  (4c) 

75 

25 

6. 

High  expectation  for  children 

(5c) 

69 

19 

12 

7. 

Committed  (7c) 

75 

13 

12 

8. 

Integrated  personality  (8c) 

44 

50 

6 

9. 

Informal  (7c) 

69 

6 

25 

10. 

Teacher  confident  and  adept  (21 ) 

63 

34 

3 

B.  Art 

Teachers  (N“16) 

1. 

Demonstrates  knowledge  of 

subject  (2c) 

82 

18 

0 

2. 

Flexible  (vs.  inflexible)  (ic) 

88 

6 

6 

3. 

Empathic  (vs.  disinterested)  (2c) 

88 

12 

0 

k. 

Responsive  (vs.  aloof)  (3c) 

75 

25 

0 

5. 

Alert  (vs.  apathetic)  (4c) 

81 

19 

0 
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TABLE  38  (cont'd) 


Per  Cent 

of  Teachers 

Rated  as 

Qualities  of  the  Teacher 

Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 

6. 

High  expectation  for 
children  (vs.  low)  (5c) 

81 

13 

6 

7. 

Committed  (vs.  imcommitted) 

(7c) 

100 

0 

0 

8. 

Integrated  personality 
(vs.  immature)  (8c) 

94 

6 

0 

9. 

Informal  (vs.  formal)  (7c) 

88 

12 

0 

10. 

Teacher  confident  and  adept 

69 

31 

0 
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alert,  committed,  informal,  and  holding  high  expectations  for  their 
pupils . 

The  evaluation  of  the  qualities  of  the  art  teachers  was  very 
favorable  with  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  teachers  given  positive 
ratings  for  all  the  qualities  assessed. 

The  teachers  completed  several  items  on  the  Teacher  Questionnaire 
pertaining  to  their  teaching  background  and  experience.  Teachers 
were  generally  experienced .  A  little  more  than  half  the  59 
teachers  responding  had  from  one  to  four  years  of  teaching  experi¬ 
ence,  25  per  cent  had  between  five  and  nine  years' experience ,  and 
the  rest  had  more  than  ten  years  of  experience. 

Almost  all  the  teachers  indicated  that  they  had  previously 
taught  children  of  similar  backgrounds  and  also  were  teaching  a 
subject  and  grade  they  had  taught  prior  to  the  program.  The  enrich¬ 
ment  teachers  were  almost  evenly  divided  between  those  holding 
Common  Branches  licenses  and  those  -who  held  special  licenses  in 
music  or  art.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  teachers  said  that 
they  had  attended  an  orientation  program  provided  for  the  enrich¬ 
ment  project. 

D .  Summary 

Both  the  art  and  music  classes  were  observed  to  be  v/ell  planned 
and  organized  and  comparable  in  terms  of  stimulation  of  interest. 
However,  twice  as  many  art  classes  were  rated  as  creative  and 
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imaginative  as  music  classes.  A  majority  of  both  music  and  art 
classes  were  rated  as  outstanding  or  better  than  average. 

More  art  than  music  teachers  were  rated  by  the  observers  as 
flexible  and  demonstrating  knowledge  of  subject  matter  although  all 
teachers  received  favorable  ratings  on  most  qualities.  Almost  all 
of  the  teachers  had  previous  teaching  experience  with  disadvantaged 
children  and  had  taught  similar  subjects  and  grades  prior  to  the 
program.  Most  of  them  attended  a  pre-service  orientation  program. 

II.  Progress  and  Attitudes  of  Children 

Children's  attitude  toward  the  summer  enrichment  program  and 
their  teachers'  expectation  and  evaluation  of  their  progress  over 
the  summer  were  assessed  through  responses  from  individual  pupil 
intervievrs  and  teacher  questionnaires. 

A .  Pupil  Attitude  Toward  Summer  Program:  Individual  Pupil 
Interview 

Table  39  presents  the  results  of  the  children's  responses  and 
interviewers'  ratings  concerning  their  attitudes  toward  summer 
school  and  their  Interest  in  art  and  music. 

Both  in  terms  of  current  status  and  in  terms  of  the  interviewers' 
judgment  of  attitude  change,  high  percentages  of  favorable  or  posi¬ 
tive  ratings  were  obtained.  About  90  cent  of  the  children 
reported  positive  attitudes  toward  music  and  art,  and  interviewers 
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TABLE  39 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTIONS  OF  INTERVIEWER  RATINGS  FOR 
CHILDREN’S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  SUMMER  PROGRAM 
(N  =  89) 


Per  Cent  or  Chiiaren  Rated  As; 


Area  and  Item 

Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 

Increased  Interest  in  Music  and  Art 

1.  Child  reports  liking  music 

93 

6 

1 

2,  Child  reports  liking  art 

91 

9 

0 

Inte2rviewer  rating  of  increased 
liking  of  music 

66 

26 

8 

4.  Interviewer  rating  of  increased 
liking  of  art 

81 

15 

4 

Attitude  to  Summer  School 

1.  Interviewer  rating  of  child's  attitude 
to  summer  school 

92 

4 

4 

2.  Interviewer  rating  of  interest  and 
enthusiasm 

89 

7 

4 

Interviewer  rating  of  extent  child 
wanted  to  come  to  summer  school 

87 

9 

4 

4.  Child  reports  liking  s\immer  school 

89 

7 

4 

5»  Child  reports  wanting  to  return  next 
summer 

82 

12 

6 

6.  Interviewers*  second  rating  of  atti¬ 
tude  to  summer  school 

87 

11 

2 

Preference  for  Summer  School 

1.  Interviewer  rating  of  child's  pre¬ 
ference  for  summer  school  to 
regialar  school 

68 

11 

21 
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felt  that  66  per  cent  of  the  children  held  more  positive  attitudes 
toward  music  and  8l  per  cent  held  more  positive  attitudes  toward 
art  "now"  than  "before"  the  program. 

In  terms  of  general  attitude  toward  school,  both  the  expressed 
attitudes  and  interviewer  ratings  v^ere  positive  for  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  children.  Perhaps  most  striking  was  the  finding 
that  two-thirds  of  the  children  were  rated  by  interviewers  as 
preferring  siommer  school  to  regular  school. 

In  additional  questions  other  than  those  reported  in  Table  39 » 
one-third  of  the  children  reported  they  vrere  doing  well  in  music 
and  art,  and  were  rated  by  intervievrers  as  having  an  enhanced  sense 
of  achievement  in  both  subjects,  i/hen  asked  what  changes  they 
would  like  to  see  in  the  summer  school,  no  consistent  answers  were 
obtained,  the  greatest  percentage  (l3  per  cent)  indicating  a  desire 
for  other  subjects  like  reading  or  mathem-atics . 

Persistent  interest  in  music  and  art  was  reported  by  the  child¬ 
ren  themselves,  three-quarters  of  whom  said  they  practiced  music 
and  art  at  home  and  90  psr  cent  of  v/hom  reported  they  would  like  to 
continue  with  art  and/or  music  lessons  after  the  summer. 

'Pvo-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  children  were  found  to  hold 
positive  attitudes  toward  regular  school  and  toward  returning  to 
school  in  the  fall. 

Interviewers  were  asked  at  the  conclusion  of  their  interviev; 
to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  they  felt  the  summer  experience  was 
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valuable  for  each  child.  The  program  was  judged  "very  valuable"  or 
of  "more  than  some"  value  for  6?  per  cent  of  the  children;  of  "some" 
value  to  23  per  cent  of  the  children;  and  of  little  or  no  value  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  children. 

B.  Teacher  Evaluation  and  Expectation  of  Classes 

Teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  which  of  several  given  criteria 
v;ere  used  in  the  placement  of  students.  Most  frequently  indicated 
was  "interest"  (8l  per  cent),  followed  by  "potential  aptitude"  (45 
per  cent),  "age"  (40  per  cent),  and  "demonstrated  ability"  (33  per 
cent).  Thus,  while  more  than  one  criterion  was  used,  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  was  most  often  taken  into 
account,  and  possibly  was  most  important. 

Table  40  presents  teacher  estimates  of  the  general  level  of 
their  class  at  the  end  of  July.  It  can  be  seen  that  their  evalua¬ 
tions  were  highly  positive,  vrith  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  classes 
described  as  "above  average"  in  ten  of  the  13  areas  covered  in  the 
questionnaire,  and  no  more  than  13  per  cent  "below  average"  in  any 
area. 

Table  4l  presents  a  summary  of  the  teachers'  evaluation  of  the 
number  of  children  in  their  classes  who  made  at  least  some  noticeable 
progress  toward  certain  of  the  objectives  of  the  enrichment  program. 
In  general,  their  evaluation  of  progress  was  highly  favorable  for 
each  of  the  areas.  At  least  half  the  teachers  believed  that  "all" 
or  "most"  children  shov/ed  noticeable  progress  toward  each  of  seven 
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TABLE  4o 


PER  CENT  OF  TEACHERS  RATING  THEIR  CLASSES  AS  ABOVE  AVERAGE, 
AVERAGE,  OR  BELOW  AVERAGE  IN  EACH  OF  THE  LISTED  CATEGORIES 


Per  Cent 

of  Classes 

Rated  as: 

Areas 

Above 

Average 

Average 

BelowT 

Average 

N 

1. 

Level  of  pupil  motivation 

78 

22 

0 

59 

2. 

Development  of  musical  or 
artistic  skills 

77 

23 

0 

55 

3. 

Level  of  interest  in  school  work 

64 

34 

2 

56 

4. 

Degree  of  motivation  toward' 
learning 

58 

37 

5 

57 

5- 

Inqui sit ivene  s  s 

53 

44 

3 

57 

6, 

Positive  attitudes  toward 
school  and  education 

49 

49 

2 

57 

7. 

Classroom  performance 

45 

48 

7 

55 

8. 

Self-expression 

46 

52 

2 

57 

9. 

Degree  of  expectation  of  success 
in  school 

44 

46 

9 

54 

10. 

Ingenuity 

43 

55 

2 

57 

11. 

Concentration 

36 

54 

10 

57 

12. 

Educational  aspirations 

31 

56 

13 

54 

13. 

Reading  level 

25 

73 

2 

50 
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TABLE  41 

PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  RATED  BY  THEIR  TEACHERS  AS  MAKING  NOTICEABLE 


PROGRESS  IN  THE 

LISTED 

AREAS 

Ob.iectives 

All  or  Most 
Children 

Half 

Some 

(about 

Z5$) 

Few  or 
None 

N 

1.  Music 

82 

18 

0 

0 

34 

2.  Art 

90 

11 

0 

0 

36 

3»  Positive  attitudes  toward 
school  and  education 

77 

15 

8 

0 

48 

4.  Personality  growth 

63 

19 

19 

0 

48 

5.  Emotional  development 

49 

30 

21 

0 

43 

6.  Rise  in  children’s  expecta¬ 
tion  of  success  in  the  next 
school  year 

75 

15 

10 

0 

40 

7.  Rise  in  children’s  educa¬ 
tional  aspiration  level 

58 

27 

12 

2 

41 

Much 

Someviiat 

Little 

or  None 

N 

8.  Extent  of  improvement  in  the 
level  of  creativity  and 
imagination 

62 

38 

0 

57 
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objectives.  Music  and  art  were  the  areas  in  which  the  highest  pro¬ 
portion  (82  per  cent  and  90  per  cent)  of  teachers  felt  that  all  or 
most  of  their  children  had  made  progress. 

A  summary  of  the  teachers'  expectations  for  their  pupils  when 
they  return  to  school  in  the  fall  is  given  in  Table 


TABLE  42 

PER  CEiJT  OF  TEACHERS  EXPECTING  SUMtiER  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  TO  DO  BETTER 
THAN,  AS  VJELL,  OR  NOT  AS  VJELL  AS  COMPARABLE  NONATTEIOERS 

IN  SELECTED  AREAS 


Summer 

Students 

van  Do 

Better 

Summer 
Student  s 
Will  Do 

As  Well 

Summer 
Student  s 
Will  Not 

Do  As  Well 

N 

Attitudes  toward  school  and 
education 

87 

13 

0 

56 

Nonacademic  skills 

73 

27 

0 

56 

Educational  aspiration  level 

71 

29 

0 

53 

Average  daily  attendance 

65 

35 

0 

54 

Academic  performance 

56 

42 

2 

51 

The  teachers  \-rere  asked  to  compare  their  students  to  comparable 
nonattenders  and  to  predict  whether  the  summer  school  students  vrould 
do  "better  than,"  "as  well  as,"  and  "not  as  well  as"  children  who 
did  not  attend.  Their  expectations  were  generally  quite  high.  More 
than  half  and  as  many  as  87  per  cent  of  the  teachers  expect  the 
summer  enrichment  students  to  do  "better"  than  comparable  nonattenders 
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in  all  five  areas  dealt  v^ith  in  the  questionnaire.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  about  half  the  teachers  responding  indicated 
that  they  expected  their  students  to  do  better  in  ’’academic 
performance"  than  comparable  children  who  did  not  attend,  and 
about  half  felt  there  would  be  no  difference.  This  may  reflect 
the  extent  to  v^hich  there  is  disagreement  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  as  to  the  transfer  value  of  music  and  art  activities, 
or  of  the  enrichment  program  in  general. 

C .  Summary 

Extremely  positive  attitudes  toward  summer  school  and  interest 
in  art  and  music  were  found  for  most  of  the  children  by  the  inter¬ 
viewers.  Almost  tv70-thirds  of  the  interviewers  judged  the  program 
to  be  very  valuable  for  the  children.  Teacher  ratings  of  the 
children's  level  were  predominantly  average  and  above  average,  and 
their  evaluation  of  the  children's  progress  revealed  that  most  or 
all  of  the  children  made  noticeable  progress  in  music,  art,  and 
other  personal  areas.  Comparison  of  the  summer  school  children  with 
comparable  nonattenders  favored  the  summer  school  children's  better 
progress  in  the  fall. 

III.  Evaluation  of  Enrichment  Program 

Problems  encountered  during  the  program  and  the  goals,  strengths 
weaknesses,  and  recommendations  for  the  program  were  obtained  from 
responses  on  the  teacher  questionnaire. 
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A .  Problems  Encountered 

Teachers  were  given  a  list  of  areas  which  might  have  been 
problems  for  them  and  were  asked  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  each 
area  was  a  problem.  Options  offered  were  "major  problem,"  "moderate 
problem,"  "minor  problem,"  or  "no  problem."  Table  43  summarizes  the 
results.  Only  ten  per  cent  or  less  found  any  of  the  areas  to  be  a 
"m.ajor"  problem,  and  no  more  than  20  per  cent  found  any  area  a 
"moderate"  problem  with  the  exception  of  "attendance,"  vrhich  36 
per  cent  found  a  "moderate"  problem.  About  half  the  teachers  felt 
that  attrition  of  pupils  was  at  least  a  minor  problem.  VJith  the 
exception  of  attendance  and  attrition,  most  teachers  rated  each  of 
the  areas  as  "no  problem." 

Teachers  were  also  asked  to  rate  the  adequacy  of  the  supplies 
they  received  for  the  program.  Almost  half  (47  per  cent)  judged 
the  supplies  as  "adequate"  and  although  17  per  cent  complained  of 
"too  few"  supplies,  36  per  cent  indicated  they  were  "more  than 
adequate."  Late  arrival  of  materials  and  both  insufficient  quan¬ 
tity  and  over-abunda.nce  and  waste  of  supplies  were  reasons  cited 
by  some  teachers  for  their  rating  of  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of 
materials . 

B.  Goals 

Teachers'  responses  to  a  question  concerning  their  major  goals 
for  the  enrichment  program  were  categorized  through  content  analysis. 
The  largest  proportion  of  teachers'  responses  were  categorized  as 
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TABLE  43 

PER  CENT  OF  TEACHERS  RATING  THE  EXTENT  OF  OCCURRENCE  EACH 
OF  SEVERAL  POTENTIAL  PROBLEMS 


Extent 

Potential  Problem 

Major 

Problem 

Moderate 

Problem 

Minor 

Problem 

No 

Problem 

N 

1. 

Attendance 

10 

36 

30 

24 

59 

2. 

Suf fi ci ent  suppli e  s 

10 

17 

15 

58 

59 

3. 

Attrition  of  students 

4 

16 

35 

45 

51 

4. 

Completion  of  desired 
material 

3 

16 

21 

60 

57 

5. 

Parental  involvement 
and  participation 

6 

6 

6 

82 

47 

6. 

Student  involvement 
and  participation 

0 

10 

12 

78 

59 

7. 

Behavior 

0 

9 

29 

62 

58 

8. 

Discipline 

0 

8 

29 

63 

59 

9. 

Maintaining  quality  of 
program 

0 

7 

28 

65 

58 

10. 

Attrition  of  staff 

4 

2 

8 

86 

51 
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"extension  of  knowledge  of  music  or  art'’  (63  per  cent),  followed  by 
"offering  a  variety  of  music  and/or  art  experiences"  (42  per  cent), 
and  "deepening  appreciation  of  art  or  music"  (31  per  cent).  Other 
goals  mentioned  less  often  were  concerned  with  the  student  rather 
than  with  the  subject  matter,  and  included  "opportunity  for  self- 
expression"  (19  per  cent),  "promotion  of  a  feeling  of  success"  (lO 
per  cent),  ''development  of  thinking  ability"  (8  per  cent),  and 
"improvemenu  of  self-image"  (4  per  cent). 

In  appraising  the  extent  to  which  their  major  goals  had  been 
achieved,  8l  per  cent  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  "all"  their 
major  goals  had  been  met,  and  another  13  per  cent  noted  that  "most" 
had  been  achieved.  The  two  reasons  most  frequently  given  for  having 
successfully  achieved  all  their  goals  were  that  "children  worked  hard 
and  enthusiastically"  (28  per  cent)  and  had  "freedom  of  choice  among 
various  activities"  (28  per  cent). 

C .  Value  and  Effectiveness  of  the  Program 

In  response  to  the  question  concerning  the  value  of  the  program, 
80  per  cent  of  the  teachers  reported  feeling  "enthusiastic"  and  15 
per  cent  were  strongly  "positive."  Only  six  per  cent  were  either 
’’slightly"  positive  or  negative  and  strongly  negative.  When  asked 
their  opinion  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program,  almost  half 
considered  it  to  be  either  "extremely  effective"  (45  per  cent)  or 
"effective"  (48  per  cent). 
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D .  Strengths  of  the  Program 

The  strengths  of  the  program  as  indicated  by  teachers  were 
content -analyzed . 

"New  and  unusual  opportunities  and  experiences"  for  the  students 
was  the  strengt  i  most  frequently  cited  (65  per  cent).  Then  there  is 
a  large  dirp  in  frequency  to  "motivated  pupils"  (29  per  cent)  and 
"small  classes,  individual  attention"  (23  per  cent),  "good  staff" 

(21  per  cent),  "sufficiently  long  periods"  (19  per  cent),  and 
"excellent  materials,"  "creative,  free  class  atmosphere,"  and  "stu¬ 
dents'  feeling  of  success, ''  each  noted  by  17  per  cent  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  and  "opportunity  to  learn  free  of  the  pressure  of  grades," 
noted  by  15  per  cent. 

E.  Recommendations 

Teachers  were  asked  their  suggestions  for  future  enrichment  pro¬ 
grams,  and  their  replies  v;ere  categorized  through  content  analysis. 
Most  frequently  (46  per  cent),  the  suggestions  were  categorized  as 
involving  "better  organization  and  planning,"  which  most  often  spe¬ 
cified  earlier  advertisement  or  announcement  of  the  program.  A  third 
of  the  teachers'  suggestions  (35  per  cent)  referred  to  "expansion 
of  program,"  particularly  to  include  more  trips.  The  problem  of 
not  receiving  materials  in  time  brought  suggestions  to  remedy  this 
by  another  third  (33  per  cent)  of  the  teachers,  and  "smaller  classes" 
and  "fewer  public  presentations"  were  each  suggested  by  a  few  (7 
per  cent)  of  the  teachers. 
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Suirrniary 

While  a  majority  of  teachers  found  most  potential  problem  areas 
to  be  actually  either  minor  or  no  problems,  some  did  mention  attend¬ 
ance  and  supplies  as  moderate  or  major  problems.  Almost  half  the 
teachers  rated  their  supplies  as  adequate  or  better.  Major  goals 
cited  by  the  teachers  for  the  summer  program  were  to  extend  know¬ 
ledge  of  music  or  art  and  to  offer  a  variety  of  experiences,  and 
almost  all  reported  they  had  achieved  their  goals.  Most  teachers 
were  enthusiastic  about  the  program  and  all  considered  it  to  be 
effective.  Provision  of  new  and  unusual  opportunities  and  experi¬ 
ences  was  the  major  strength  of  the  program  reported  by  the 
teachers,  while  motivated  pupils,  small  classes,  and  good  staff 
were  mentioned  by  about  one-quarter  as  positive  features.  Finally, 
almost  half  the  teachers  suggested  better  organization  and  plan¬ 
ning,  particularly  earlier  announcement,  and  expansion  of  the 


program  for  next  summer. 
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Chapter  VI 

COMPONEOT  FOR  CHILDREN  V/ITH  RETARDED  MENTAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  CRMD  program  was  organized  in  31  schools  throughout  New 
York  City.  Each  school  had  two  CRMD  classes  with  ten  pupils  per 
class.  Classroom  activities  consisted  of  language  arts,  motor 
and  manual  activities,  including  arts  and  crafts,  and  mathematics. 
These  activities  were  presented  within  the  context  of  a  core  unit 
on  Recreation  and  Leisure  Time  Activities. 

Procedure 

The  evaluation  of  the  CRMD  program  consisted  of  data  obtained 
from  three  sources:  (a)  observer  ratings  of  various  aspects  of  the 
lesson  and  classroom  activities;  (b)  teacher  ratings  of  improvement 
and  evaluation  of  the  program;  and  (c)  supervisor  ratings  of  certain 
general  aspects  of  the  program. 

I.  Individual  Lesson  Observations 

Observers  completed  an  observational  checklist  similar  to  the 
one  described  for  the  reading  and  mathematics  program.  Eighteen 
CRMD  classes  from  ten  different  summer  schools  were  observed,  (in 
eight  schools,  two  classes  were  observed,  and  in  two  schools  one 
class  was  observed.)  The  sample  of  schools  consisted  of  two  in 
Manhattan,  four  in  Brooklyn,  three  in  the  Bronx,  and  one  school  in 


Queens . 
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Observations  were  made  by  three  observers  at  different  times 
between  August  3  and  August  10.  Each  observer  spent  a  minimum  of 
one  hour  in  each  classroom,  usually  completing  two  classroom  obser¬ 
vations  per  morning.  The  observers  rated  the  classes  on  various 
items  which,  for  the  purposes  of  analysis,  were  grouped  into  four 
major  categories:  (l)  the  qualities  of  the  lesson;  (2)  the  qualities 
of  the  classroom,  routines  and  management;  (3)  the  qualities  of  the 
teacher;  and  (4)  overall  evaluation. 

For  each  item  rated,  the  number  and  per  cent  of  observers 
responding  with  each  possible  answer  was  obtained.  Additional  com¬ 
ments  made  by  observers  were  content -analyzed  and  percentages  were 
obtained  for  each  of  the  categories.  These  percentages  were  converted 
into  a  three-category  scale:  positive,  neutral,  and  negative. 

II.  Teacher  Questionnaire 

During  the  last  v;eek  of  the  program  questionnaires  were  sent  to 
the  60  CRMD  teachers  in  the  various  schools.  Thirty-eight  question¬ 
naires  (63  per  cent)  were  returned.  Census  and  evaluative  questions 
v;ere  included  on  all  questionnaires  distributed.  Half  the  teachers 
received  additional  questions  designed  to  obtain  estimates  of  pupil 
improvement  in  various  areas,  and  the  other  half  were  asked  to  indi¬ 
cate  how  much  time  or  emphasis  they  devoted  to  each  of  those  same 
areas.  The  questionnaire  was  split  in  this  way  in  order  to  insure 
the  independence  of  ratings  of  improvement  and  emphasis.  Nineteen 
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of  the  30  teachers  who  had  been  asked  to  rate  extent  of  improvement 
returned  the  questionnaire,  and  the  same  number  who  had  been  asked 
to  indicate  extent  of  emphasis  returned  their  questionnaire.  Copies 
of  both  questionnaires  are  included  in  the  Appendix. 

III.  Supervisor  Ratings 

Supervisor  ratings  are  described  and  discussed  in  Chapter  IX  in 
terms  of  how  each  of  the  various  components  compared  with  one  another. 

Results 

I .  Individual  Lesson  Observations 

In  considering  the  observational  data,  the  first  point  to  note 
is  that  89  per  cent  of  the  18  classes  observed  were  rated  as  being 
either  "completely  typical"  or  at  least  "a  reasonable  approximation" 
of  normal  functioning  in  the  classroom,  and  in  only  two  classes 
(11  per  cent)  did  observers  believe  that  what  they  observed  was 
"less  than  a  reasonable  approximation"  of  normal  classroom  function¬ 
ing.  Table  44  presents  the  per  cent  of  classes  given  positive, 
neutral,  and  negative  ratings  for  each  item  within  each  category. 

The  following  discussion  of  the  ratings  is  primarily  in  terms  of 
the  modal  rating  for  each  item. 

A .  Qualities  of  the  Lesson 


As  may  be  seen  from  the  ratings  in  Table  44,  in  the  first  area. 
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table  kk 

PER  CEl'^T  OF  CRMD  CLASSES  RATED  POSITIVE,  KEUTRAL,  OR 
NEGATIVE  BY  OBSERVERS  IN  A  SAMPLE  OF  10  SCHOOLS 


Per  Cent  of  Classes  Rated: 

^  Positive  Neutral  Negative  , 

Item  (Item  No.) _ _ _ _ _  N 

I.  Qualities  of  the  Lesson 


A.  Appropriateness 


1.  Appropriateness  of  lesson  re: 

ability  levels  of  the  children 

93 

NA 

07 

15 

2.  Understood  by  children 

72 

11 

17 

18 

3»  Appropriate  level  of  problem-solving 

demands 

61 

NA^ 

39 

18 

B.  Planning,  Organization,  and 

Substantive  Qualities 

1.  Extent  of  planning  and  organization 

28 

50 

22 

18 

2.  Systematic  (vs.  disorganized) 

50 

17 

33 

18 

3.  Steady,  consistent  (vs.  erratic) 

56 

11 

33 

18 

4.  Extent  continuity  for  future  lessons 

11 

67 

22 

18 

5*  Clear  (vs.  unclear) 

53 

41 

06 

17 

6.  Deep,  substantive  (vs.  superficial) 

11 

33 

56 

18 

C.  Stimulation  of  Interest  and 
Participation 

1.  Interest  shown  by  class 

45 

28 

27 

18 

2.  Interest  and  enthusiasm  due  to  lesson 

33 

33 

33 

18 

3*  Stimulating  (vs.  dull) 

39 

28 

33 

18 

4.  Responsiveness  to  teacher  questions 

28 

28 

18 

5»  Lesson  elicited  spontaneous  questions 

00 

17 

83 

18 

6,  Use  of  child’s  background  and  experience!? 

50 

33 

18 

7.  Stimulation  of  thinking  and  problem- 

solving 

06 

44 

50 

18 

8,  Stimulation  of  creative  thinking 

9*  Extent  meaningful  verbalization 

05 

28 

67 

18 

encouraged  by  teacher 

33 

28 

39 

18 
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table  44  (continued) 


Per  Cent 

of  Classes  Rated; 

Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 

h 

Item  (Item  No.) 

N° 

II.  Qualities  of  the  Classroom; 
Routines  and  Management 

1.  Clean  and  orderly 

6l 

22 

17 

18 

2.  Attractive 

6l 

17 

22 

18 

3.  Warm  atmosphere 

50 

33 

17 

18 

4.  Displays  children’s  work 

67 

22 

11 

18 

5»  Informal  (vs.  formal) 

50 

22 

28 

18 

6.  Clarity  of  teacher  directions 

7»  Responsiveness  of  class  to 

47 

47 

06 

17 

routines  and  management 

44 

39 

17 

18 

8.  Extent  of  disciplining 

50 

33 

17 

18 

III.  Qualities  of  the  Teacher 

1.  Flexible  (vs.  inflexible) 

53 

18 

29 

17 

2.  Empathic  (vs.  disinterested) 

39 

39 

22 

18 

3,  Responsive  (vs.  aloof) 

56 

22 

22 

18 

4.  Alert  (vs.  apathetic) 

5,  High  expectations  for  children 

55 

28 

17 

18 

(vs.  low) 

24 

41 

35 

17 

6.  Committed  (vs.  uncommitted) 

7,  Integrated  personality  (vs. 

68 

13 

19 

16 

immature ) 

44 

28 

28 

18 

8.  Likes  children  (vs.  dislikes) 

33 

56 

11 

18 

9.  Respects  children  (vs.  no  respect) 

33 

45 

22 

18 

10,  Knowledge  of  subject 

36 

36 

28 

11 

^■See  Appendix  B  for  full  statement  of  item. 

■u 

‘^This  column  represents  the  number  of  classes  obtaining  a  substantive 
rating  and  does  not  include  ♦’omits**  or  items  rated  ’’not  relevant.” 
Percentages  are  based  on  the  number  for  each  item  in  this  column. 


®rhese  tvro  items  were  answered  yes  or  no  only,  and  NA  represents  not 
applicable. 
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appropriateness  of  lesson  to  the  ability  levels  of  the  children, 
most  of  the  classes  were  rated  as  having  lessons  that  were  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  ability  levels  of  the  children,  demanded  an  appro¬ 
priate  level  of  problem-solving,  and  were  understood  by  more  than 
half  the  class. ^ 

In  the  area  of  organization,  most  of  the  classes  had  lessons 
rated  as  both  "systematic"  (or  organized),  steady  (or  consistent), 
and  clear.  Most  lessons  were  rated  as  being  more  superficial  than 
substantive . 

In  terms  of  the  modal  ratings,  two  of  the  seven  items  dealing 
with  interest  and  participation  were  positive.  In  most  of  the 
classes  (73  per  cent)  half  to  more  than  half  the  children  seemed 
interested  in  the  lesson.  Nevertheless,  typically  few  or  no  hands 
were  raised  when  the  teacher  asked  a  question,  and  rarely  did  the 
lessons  elicit  spontaneous  questions,'^  Ratings  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  lesson  stimulated  creative  thinking  and  problem-solving 
were  also  generally  negative. 


1 

That  the  modal  response  represents  more  than  half  the  class 
cannot  be  determined  from  the  table  as  presented. 

2 

Particular  care  must  be  taken  in  this  sub-study  in  interpreting 
negative  ratings  of  pupil  responsiveness  to  questions  and 
responsiveness  to  the  lesson  in  terms  of  spontaneous  questioning. 
In  many  instances  these  were  the  typical  mode  of  responding  of 
children  in  all  programs  studied  and  so  did  not  represent  any 
particular  deficiencies  of  the  teachers  or  lessons  in  the  CRMD 
component . 
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B.  Qualities  of  the  Classroom  and  of  the  Teacher 

Ratings  established  for  qualities  of  the  classroom  and  qualities 
of  the  teacher  were  all  generally  positive.  In  two-thirds  of  the 
classrooms  there  were  extensive  displays  of  children's  work  and 
most  of  the  classrooms  were  clean  and  attractive.  A  warm  and  in¬ 
formal  atmosphere  was  characteristic,  and  most  classes  generally 
responded  well  to  routines  and  management.  The  most  positive 
ratings  obtained  for  qualities  of  the  teacher  were  "committed," 
"responsive,"  "alert,"  and  "flexible."  The  modal  response  for  two 
other  items,  unique  to  the  CPIMD  rating  sheet,  was,  surprisingly, 
the  neutral  category.  These  items  were  "likes"  and  "respects 
children,"  More  than  half  the  CRMD  teachers  (56  per  cent)  were 
rated  neutrally  in  terms  of  likes  vs.  dislikes,  and  almost  half 
(45  per  cent)  were  rated  neutral  in  terms  of  respect  for  children. 

Observers  were  also  asked  to  rate  the  lesson  they  observed  in 
terms  of  the  quality  of  instruction.  Table  45  presents  the  percent¬ 
age  of  classes  rated  in  each  of  five  categories  ranging  from  "out¬ 
standing"  to  "extremely  poor"  for  both  the  CRMD  and  reading  and 
mathematics  programs. 

While  approximately  the  same  percentages  of  CRMD  classes  and 
of  reading  and  mathematics  classes  were  rated  as  being  either  "better 
than  average"  or  "outstanding,"  a  greater  percentage  of  CRMD  classes 
were  rated  either  "below  average"  or  "extremely  poor."  Thus,  there 
was  considerably  more  variability  in  the  ratings  obtained  from  the 
CFIMD  classes. 
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Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  classes  in  the  reading  and  mathematics 
program,  but  only  17  per  cent  of  the  classes  in  the  CRMD  program, 
were  rated  as  "average."  However,  a  chi-square  test  for  significance 
performed  between  the  ratings  obtained  from  the  two  programs  in 
terms  of  three  categories  ("above  average,"  "average,"  "below  aver¬ 
age")  showed  that  these  observed  differences  were  not  statistically 
significant  (X^  =  4.38,  2df). 


TABLE  45 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  ON  QUALITY  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR 
CRMD  AND  READING  AND  MATHEMATICS  COMPONENTS 


Out¬ 

standing 

Above 

Average 

Average 

Below 

Average 

Extremely 

Poor 

N 

cmm 

05 

33 

17 

28 

17 

18 

Reading  and 

Mathematics 

14 

22 

41 

19 

04 

51 

II.  Pupil  Growth  as  Judged  by  Teachers 

Part  of  the  questionnaire  sent  to  CRMD  teachers  consisted  of 
ratings  of  extent  of  improvement  made  in  numerous  areas  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  specific  items  rated  were  obtained  from  a  list  of  "Ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  S\Mmer  School  Program  for  the  Mentally  Retarded," 
prepared  by  the  program  coordinators  of  the  Bureau  for  Children 
with  Retarded  Mental  Development  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Some 
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additional  items  were  added,  and  certain  items  were  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied  by  evaluation  staff.  Teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  progress  they  :'’elt  the  children  in  their  class,  as  a 
group,  had  made  during  the  summer.  The  choices  given  were:  little 
or  no  improvement,  some  iirprovement ,  and  much  improvement.  In 
addition  to  these,  some  teachers  were  ask^d  to  indicate  whather  the 
improvement  made  was  "less  than,"  "same  as,"  or  "more  than"  they 
had  expected.  Table  4.6  presents  the  proportion  of  19  teachers  who 
indicated  that  "much"  or  "some"  improvement  had  been  made. 

The  areas  in  which  greatest  improvement  seems  to  have  been 
made  are  reflected  in  the  proportions  indicating  much  improvement. 
These  were  greatest  in  social  and  interpersonal  skills  and  personal 
competence. 

As  the  data  in  Table  4-6  indicate,  the  modal  ratings  for  all 
but  the  first  variable  was  the  rating  "some"  Improvement.  Thus, 
between  two-thirds  and  all  of  the  teachers  saw  either  "some"  or 
"much"  improvement  for  most  of  the  categories.  The  five  items 
which  were  added  to  the  categories  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Education 
(including  memory,  creativity,  and  thinking  abilities)  were  the 
items  least  positively  rated.  While  these  itemis  drew  no  more  than 
one  teacher  (five  per  cent)  who  rated  "much"  improvement,  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  the  teachers  did  feel  that  "some"  improvement  was 
made  by  their  classes  in  these  areas,  though  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  felt  that  "little  or  no  improvement"  was  observed. 
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table  46 

PER  CENT  OF  TEACHERS  INDICATING  IMPROVEMENT  FOR 
EACH  OF  36  CATEGORIES 


N  =  19 


Category  Rated  

1.  Getting  Along  with  Peers 
2»  Liking  of  School 
3«  Knowledge  of  good  habits 
4.  Listening  Skills 
5*  Knowledge  of  Others 
6.  Experiential  Reading  (Charts) 
7 •  Conversational  Speech 

8.  Knowledge  of  Daily  Happenings 

9.  Getting  Along  with  Teacher 

10.  Knowledge  of  Self 

11.  Visual  Discrimination 

12.  Participation  in  Class 

13 »  Ability  to  R)llow  Directions 
14.  Left  to  Right  Movement 
15*  Recognition  of  Numbers 

16.  Computation  Skills 

17.  Adapts  to  Routines 

18.  Knowledge  of  School 
19*  Arts  and  Crafts 


Per  Cent  of  Teachers  Indicating 

Much  Some 
Improveaient  Improvement 


53 

47 

47 

53 

47 

47 

42 

58 

42 

53 

42 

53 

42 

53 

37 

63 

37 

63 

32 

68 

32 

63 

26 

68 

26 

68 

26 

68 

26 

68 

26 

63 

26 

68 

21 

79 

21 

74 
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tab  LE  46  (continued) 


Per  Cent  of  Teachers  Indicating 


Catepiory  Rated 

Much 

Some 

20. 

Ease  of  Mobility 

21 

74 

21. 

Vocabulary 

21 

58 

22. 

Audiodiscrimination 

21 

79 

23. 

Conformity  to  Rules 

21 

74 

24. 

Seeks  Friends 

21 

68 

25. 

Gross  Muscle  Activity 

16 

74 

26. 

Kon-numerical  Concepts 

16 

74 

27. 

Meaning  of  Numbers 

16 

68 

28. 

Small  Muscle  Activity 

11 

78 

29. 

Reading  Comprehension 

10 

74 

30. 

Written  Communication 

05 

63 

31. 

Use  of  Nmbers 

05 

84 

32. 

Memory* 

05 

58 

33. 

Creativity* 

05 

53 

34. 

Ability  to  Generalize* 

00 

58 

35. 

Ability  to  Abstract* 

00 

53 

36. 

Reasoning* 

00 

58 

♦Items  added  by  evaluation  staff 
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In  areas  other  than  personal  and  social  competence,  however, 
and  particularly  in  the  academic  areas,  considerably  fewer  teachers 
rated  their  children  as  having  made  "much"  improvement. 

While  teachers  indicated  that  typically  "some"  improvement  was 
made  in  motor  and  manipulative  skills,  never  more  than  one-fifth 
of  the  teachers  felt  that  their  classes  had  made  "much"  improvement 
in  any  of  the  areas  dealing  with  motor  or  manipulative  skills. 

Finally,  for  all  the  items  or  categories,  it  should  be  noted 
that  when  the  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which 
they  believed  the  amount  of  improvement  was  as  expected,  for  every 
item  or  category  more  than  half  indicated  that  the  improvement 
observed  in  their  class  was  the  "same"  as  they  had  expected.  In 
no  instance  did  more  than  two  teachers  report  that  improvement  was 
"less  than  expected"  for  any  single  category. 

Since  no  other  data  were  obtained  to  verify  teacher  ratings 
of  improvement,  an  additional  questionnaire  was  constructed. 
Employing  the  identical  areas  or  categories,  a  second  set  of 
teachers  was  asked  to  indicate  the  approximate  amo\mt  of  time  and 
attention  (or  emphasis)  they  devoted  to  each  of  the  areas.  Possible 
ratings  consisted  of  either:  (l)  little  or  no  time  spent,  (2)  some 
time  spent,  and  (3)  much  time  spent.  Table  47  presents  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  teachers  who  indicated  they  spent  "some"  or  "much"  time  or 
emphasis  on  each  of  the  categories  or  areas. 

"Much"  emphasis  was  placed  on  social  skills  and  personal 
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TABLE  4? 

PROPORTION- OF  TEACHERS  INDICATING  "MUCH"  OR  "SOME"  TIME  OR 
EMPHASIS  SPENT  IN  THE  LISTED  CATEGORIES 

N  =  19 


Category 

Per  Cent  of  Teachers 

Much  Time  Some  Time 

1. 

Participation  in  Class 

95 

00 

2. 

Conversational  Speech 

90 

05 

3. 

Adapts  to  Routines 

89 

11 

4. 

Ability  to  Fbllow  Directions 

89 

00 

5. 

Experiential  Reading 

79 

16 

6, 

Visual  Discrimination 

79 

16 

7. 

Knowledge  of  Good  Habits 

74 

21 

8. 

Reading  Comprehension 

74 

21 

9. 

Getting  Along  with  Peers 

74 

16 

10. 

Listening 

69 

26 

11. 

Conforms  to  Rules 

69 

26 

12. 

Vocabulaiy^ 

65 

29 

13. 

Audio  Discrimination 

63 

32 

14. 

Use  of  Numbers^ 

6l 

11 

15. 

Arts  and  Crafts 

58 

37 

16. 

Written  Communication 

58 

26 

17. 

Getting  Along  with  Teacher 

58 

26 

18. 

Knowledge  of  Daily  Happenings^ 

50 

44 

19. 

Computation  Skills^ 

50 

28 
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table  ^7  (continued) 


Category 

Per  Cent  of  Teachers 

Much  Time  Some  Time 

20,  Left  to  Right  Movement 

42 

32 

21.  Seeks  Friends 

42 

47 

22.  Ease  of  Mobility 

37 

21 

23.  Non-numerical  Concepts 

37 

63 

24.  lakes  School 

37 

37 

25*  Knowledge  of  Self 

32 

63 

26,  Recognition  of  Ntambers 

32 

58 

27.  Reasoning 

32 

47 

28.  Meaning  of  Numbers^ 

28 

55 

29*  Knowledge  of  Others 

26 

69 

30 .  Memory 

26 

37 

31.  Creativity 

26 

42 

32.  Ability  to  Abstract^ 

22 

28 

33*  Ability  to  Generalize 

21 

47 

34.  Small  Muscle  Activity 

21 

74 

35*  Gross  Muscle  Activity 

17 

72 

36.  Knowledge  of  School^ 

11 

61 

=  1? 

^  =  18 
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competence,  "Participation  in  class,"  "conversational  speech," 
"adaptation  to  routines,"  and  "ability  to  follow  directions"  were 
all  given  "much"  emphasis  by  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers, 
with  "reading  comprehension"  and  "vocabulary"  given  "much"  emphasis 
by  three-fourths  and  two-thirds  of  the  teachers,  respectively. 

III.  Census  and  Evaluative  Data  Obtained  from  Teachers 

While  the  sections  of  the  teacher  questionnaire  dealing  with 
pupil  growth  were  different  for  half  the  teachers,  all  38  teachers 
responded  to  the  identical  census  and  evaluative  questions  as  part 
of  the  teacher  questionnaire. 

The  average  enrollment,  based  on  data  obtained  from  the  teacher 
questionnaire,  was  11.8  children  per  class.  Thirty-four  per  cent  of 
the  teachers,  however,  reported  having  13  or  more  children  in  their 
class.  The  range  was  between  8  and  15.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  of 
these  children  were  reported  to  be  classified  as  educable  and  the 
rest  as  trainable. 

Teachers  were  also  asked  to  indicate  what  they  believed  their 
average  daily  attendance  to  be.  The  average  was  nine  children  per 
class  per  day.  Based  upon  the  observers'  count  of  children  in  the 
classroom  for  their  single  observation  in  18  classes,  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  eight.  The  Board  of  Education  reported  an 
average  daily  class  attendance  of  seven. 

Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  teachers  noted  that  they  had  taught 
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children  from  similar  backgrounds  before.  They  were  generally 
experienced  teachers  who  had  previously  taught  CRMD  classes.  Speci¬ 
fically,  40  per  cent  of  35  teachers  responding  indicated  they  had 
from  one  to  four  years  of  teaching  experience;  29  per  cent  had  from 
five  to  nine  years’  experience,  23  per  cent  from  ten  to  14  years  of 
experience,  and  eight  per  cent  had  15  or  more  years  of  experience. 
All  the  teachers  had  experience  teaching  CRMD  children  previously, 
with  nine  of  the  3S  indicating  that  this  experience  was  at  the 
junior  high  school  level. 

Teachers  were  asked  whether  their  children  differed  from  CRMD 
children  they  had  previously  taught  during  the  regular  school  year. 
While  16  of  the  38  who  responded  reported  no  difference,  seven 
teachers  felt  that  their  children  were  more  motivated,  and  five 
teachers  indicated  that  their  children  were  more  cooperative.  In 
terms  of  the  group  as  a  whole,  eight  teachers  indicated  that  the 
children  in  their  summer  class  were  more  heterogeneous  than  usual. 

While  seven  teachers  stated  that  their  methods,  content  of 
their  lessons,  or  classroom  organization  were  not  different  from 
the  regular  school  year,  eight  teachers  indicated  that  they  were 
able  to  provide  more  individualized  instruction  and  nine  felt  that 
a  less  formal  atmosphere  permitted  them  to  orient  their  lessons  in 
terms  of  recreation  and  fun  as  well  as  in  terms  of  the  interests  of 
the  children. 

In  terms  of  materials  and  supplies,  23  teachers  indicated  that 
the  materials  they  received  adequately  or  more  than  adequately  met 
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the  needs  of  the  children.  Thirteen  felt  the  materials  and  supplies 
were  inadequate,  and,  in  fact,  nine  of  these  13  indicated  that  they 
never  received  materials  at  all. 

When  asked  how  they  felt  about  the  value  of  the  summer  school 
program  for  CRMD  pupils,  teachers  all  had  positive  perceptions. 
Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  they  were  "enthu¬ 
siastic"  about  the  program  (the  most  positive  option  offered)  and 
the  remaining  24  per  cent  indicated  that  they  felt  "positive  though 
not  enthusiastic"  (the  second  most  positive  option).  None  of  the 
teachers  indicated  that  they  felt  slightly  positive,  slightly  nega¬ 
tive,  or  strongly  negative. 

When  asked  to  indicate  the  effective  aspects  or  strengths  of 
the  program,  teachers  most  often  mentioned  the  "improvement  of  skills 
and  learning"  of  the  children  (17),  the  possibility  of  "individual 
instruction  and  small  groups"  (l6),  the  "informal  friendlier  atmo¬ 
sphere"  prevailing  (12),  and  the  "quality  of  the  materials"  (U). 
Seven  teachers  also  mentioned  the  "presence  of  educational  aides" 
as  an  effective  aspect. 

Teachers  were  also  requested  to  note  the  ineffective  aspects 
of  the  program.  Most  often  mentioned  was  the  "lack  of  transporta¬ 
tion"  and  the  fact  that  bus  service  was  not  provided  for  the  children 
(20).  Fourteen  teachers  also  felt  that  their  "groups  were  too 
heterogeneous"  either  in  terms  of  age  or  ability  level.  Seven 
teachers  felt  that  the  "registration  procedures"  could  have  been 
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improved,  providing  more  time  for  prior  notification.  Six  teachers 
felt  that  there  was  "no  opportunity  for  outdoor  activities  and  trips" 
as  well  as  exercise  for  the  children. 

IV.  Summary 

Most  CRMD  lessons  were  rated  as  being  appropriate  for  the 
children,  organized,  and  steady.  While  ratings  concerning  the 
extent  to  which  the  lesson  stimulated  creative  thinking  and  problem¬ 
solving  tended  to  be  negative,  ratings  for  the  qualities  of  the 
classroom  and  teacher  were  generally  positive.  The  overall  ratings 
of  the  quality  of  instruction  yielded  an  equal  proportion  of  above- 
average  and  below-average  ratings,  and  in  general  considerably  m.ore 
variability  than  was  apparent  for  the  reading  and  mathematics  lessons. 

Teacher  ratings  for  36  areas  of  pupil  progress  were  quite 
favorable,  with  more  than  half  the  teachers  responding  that  at 
least  "some"  progress  had  been  made  in  each  area.  The  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  positive  ratings  occurred  in  areas  of  personal  and  social 
competence,  with  somewhat  fewer  favorable  ratings  for  specific 
academic  skills.  In  addition,  most  teachers  felt  that  improvement 
in  all  areas  was  equivalent  to  their  expectations.  All  the  respond¬ 
ing  teachers  indicated  they  were  either  enthusiastic  or  positive 
about  the  value  of  the  summer  school  program.  The  two  weaknesses 
most  frequently  mentioned  by  teachers  were  the  lack  of  daily  bus 
transportation  for  the  children  and  insufficient  homogeneous  grouping. 
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Chapter  VII 

THE  COMPONENT  FOR  NON-ENGLISH  SPEAKING  CHILDREN 

Classes  for  non-English  speaking  children  were  operated  in  58 
of  the  SDES  summer  schools.  Children  in  the  reading  and  mathematics 
program  were  selected  from  their  classes  for  instruction  in  English 
as  a  second  language  on  the  basis  of  the  language  competency  scale 
used  during  the  regular  school  year.  Classes,  limited  to  ten  pupils 
met  for  a  minimum  of  one  half  hour  per  day,  twice  a  week.  Teachers 
assigned  to  these  classes  were  experienced  teachers  of  English  as  a 
second  language. 

Procedure 

Information  concerning  the  non-English  speaking  component  was 
obtained  from  the  following  sources:  Individual  Lesson  Observations 
Individual  Pupil  Interviews,  and  Teacher  Questionnaires. 

I.  Individual  Lesson  Observations 

During  the  final  week  of  the  summer  program,  a  sample  of  16 
classes  in  the  non-English  component  was  observed  by  faculty  members 
of  the  City  College  School  of  Education.  Over  a  period  of  five  days 
observers  visited  ten  schools  and  spent  about  half  a  day  observing 
each  non-English  speaking  class.  Ratings  of  the  classes  on  items 
pertaining  to  the  qualities  of  the  lesson  and  instruction  were  tab- 
\ilated,  and  data  will  be  reported  in  terms  of  a  three-category  scale 
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of  positive,  neutral,  and  negative. 

II.  Individual  Pupil  Interview 

During  the  last  week  of  the  program  a  sample  of  children  in  the 
ten  schools  observed  were  individually  interviewed.  Bilingual 
interviewers  conducted  the  interviews  either  in  Spanish  or  English, 
depending  on  the  language  in  which  the  child  was  more  fluent.  A 
total  of  55  children  were  interviewed,  36  in  Spanish  and  19  in 
English.  Interviewer  ratings  were  tabulated  and  also  will  be  re¬ 
ported  as  a  three-category  scale  of  positive,  neutral,  and  negative. 

III.  Teacher  Questionnaire 

Toward  the  end  of  the  summer  program,  questionnaires  were 
mailed  to  all  the  teachers  of  English  as  a  second  language.  Of  the 
64  forms  distributed,  51  were  returned.  Multiple-choice  items  were 
tabulated  and  open-end  questions  were  content-analyzed. 

Results 

I.  Individual  Lesson  Observations 

Table  48  summarizes  observer  ratings  of  qualities  of  the 
lessons.  Considering  the  first  area — planning,  organization,  and 
substantive  qualities  of  the  lesson— a  majority  of  the  teachers  were 
rated  as  having  lessons  which  were  "systematic  and  organized," 
"clear"  rather  than  "unclear,"  and  which  "evidenced  planning  and 
organization."  The  percentage  of  teachers  found  to  have  "average" 
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table  48 


PER  CENT  OF  16  NON-ENGLISH  CLASSES 
POSITIVE,  NEUTRAL,  OR  NEGATIVE  BY 

RATED  AS 
OBSERVERS 

Per 

Cent  Rated  as : 

Poor  or 
Negative 

Item 

Good  or  Average  or 
Positive  Neutral 

A.  Planning  and  Organization  of  Lesson 

1.  Amount  of  planning  and 
organization 

94 

06 

0 

2.  Clear  (vs.  unclear) 

63 

37 

0 

3.  Systematic  &  organized 

94 

06 

0 

U,  Demonstrates  knowledge 
of  sub.iect 

81 

13 

06 

B.  Creativity  and  Originality  in  Lesson 

1.  Level  of  creativity  and 
imagination  in  lesson 

44 

44 

12 

2.  Stimulation  of  creative  thinking 

25 

44 

31 

3.  Imaginative  (vs.  routine) 

62 

19 

19 

4.  Original  (vs.  stereotyped) 

69 

19 

12 

C.  Stimiilation  of  Interest 

1.  Use  of  child's  background 
and  experience 

75 

19 

o6 

2.  Interest  and  enthusiasm 

63 

31 

o6 

3.  Class  showed  interest  in  and 
followed  lesson 

94 

06 

0 

4.  Hands  raised  to  teacher  question 

44 

56 

0 

5.  Stimulating  (vs.  dull)  for 
children 

56 

19 

25 

6.  Informal  (vs.  formal) 

81 

o6 

13 

7.  Good,  rapport  (vs.  poor  rapport) 
with  class 

87 

13 

0 
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or  "above  average"  lessons  in  this  area  when  compared  to  the  com¬ 
parable  data  in  the  reading  and  mathematics  program  was  considerably 
higher  for  organization  and  planning,  but  lower  for  clarity,  A 
majority  of  the  teachers  in  the  non-English  program  prepared  lessons 
that  demonstrated  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter. 

Lessons  were  also  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  creativity  and 
originality  they  displayed.  Observers  found  a  majority  of  teachers 
having  lessons  characterized  as  "imaginative"  rather  than  "routine," 
and  "original"  as  opposed  to  "stereotyped."  In  contrast,  a  majority 
of  the  reading  and  mathematics  lessons  were  found  to  be  neutral  or 
negative  in  these  particular  areas. 

In  the  third  major  area,  stimulation  of  interest,  the  majority 
of  teachers  had  "above  average"  lessons  in  terms  of  "interest  and 
enthusiasm"  displayed,  use  of  child’s  "backgroiind  and  experience," 
and  student’s  ability  to  "follow  the  lesson,"  In  general,  the 
ratings  in  this  area  were  consistently  more  favorable  (positive)  than 
the  comparable  data  for  the  reading/mathematics  component. 

The  most  comprehensive  rating  made  by  observers  concerned  the 
overall  quality  of  instruction.  Six  per  cent  of  the  lessons  were 
rated  as  "outstanding;"  38  per  cent  as  "better  than  average;"  50 
per  cent  as  "average;"  6  per  cent  as  "below  average;"  and  none  as 
"extremely  poor."  Thus,  94  per  cent  were  rated  as  average  or  above. 
The  distribution  of  these  overall  ratings  was  not  significantly 
different  than  in  the  reading  and  mathematics  program. 
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II.  Individual  Pupil  Interviews 

Items  concerning  the  child’s  attitude  toward  summer  and  regular 
school  are  summarized  in  Table  49.  Most  of  the  children  were  rated 
by  the  interviewers  as  demonstrating  high  enthusiasm  and  interest 
(75  per  cent)  and  positive  attitudes  (72  per  cent)  toward  the 
summer  program,  although  a  smaller  proportion  of  children  (55  per 
cent)  were  positively  rated  on  the  extent  of  their  desire  to  attend 
summer  school.  The  proportion  with  positive  attitudes  toward  regu¬ 
lar  school  were  equally  as  high  (77  per  cent)  as  those  for  summer 
school,  while  a  lower  percentage  of  children  (55  per  cent)  were 
rated  as  looking  forward  to  returning  to  school  in  the  fall.  About 
half  the  children  interviewed  felt  they  were  doing  "well"  in  reading 
(50  per  cent)  and  were  rated  as  having  a  high  achievement  expectancy 
in  reading  (55  per  cent). 

Table  50  presents  the  results  of  some  of  the  children's  responses 
concerning  specific  aspects  of  the  program.  Most  of  the  children 
indicated  that,  v;hen  compared  to  the  pre-summer  period,  they  now 
were  better  able  to  understand  their  teacher  (80  per  cent);  could 
understand  more  English  (86  per  cent);  and  spoke  more  English  (89 
per  cent).  In  addition,  84  per  cent  of  the  children  were  rated  by 
the  interviewers  as  having  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  the 
summer  non-English  program  than  the  program  during  the  regular 
school  year  and  almost  all  the  children  (94  per  cent)  as  having  posi¬ 
tive  attitudes  toward  learning  English. 
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table  49 

PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  RATED  BY  INTERVIEWERS  AS  HAVING 
POSITIVE,  NEUTRAL,  OR  NEGATIVE  ATTITUDES  TOWARD 
SUMMER  AND  REGULAR  SCHOOLS 


Per  Cent 

of  Children 

Rated  As ; 

Item 

Positive  or 

Good 

Neutral  or 
Average 

Negative  or 
Poor 

N 

Attitude  Toward  Summer  School 

1.  Extent  child  wanted  to 
attend  summer  school 

55 

4l 

04 

53 

2.  Lnterest  and  enthusiasm 
for  summer  school 

75 

23 

02 

53 

3.  Attitude  to  summer  school 

72 

22 

06 

50 

Attitude  Toward  Regular  School 
and  Academic  Subjects 

1.  How  child  feels  he  is  doing 
in  reading 

50 

20 

30 

50 

2.  Achievement  expectancy  in 
reading 

55 

4l 

o4 

44 

3.  Child's  attitude  toward 
regular  school 

77 

13 

10 

52 

4.  Child's  attitude  toward  returning 
to  school  in  fall  55 

37 

08 

51 

4.  Child's  attitude  toward  returning 
to  school  in  fall 
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TABLE  50 

INTERVIEWER  RATINGS  OF  CHILDREN'S  RESPONSES  ON 
SELECTED  ASPECTS  OF  THE  NON-ENGLISH  PROGRAM 


Item 


1.  Extent  to  which  child  is 
better  able  to  understand 
teacher 

2.  Extent  child  thinks  he  knows 
more  English  now  than  before 
the  summer  program 

3.  Child  speaks  more  English  now 
than  before  summer  program 

k.  Child’s  attitude  toward  summer 
program  compared  to  program 
during  regvilar  school  year 

*5»  Child’s  attitude  toward 
learning  English 


Interviewer  Ratings  in  Per  C££iL; 

Yes  No 

More  or  Neutral  Less  or 

Positive  Same_ Negative  ^N 


80  15 


05 


5i+ 


86 


0 


i4 


52 


89  11 


0 


46 


84  15 


01 


39 


94  0 


6 


18 


Item  included  only  on  English  speaking  interview 
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Intervi ewers •  separate  ratings  of  the  value  of  the  language 
program  and  of  the  summer  experience  indicate  that  almost  half  (43 
per  cent  and  45  per  cent)  considered  the  program  and  summer  experi¬ 
ence  respectively  to  be  "very  valuable"  or  "valuable,"  while  nearly 
half  (47  per  cent  and  48  per  cent)  considered  it  of  "some  value." 

Only  8  per  cent  rated  the  program  and  the  summer  experience  as  of 
"little  value." 

III.  Teacher  Questionnaire 

A.  Experience  and  Training  of  Teachers 

Almost  all  (90  per  cent)  of  the  teachers  in  the  non-English 
component  had  previous  experience  working  with  non-English  speaking 
children.  Half  (51  per  cent)  had  taught  English  as  a  second  lan¬ 
guage  from  one  to  five  years,  35  pei'  cent  had  between  six  and  ten 
years  of  experience,  and  14  per  cent  had  taught  from  11  to  15  years. 
When  asked  whether  they  had  university  or  in-service  training  courses 
in  teaching  English  to  non-English  speaking  people,  30  per  cent 
indicated  they  had  both;  14  per  cent  mentioned  only  university  pre¬ 
paration;  18  per  cent  had  taken  in-service  courses;  and  38  per  cent 
had  neither  university  nor  in-service  courses. 

Almost  two-thirds  (6l  per  cent)  of  the  teachers  reported  that 
they  spoke  Spanish  as  a  second  language.  Among  these  teachers, 
one-third  (33  per  cent)  rated  themselves  as  speaking  the  language 
"fluently,"  one-third  as  speaking  it  "well  but  not  fluently,"  and 
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the  remaining  one-third  indicated  they  knew  ’’some  words  and  phrases" 
in  Spanish.  Six  teachers  who  did  not  speak  Spanish  mentioned  that 
they  spoke  French,  and  nine  teachers  reported  that  they  did  not 
speak  a  second  language. 

B.  Pupil  Progress  and  Motivation 

Teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  children  in 
their  classes  had  received  previous  instruction  in  English  as  a 
second  language.  Almost  half  (49  per  cent)  reported  that  "few"  or 
"none"  of  their  children  had  previous  instruction,  while  31  per 
cent  indicated  that  "some"  had  prior  instruction,  and  20  per  cent 
responded  that  "most"  of  the  children  had  previous  instruction. 
Typically  (66  per  cent),  teachers  described  their  students  as 
having  "high  and  intense"  motivation,  while  26  per  cent  rated  moti¬ 
vation  as  "average."  Almost  all  (90  per  cent)  of  the  teachers 
indicated  that  most  of  the  children  had  made  a  "good"  or  "excellent" 
adjustment  to  classroom  routines. 

Table  51  summarizes  teacher  ratings  of  the  amount  of  progress 
made  by  most  of  the  children  in  their  classes  in  seven  areas  of 
language  development.  In  general,  most  children  made  "good"  or 
"some"  progress  in  all  of  these  areas.  The  greatest  progress  was 
seen  by  teachers  in  vocabulary.  The  least  dramatic  changes  were 
in  intonation  and  overall  fluency. 
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table  51 

TEACHERS’  RATINGS  OF  AMOUNT  OF  PROGRESS 
MADE  BY  MOST  STUDENTS  IN  THEIR  CLASSESa 


_  .Per  Cent  Making: 

Much  Good  Some  Little  No 

Area_ Progress  Progress  Progress  Progress  Progress 

1.  Vocabulary  22 


2.  Comprehension 

12 

3.  Language  Patterns 

06 

4 ,  Pronunciation 

10 

5.  Use  of  Words 

02 

6.  Intonation 

o4 

7  o  Overall  Fluency 

08 

56 

l6 

06 

0 

53 

31 

o4 

0 

50 

38 

o4 

01 

44 

38 

08 

0 

46 

44 

08 

0 

34 

56 

o4 

02 

26 

56 

o4 

06 

^=51 
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C.  Class  Size 

Half  the  teachers  indicated  that  they  taught  three  classes  per 
day,  while  UU  per  cent  had  four  or  five  classes  per  morning.  Most 
teachers  (80  per  cent)  reported  that  their  average  class  size 
ranged  from  five  to  ten  children,  with  the  remaining  one-fifth 
indicating  classes  with  11  or  more  children. 

D.  Strengths.  Weaknesses,  and  Recommendations 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  strengths  of  the  program,  a  majority 
of  teachers  (59  per  cent)  felt  that  the  major  strength  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  the  small  class  size  which  facilitated  an  informal  teaching 
experience.  The  second  most  frequently  stated  strength  per  cent) 
was  that  the  program  placed  the  non-English  speaking  child  with 
other  students  with  similar  problems  and  thus  helped  him  gain  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  speaking  ability.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  felt  that  a 
major  strength  was  the  individualized  instruction  pupils  received, 
and  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  (22  per  cent)  mentioned  the  posi¬ 
tive  influence  of  the  continuity  of  daily  instruction.  Finally,  a 
small  proportion  (6  per  cent)  noted  the  experienced  teachers. 

As  to  weaknesses,  half  the  teachers  (52  per  cent)  found  the 
lack  of  supplies  to  be  a  weakness  of  the  program.  In  fact,  UU  per 
cent  of  all  teachers  reported  that  they  had  actually  received  nn 
supplies  at  all.  Another  frequently  mentioned  weakness  (27  per  cent) 
was  that  there  was  not  enough  time  in  the  program  to  accomplish  its 
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goals.  Fourteen  per  cent  also  found  that  there  were  not  enough 
teachers,  and  a  slightly  smaller  proportion  (11  per  cent)  felt  that 
the  program  received  inadequate  publicity.  A  few  teachers  (7  per 
cent)  indicated  that  there  was  insufficient  teacher-orientation 
both  before  and  during  the  program. 

Teachers  were  also  requested  to  make  recommendations  for  next 
year's  program.  The  most  frequently  mentioned  recommendation  (48 
per  cent)  was  that  teachers  be  given  more  materials  with  which  to 
work.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  the  teachers  also  recommended:  more 
teachers  with  more  experience,  more  educational  aides  as  assistants, 
and  more  trips  and  walks  in  the  school  neighborhood.  More  parent 
contact,  more  publicity,  smaller  classes,  and  the  need  for  teacher 
conferences  were  also  mentioned  by  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the 
teachers. 

Summary 

A  majority  of  non-English  lessons  were  considered  by  observers 
to  be  organized,  systematic,  and  above  average  in  imagination  and 
originality,  and  in  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  students.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  overall  quality  of  instruction,  almost  all  the  classes  were 
rated  as  average,  above  average,  or  outstanding.  Most  of  the 
children  were  rated  by  interviewers  as  having  positive  attitudes 
toward  and  interest  and  enthusiasm,  for  the  summer  school  program. 

A  majority  of  children  indicated  during  the  interview  that  as  a 
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result  of  the  non-English  program  they  could  understand  and  speak 
more  English  and  were  better  able  to  understand  their  teachers. 
Teacher  ratings  of  the  amount  of  progress  evidenced  by  most  of  their 
students  revealed  that  "good"  or  "some"  progress  in  seven  areas  of 
language  development  was  made,  with  the  largest  gains  occuring  in 
vocabulary  and  comprehension. 
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Chapter  VIII 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  AIDES  COMPONENT 

Procedure 

Data  concerning  the  educational  aide  program  were  obtained  from 
the  following  sources:  educational  aide  questionnaires,  teacher- 
trainer  questionnaires,  and  educational  aide  interviews. 

I,  Educational  Aide  Questionnaire 

At  the  time  of  the  initial  achievement  testing,  examiners  admin¬ 
istered  questionnaires  to  educational  aides  in  the  15  sample  schools. 
A  total  of  175  questionnaires  were  completed.  The  same  procedure 
was  employed  at  the  final  testing  session  and  a  total  of  154 
questionnaires  were  returned.  Multiple  choice  items  were  tabulated, 
and  open-ended  questions  were  content-analyzed. 

II.  Teacher-Trainer  Questionnaire 

At  each  SDES  school  one  teacher  or  supervisor,  designated 
"teacher-trainer,"  was  in  charge  of  the  educational  aide  program. 

Of  approximately  125  questionnaires  mailed  to  each  teacher-trainer 
toward  the  end  of  the  summer  program,  83  were  returned.  Again, 
multiple  choice  questions  were  tabulated  and  open-ended  items  con¬ 


tent-analyzed. 
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III.  Educational  Aide  Interview 

During  the  last  week  of  the  SDES  program,  a  sample  of  25 
educational  aides  in  three  schools  were  individually  interviewed  by 
a  member  of  the  evaluation  staff.  Responses  to  the  interviews 
were  content-analyzed. 

Results 

A.  Descriptive  Information 

About  two-thirds  (68  per  cent)  of  the  educational  aides  were 
between  l6  and  21  years  of  age,  with  approximately  20  per  cent 
over  30  years  of  age,  and  the  remaining  12  per  cent  between  22  and 
29  years  of  age.  The  average  age  of  the  educational  aide  was  23. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  aides  were  high  school  graduates  or  better, 
while  6  per  cent  had  some  high  school  education. 

Information  concerning  the  sources  from  which  the  aides  found 
out  about  the  summer  educational  aide  program  was  supplied  from 
questions  on  the  final  questionnaire.  While  a  majority  of  aides 
(63  per  cent)  applied  for  the  job  as  an  aide  through  a  Community 
Progress  Center,  31  per  cent  found  out  about  the  job  through  a  center 
and  30  per  cent  from  a  friend.  Other  sources  reported  by  the  aides 
were  their  high  school  (6  per  cent),  guidance  counselors  (7  per 
cent),  and  parents  (7  per  cent).  Approximately  16  educational 
aides  were  assigned  to  each  SDES  school. 
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B.  Training  and  Supervision 

Both  pre-service  and  in-service  training  sessions  were  held  for 
educational  aides.  When  questioned  about  the  sessions  prior  to  the 
program,  almost  three-fourths  of  the  aides  (73  per  cent)  stated  they 
had  known  about  them,  and  6l  per  cent  of  these  had  participated. 

But  this  means  that  of  the  total  sample  of  175  aides,  13  per  cent 
did  not  know  about  the  pre-sessions  and  24  per  cent  knew  about 
them  but  did  not  participate.  The  major  reason  given  for  non¬ 
participation  was  lateness  in  entering  the  program.  According  to 
the  responses  on  the  final  questionnaire,  of  aides  who  did  parti¬ 
cipate,  the  pre-service  training  program  concentrated  on  several 
areas  of  instruction,  with  "assisting  the  teacher,"  "teaching 
reading,"  and  "handling  behavior  problems"  heading  the  list.  After 
the  program  the  majority  (81  per  cent)  of  aides  felt  "adequately" 
or  "more  than  adequately"  prepared  to  assist  in  the  classroom. 

Teacher-trainers  who  were  interviewed  stated  that  the  pre¬ 
service  training  sessions  comprised  the  major  portion  of  their 
training  program.  Subsequent  in-service  training  and  supervision 
was  limited  by  teacher-trainers’  other  duties,  with  the  result  that 
more  than  half  the  trainers  (57  pen  cent)  responding  to  the  question¬ 
naire  found  they  lacked  time  to  observe  the  aides  in  the  classroom. 
This  was  corroborated  by  the  two-thirds  of  the  aides  (62  per  cent), 
who  reported  that  they  were  not  observed  in  the  classroom  by  their 
trainer.  In  fact,  only  32  per  cent  mentioned  teacher-trainers  as  a 
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major  source  of  help  in  learning  their  job,  while  62  per  cent  felt 
that  the  teacher  with  whom  they  worked  was  their  best  mentor.  Inter¬ 
view  data  with  the  aides  revealed  a  similar  perception  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  help  provided  by  the  teacher-trainer  and  the  classroom  teacher. 
However,  on  the  final  questionnaire,  "experience,"  both  past  and 
on  the  job,  was  cited  most  frequently  by  the  aides  (82  per  cent)  as 
the  single  factor  most  accounting  for  their  feeling  of  preparedness. 

Half  (53  per  cent)  of  the  aides  rated  the  supervision  and 
training  they  received  from  their  teacher-trainers  as  "excellent" 
on  the  final  questionnaire,  while  33  per  cent  considered  their  super¬ 
vision  and  training  as  "good." 

C.  Teacher  Ratings  of  Aides*  Effectiveness 

Teachers  in  the  various  component  programs  and  teacher-trainers 
were  asked  to  rate  the  effectiveness  of  their  educational  aides. 

Table  52  presents  the  results  of  their  ratings.  A  majority  of 
teachers  and  trainers  rated  their  aides  as  "very  effective,"  with 
the  highest  proportion  of  this  rating  coming  from  the  trainers.  Most 
of  the  remaining  teachers  rated  their  aides  as  "effective,"  while 
15  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  enriched  program  considered  their 
aides  to  be  "satisfactory"  and  8  per  cent  of  the  CRMD  teachers 


rated  their  aides  as  "ineffective. 
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table  52 

TEACHERS’  RATINGS  OF  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AIDES 
IN  GIFTED,  ENRICHED,  AND  CRMD  COMPONENTS 


Rating  of  Aides 

Teachers’  Ratings  (Per  Cent): 

Teacher 

Gifted  Enriched  CRMD  Trainers 

Very  effective 

74 

72 

68 

81 

Effective 

26 

11 

24 

17 

Satisfactory 

0 

15 

0 

0 

Ineffective 

0 

02 

08 

01 

Very  ineffective 

0 

0 

0 

01 

N 

23 

4? 

34 

83 

D.  Responsibilities  of  Educational  Aides 

Half  the  educational  aides  (54  per  cent)  indicated  on  the 
initial  questionnaire  that  they  had  specifically  assigned  duties  to 
perfom  each  day  and  a  majority  (86  per  cent)  reported  their  present 
responsibility  as  "assisting  the  teacher."  Other  aides  mentioned 
"teaching  individual  students"  (42  per  cent)  and  the  "preparation  of 
materials"  (33  per  cent).  On  the  final  questionnaire  the  aides  were 
asked  to  list  the  three  major  activities  they  did  during  the  summer. 
Most  frequently  listed  were  two  instructional  activities,  "assisting 
individual  children  in  reading  and  arithmetic"  (6?  per  cent)  and 
"working  with  small  groups  of  children"  (29  per  cent).  Next  came 
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some  non-instructional  functions  such  as  "clerical  work"  (13  per 
cent),  "marking  homework"  and  tests  (13  per  cent),  "escorting 
children  to  and  from  activities"  within  the  school  (11  per  cent), 
and  "maintaining  order  and  discipline  in  the  classroom  "  (10  per 
cent) . 

Teacher -trainers  were  also  asked  to  indicate  the  areas  in 
which  they  felt  the  aides  could  operate  most  effectively.  Almost 
all  the  trainers  (90  per  cent)  mentioned  "providing  individual 
instruction  to  children  needing  it,"  while  71  per  cent  mentioned 
"relieving  teachers  of  paper  vrork."  Other  trainers  indicated  "moni¬ 
torial  duties"  (35  per  cent)  and  "assuming  the  role  of  a  second 
teacher"  (24  per  cent). 

Most  of  the  aides  (72  per  cent)  said  during  the  interview  that 
the  training  they  received  was  "very  related"  to  the  work  they 
actually  did.  However,  more  than  half  (60  per  cent)  indicated  that 
during  the  summer  they  often  fo\ind  themselves  with  little  to  do. 

When  asked  on  the  final  questionnaire  the  extent  to  which  their 
supervising  teacher  permitted  them  to  utilize  their  abilities,  79 
per  cent  responded  "completely"  or  "most  of  the  time."  A  majority 
of  aides  (80  per  cent)  were  assigned  to  one  class  each  day. 

E.  Problems  Faced  by  Aides 

Table  53  summarizes  the  per  cent  of  teacher-trainers  mentioning 
each  of  several  problems  expressed  to  them  by  their  educational- 
aides.  "Maintaining  discipline"  was  the  problem  aides  reported  most 
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frequently  (30  per  cent)  to  the  trainers.  Among  the  interviewed 
aides,  some  (28  per  cent)  mentioned  "discipline  problems"  and 
"difficulties  in  motivating  indifferent  children"  as  their  most  fre¬ 
quent  problem.  However,  one-third  of  the  aides  (32  per  cent)  indi¬ 
cated  during  the  interview  that  they  did  not  encounter  any  problems 
during  the  summer. 

TABLE  53 

PROBLEMS  EXPRESSED  BY  EDUCATIONAL  AIDES  TO  TEACHER  TRAINERS 


Si 

Problems  N  Cent 


1.  Maintaining  discipline 

23 

30 

2.  Lateness  of  pay  checks 

18 

23 

3.  Insufficient  conference  time  with 
teachers  and/or  teacher  trainers 

14 

18 

4.  Incorrect  utilization  of  aides  by 
teachers 

14 

18 

5.  Shortage  of  opportunities  to  assist 
and/or  teach  children 

13 

17 

6.  Too  much  paper  work 

08 

10 

7c  Insufficient  time  in  orientation 
meet  ings 

08 

10 

8.  Insufficient  materials 

o4 

05 

a 

N  =  77 
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F.  Benefits  Derived  by  Educational  Aides 

At  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  the  aides  were  asked  to  discuss 
the  ways  in  which  they  felt  they  could  contribute  to  the  program. 
Content  analysis  of  their  responses  indicated  that  approximately  one- 
fourth  of  the  aides  mentioned  helping  the  teacher  and  alleviating 
her  program  load  (26  per  cent)  and  providing  individual  assistance 
to  the  children  (29  per  cent).  Table  54  summarizes  the  ways  in 
which  the  aides  felt  they  had  helped  the  children  during  the  summer 
at  the  time  of  the  final  questionnaire.  Most  often  (42  per  cent) 
aides  reported  "catering  to  individual  needs"  and  "helping  to 
improve  language  skills"  (36  per  cent)  as  ways  in  viiich  they  had 
helped  children  over  the  summer. 

TABLE  54 


WAYS  IN  WHICH  EDUCATIONAL  AIDES  SAID  THEY  HELPED  STUDENTS 


TYPE  OF  HELP 

a 

N 

Per 

Cent 

1. 

Catered  to  individual  needs 

60 

U2 

2. 

Helped  improve  language /English  skills 

53 

36 

3. 

Gave  children  self-assurance  and  helped  them  adjust 

to  the  classroom 

2U 

17 

U* 

Helped  improve  arithmetic  skills 

19 

13 

5. 

Helped  children  to  understand  Eri^ish 

11 

8 

6. 

Helped  children  with  music 

U 

3 

7. 

Aided  in  maintaining  order 

3 

2 

8. 

Worked  with  poorer  students  thus  allowing  rest  of 

class  to  progress  faster 

3 

2 

^N  =  143 
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Almost  all  (95  per  cent)  of  the  educational  aides  reported  on 
both  the  initial  and  final  questionnaires  that  they  would  benefit 
and  had  benefitted  from  the  program.  Table  55  presents  the  ways  in 
which  aides  mentioned  they  had  profited  from  the  summer  experience. 
One-quarter  (28  per  cent)  reported  that  they  had  gained  insight  into 
dealing  with  children  in  different  behavioral  situations  and  that 
they  had  gained  insight  into  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  teacher  (27  per 
cent).  Others  expressed  satisfaction  in  working  with  children  in 
the  role  of  teacher  (25  per  cent).  In  fact  more  than  half  the  aides 
(56  per  cent)  who  were  interviewed  indicated  at  some  point  during 
the  interview  that  the  summer  experience  had  affected  their  career 
goals  in  terms  of  their  decision  to  now  become  a  teacher.  On  the 
final  questionnaire,  too,  about  half  (46  per  cent)  reported  that 
the  summer  experience  has  affected  their  career  goals  and  28  per 
cent  indicated  they  had  decided  to  teach. 

G.  Strengths,  Weaknesses,  and  Recommendations 

At  the  end  of  the  program  the  educational  aides  were  asked  what, 
in  their  opinion,  were  the  major  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
educational  aide  program;  135  aides  responded.  "Provision  of  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  and  small  groups  for  the  children"  was  the  most 
frequently  mentioned  strength  (36  per  cent),  while  "releasing  the 
teacher  of  some  of  her  bvirdens,"  particularly  clerical  work,  was 
reported  by  30  per  cent  of  the  aides.  Additional  strengths 
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TABLE  55 

WAYS  EDUCATIONAL  AIDES  SAID  THEY  BENUFITTED  FROM  THE  PROGRAM 

Way  Benefitted_ rf'  Cent 

1.  Gained  insight  into  how  children  behave 

and  react  to  different  situations,  and 

methods  to  deal  with  these  situations  4l  28 

2.  Gained  insight  into  what  it  is  like  to 

be  a  teacher,  and  what  occ^Irs  in  the 

classroom  40  27 

3.  Experienced  satisfaction  in  working  with 

children  and  in  being  a  teacher  36  25 

4.  Desire  to  teach  22  15 

5.  Developed  classroom  skills  and  learned 

to  use  school  materials  (e.g.,  S.R.A. 

kits,  audiovisual  material)  I5  10 

6.  Now  realized  the  need  for  competent 

"understanding"  teachers  05  03 

7.  Gained  experience  in  working  with  small 

groups  and  individuals  03  02 


®'N=146 
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mentioned  were  the  "experience  of  teaching"  (18  per  cent),  "slow 
children  receiving  additional  assistance"  (13  per  cent),  "aide  close 
in  age  to  student,"  and  "aide  helped  student"  (10  per  cent  each), 
and  the  "good  training  program"  (7  per  cent). 

Of  the  weaknesses  mentioned  by  the  aides,  most  frequent  was 
the  "improper  utilization  of  the  aides"  by  the  teacher  (29  per  cent). 
Responses  in  this  category  referred  to  the  imdefined  nature  of  their 
job,  leaving  the  aides  "at  the  mercy"  of  their  teachers  with  the 
assignment  of  too  many  non-instructional  duties.  One-fifth  of  the 
aides  reported  insufficient  training  and  conferences  with  both 
their  supervising  teacher  and  teacher-trainer  as  a  weakness  of  the 
program.  Additional  weaknesses  indicated  were  late  receipt  of  pay- 
checks  (15  per  cent);  insufficient  time  to  help  children  (15  per 
cent) ;  and  too  many  interruptions  such  as  visitors  and  meetings 
which  "did  not  accomplish  anything"  (9  per  cent).  One-ninth  (U  per 
cent)  of  the  aides  responded  that  there  were  "no  weaknesses"  in  the 
program. 

Table  56  presents  the  recommendations  of  the  educational  aides 
and  teacher-trainers  for  the  educational  aide  program.  The  most 
frequent  recommendation  of  the  trainers  (44  per  cent)  and  aides  (21 
per  cent)  was  for  additional  and  earlier  pre-program  orientation  and 
training.  Of  the  trainers  mentioning  this  category,  half  indicated 
that  the  participating  teachers  should  be  involved  in  the  pre-program 
orientation  in  order  to  meet  their  aides  prior  to  the  program  and  to 
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TABLE  56 

RECOMI-IENDATIOKS  MADE  BY  TEACHER- TRAIKERS  AND  EDUCATIONAL  AIDES 
(Percentage  Distribution) 


Recommendation 


Per  Cent  of 
Teacher  -Trainers 
Mentioning 
Category^ 


Per  Cent  of 
Educational 
Aides 

Mentioning 

Category 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 


12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 


Pre -program  orientation  and 


training 

44 

21 

More  effective  utilization  of 
educational  aides 

18 

27 

Higher  salairies  for  aides  and 
payment  on  time 

l4 

21 

Materials  available  earlier  and 

in  sufficient  suiDoly 

21 

06 

No  regular  teaching  assignment 
for  teacher  trainers 

25 

02 

More  cajreful  selection  of 
educational  aides 

34 

— 

Additional  meetings^  observations^  and 
training  dxaring  program 

29 

— 

Longer  day 

— 

11 

Use  of  aides  during  regular 
school  year 

— 

10 

Decentralization  of  program 

08 

— 

Reqxiire  minimum  of  one  year 
college  education  for  aide 
position 

07 

More  individual  instruction  and 
smaller  classes 

06 

Follow  up  aides  during  year 

05 

— 

Trainer  be  more  familiar  with 
program  and  its  objectives 

05 

Program  successful  and  fine  as  is 


^N=77 

^N=113 


10 


07 
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become  familiar  with  the  program's  objectives.  Other  trainers  sug¬ 
gested  training  aides  in  the  schools  and  districts  where  they  would 
be  working  during  the  summer,  and  hiring  aides  far  enough  in  advance 
so  they  could  participate  in  the  training  program.  More  effective 
utilization  of  educational  aides  on  an  instructional  level  and  ^a 
clearer  definition  of  their  responsibilities  was  mentioned  by  18 
per  cent  of  the  trainers  and  27  per  cent  of  the  aides. 

One  of  the  major  recoinmendations  made  by  the  teacher-trainers 
{3U  per  cent)  was  for  more  careful  selection  of  the  aides.  Trainers 
indicated  that  many  of  the  aides  were  deficient  in  basic  language 
arts  skills  and  therefore  were  not  qualified  to  teach  these  skills 
to  the  children.  A  little  less  than  a  third  of  the  trainers  (29 
per  cent)  suggested  additional  meetings  between  participating 
teachers,  trainers,  and  aides,  and  additional  observations  of  the 
aides  in  the  classroom.  One-fourth  of  the  trainers  recommended  that 
the  teacher-trainers  be  relieved  of  regular  teaching  assignments  in 
order  to  devote  the  full  morning  to  their  training  duties. 

Teacher-trainers  were  also  asked  to  indicate  how  they  felt  the 
teacher-trainer  orientation  and  training  program  might  be  improved. 

As  seen  in  Table  57,  the  most  frequent  suggestion  made  by  the 
trainers  (32  per  cent)  was  to  have  materials  which  were  to  be  used 
in  the  classroom  available  at  the  training  sessions.  Slightly  fewer 
(28  per  cent)  mentioned  an  improved  preparation  of  the  aides  in 
teaching  techniques  and  skills  and  in  various  subject  areas  of 
instruction.  Better  organization  of  the  training  session  and  meetings 
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table  57 

RECOMMENDATIONS  BY  TEACHER  -  TRAINERS  FOR  THE  PRE- SERVICE 

TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Per  Cent  of 
Teacher- Trainers 
Mentioning 

Recommendation_ Category^ 

1.  Materials  available  at  training  session  32 

2.  Improved  preparation  of  aides  in  teaching 

shills  and  subject  areas  28 

3.  Better  organization  of  teacher- trainer 

orientation  program  27 

4.  Meetings  between  participating  teachers, 

aides,  and  trainers  2? 

5.  Clearer  definition  of  educational  aide's 

role  and  responsibilities  23 

6.  Begin  training  program  earlier  19 

7.  Longer  training  program  l8 

8.  Others  l6 


^N-7& 
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between  the  participating  teachers,  aides,  and  trainers  were  each 
suggested  by  27  per  cent  of  the  trainers.  A  clearer  definition  of 
the  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  educational  aides  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  23  per  cent  of  the  trainers. 

H.  Principal’s  Evaluation 

Principals  were  asked  to  rate  the  value  of  the  educational  aide 
program.  A  majority  (71  per  cent)  rated  the  program  as  "very  valu¬ 
able"  and  one-quarter  (25  per  cent)  considered  it  to  be  "valuable." 
When  asked  if  they  would  include  the  educational  aide  component  in 
next  year's  program,  more  than  half  (58  per  cent)  responded  "yes" 
and  42  per  cent  said  "yes,  with  modifications."  Of  those  wishing 
modifications  of  the  program,  12  per  cent  suggested  additional  and 
improved  orientation  and  training  of  aides. 

I,  Attrition  and  Recruitment  of  Aides  During  Program 

Teacher-trainers  were  asked  on  their  questionnaire  the  number 
of  aides  in  their  program  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  program. 
More  than  half  the  trainers  (52  per  cent)  reported  increases  in 
the  number  of  aides  in  their  program  during  the  summer,  with  an 
average  gain  of  seven  aides  in  those  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 

27  per  cent  of  the  trainers  indicated  a  loss  of  aides  during  the 
summer,  with  an  average  attrition  of  three  aides  in  those  schools 
decreasing  in  aide  staff.  The  remaining  21  per  cent  of  the  trainers 
reported  no  change  in  the  number  of  aides.  Thus,  it  appears  that 
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recruitment  exceeded  attrition  during  the  summer  program. 

Summary 

Over  half  the  educational  aides  attended  a  pre-service  training 
program  that  concentrated  on  several  areas  of  instruction  and  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  them  to  assist  their  teachers  in  the  classroom. 

The  fact  that  more  than  half  the  trainers  indicated  they  lacked  time 
to  observe  the  aides  in  the  classroom  was  corroborated  by  almost 
two-thirds  of  the  aides  who  reported  that  they  had  not  been  observed 
by  their  trainer.  Half  the  aides  rated  their  supervision  and  train¬ 
ing  as  "excellent,"  while  one-third  considered  it  to  be  "good." 
Almost  all  the  trainers  and  classroom  teachers  of  the  various  com¬ 
ponents  rated  their  aides  as  "effective"  or  "very  effective."  Both 
aides  and  trainers  recommended  additional  and  earlier  pre-program 
orientation  and  training,  more  effective  utilization  of  aides  on  an 
instructional  level,  and  earlier  arrival  of  materials.  Trainers 
also  suggested  reduction  of  classroom  duties  in  order  to  allocate 
more  time  to  supervision  of  aides,  more  careful  selection  of  aides, 
and  additional  meetings  and  observations  during  the  program. 
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Chapter  IX 

PART  II  PROGRAMS:  SUMMARY  RATINGS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Observer  ratings  of  the  quality  of  instruction  provide  a  simple 
basis  for  an  overall  summary.  The  ratings  are  presented  in  Table  58 
for  the  reading  and  mathematics  program  and  for  each  of  the  other 
component  programs.  Three  components  had  larger  proportions  of 
classes  rated  as  "outstanding"  or  "above  average"  than  the  reading 
and  mathematics  program,  and  another  (CRI^ID)  had  about  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  so  rated.  Clearly  the  enriched  program  obtained  the  highest 
proportion  of  above  average  ratings  with  66  per  cent  of  the  classes 
observed  as  being  "above  average."  The  next  most  positively  rated 
components  were  the  gifted  program,  with  48  per  cent  of  the  classes 
rated  as  "above  average,"  and  the  non-English  speaking  program, 
where  44  per  cent  of  the  classes  were  rated  "above  average." 

Another  overall  com.parison  is  available  from  supervisors  since, 
for  each  of  the  component  programs  at  their  school,  supervisors 
were  requested  to  rate  the  effectiveness  of  their  staff,  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  the  curriculum,^  and  the  selection  of  participants,  as 
well  as  to  indicate  whether  they  thought  the  program  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  1968.  These  data  appear  in  Table  59. 

In  terms  of  the  "effectiveness  of  the  curriculimi, "  the  enriched, 
non-English  speaking,  and  gifted  programs  were  each  rated  either 

^  The  reading  and  mathematics  program  was  not  included  in  these 
ratings. 
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table  58 


OBSERVERS'  RATINGS  OF  THE  OVERALL  "QUALITY  OF  INSTRUCTION” 

BY  PROGRAM  IN  PER  CENT 


Non- 


Reading  & 
Math 

Enriched^ 

Gifted 

English 

Speaking 

CRMD 

Outstanding 

l4 

16 

2k 

06 

05 

Better  than  average 

22 

50 

2k 

38 

33 

Average 

4l 

25 

38 

50 

17 

Below  average 

19 

09 

l4 

06 

28 

Extremely  poor 

ok 

0 

0 

0 

17 

N 

51 

32 

21 

16 

18 

1,  Pooled  for  Music  and  Art 
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TABLE  59 

PER  CENT  OF  SUPERVISORS'  RATINGS  BY 
PROGRAM  AND  VARIABLE 


Program 


Variable 

CRMD 

Enriched 

"IToTT^EngTT-STI 

Speaking 

Gifted 

1.  Effectiveness  of 

Curriculum: 

Outstanding 

32 

56 

46 

50 

Above  aversige 

4o 

31 

36 

31 

Average 

20 

13 

18 

13 

Below  average 

08 

0 

0 

06 

Very  poor 

0 

0 

0 

0 

N 

25 

32 

50 

16 

2.  Effectiveness  of 
Staff: 


Outstanding 

52 

53 

50 

53 

Above  average 

32 

4l 

31 

4o 

Average 

12 

06 

19 

07 

Below  average 

o4 

0 

0 

0 

Very  poor 

0 

0 

0 

0 

N 

25 

32 

48 

15 

3.  Selection  of 
Participants : 


Very  well  selected 

46 

39 

45 

26 

Well  selected 

11 

30 

35 

32 

Average  selection 

25 

12 

08 

16 

Poorly  selected 

11 

15 

06 

05 

Very  poorly  selected 

07 

o4 

06 

21 

N 

28 

33 

49 

19 

4.  Include  next  year : 


Yes,  as  it  is 

Yes,  with  modifica- 

46 

67 

79 

50 

tions 

50 

33 

17 

39 

No 

04 

0 

04 

11 

N 

28 

33 

48 

18 
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"above  average"  or  "outstanding"  by  more  than  80  per  cent  of  the 
supervisors  in  schools  with  those  components  in  effect,  while  72 
per  cent  of  the  supervisors  rated  the  effectiveness  of  the  CRMD 
curriculum  as  either  "outstanding"  or  "above  average." 

In  terms  of  "effectiveness  of  staff,"  the  ratings  were  gen¬ 
erally  as  positive  as  those  of  effectiveness  of  the  curriculum. 

Supervisors  were  also  asked  to  rate  how  they  felt  about  the 
"selection  of  participants"  for  each  of  the  components.  While  a 
majority  were  positive  in  each  component,  the  most  positive  per¬ 
ceptions  were  for  the  non-English  speaking  program  where  80  per 
cent  of  the  supervisors  felt  the  selection  to  have  been  either 
"above  average"  or  "outstanding." 

Finally,  supervisors  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  question: 
"Would  you  suggest  this  component  be  included  next  year?"  In  no 
instance  did  more  than  two  supervisors  respond  negatively  to  the 
two  positive  options  offered:  "Yes,  include  as  is,"  and  "Yes, 
include  with  modifications."  An  attempted  content  analysis  of  data 
obtained  regarding  suggested  modifications  did  not  yield  responses 
consistent  enough  for  categorization. 

Teachers  in  all  but  the  non-English  speaking  program  were  asked 
to  indicate  how  they  felt  about  the  value  of  the  s\immer  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  60  teachers  in  the  enriched  program 
and  76  per  cent  of  the  38  teachers  in  CRIID  program  selected  the  most 
positive  option  presented — "enthusiastic."  Considerably  fewer 
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teachers  in  both  the  reading  ajid  mathematics  program  (59  per  cent) 2 
and  in  the  gifted  component  (55  per  cent) 3  were  "enthusiastic" 
about  the  value  of  the  program.  Almost  all  the  teachers  in  all  the 
components  who  were  not  enthusiastic  did  select  the  next  most 
positive  option,  so  teachers  were  unanimously  positive  about  their 
respective  programs. 

Finally,  of  the  several  items  rated  by  interviewers,  one  item 
might  be  considered  to  be  of  more  general  interst  for  comparison 
purposes.  Table  60  presents  the  percentage  of  children  in  all  but 
the  CRMD  ^  component  who  were  rated  as  deriving  "much,"  "some,"  or 
"little  or  no  value"  from  the  summer  school  experience. 

TABLE  60 

INTERVIEWER  RATINGS  OF  AMOUNT  OF  VALUE  CHILDREN  DERIVED  FROM  PROGRAMS 

Per  Cent  of  Children  Rated  As  Deriving; 


Very  much  &  Some  Little  or 
Program_ much  value  value  no  value 


Reading/math- 3rd  grade 

42 

25 

33 

Reading/math- 5th  grade 

4l 

29 

30 

Non-English  speaking 

45 

47 

08 

Enriched 

67 

23 

10 

Gifted 

71 

26 

03 

^  N  =  100 
^  N  =  22 
4 

CRMD  children  were  not  interviewed. 
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In  each  of  the  components,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  pupils 
interviewed  were  rated  as  having  derived  at  least  "some"  value  from 
the  Slimmer  school  experience.  The  most  positive  ratings  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  children  in  the  gifted  and  enriched  programs  where  more 
than  two-thirds  were  rated  as  deriving  "very  much"  or  "much"  value 
from  the  program.  The  proportion  of  children  in  the  non-English 
speaking  program  making  at  least  "some"  improvement  was  greater 
than  the  proportion  of  pupils  so  rated  in  the  third-  or  fifth-grade 
classes  of  the  reading/mathematics  program.  Using  only  the  most 
positive  category,  however,  about  the  same  proportion  of  non-English 
speaking  pupils  were  rated  as  having  derived  much  or  very  much  out 
of  the  program  as  the  proportion  of  pupils  so  rated  in  the  reading/ 
mathematics  program. 

The  separate  evaluations  of  the  component  programs  were  con¬ 
sistently  positive.  Whether  based  on  the  data  provided  by  observers 
who  visited  classes,  or  on  the  evaluations  provided  by  teachers  and 
administrators,  the  impression  received  is  of  programs  with  clear 
objectives,  of  lessons  planned  to  realize  these  objectives,  and 
of  children  responding  well  to  these  programs  of  instruction.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  these  specialized  programs  functioned  well. 
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THE  LIBRAEY  PROGRAM 

Data  used  to  evaluate  the  activities  and  effectiveness  of  the 
library  program  came  primarily  from  96  librarians  representing  as 
many  schools,  who  responded  to  a  questionnaire.  Additional  data 
were  obtained  from  teachers  as  well  as  from  pupils. 

A.  Background  and  Training  of  Librarians 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  librarians  indicated  that  they  had  been 
librarians  during  the  previous  school  year.  Only  thirty-one  per  cent 
of  the  librarians,  however,  indicated  that  they  possessed  degrees  in 
library  science,  the  largest  majority  holding  degrees  in  education 
(common  branches).  Forty-eight  per  cent  of  the  librarians  indicated 
that  they  had  up  to  3  years’  experience  in  library  science,  thirty- 
five  per  cent  had  4  or  more  years  of  experience,  and  seventeen  per 
cent  had  no  previous  experience. 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  librarians  indicated  that  they  had  had  no 
orientation  session  prior  to  assuming  their  summer  responsibilities. 
Sixty-four  per  cent,  however,  reported  one  full  day  of  orientation 
during  the  course  of  the  program;  seventy- seven  per  cent  of  the 
librarians  stated  that  they  were  visited  once  by  a  field  supervisor, 
and  twenty-three  per  cent  were  visited  two  or  more  times. 
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B.  Materials  and  Facilities 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  the  librarians  said  that  special  materials 
and  facilities  were  available  to  then.  Of  these,  almost  all  mentioned 
filmstrips,  and  two-thirds  mentioned  records.  In  general,  two-thirds 
of  the  librarians  felt  that  the  materials  and  facilities  they  had  avail¬ 
able  adequately  met  the  needs  of  the  students.  Of  those  indicating 
that  the  materials  were  not  adequate,  most  felt  that  there  simply  were 
not  enough  materials. 

From  Table  A  1  it  is  apparent  that  the  activities  most  often 
employed  were  "Recreational  Reading,"  "Independent  Browsing  by 
Children,"  "Story  Telling,"  "Use  of  audiovisual  materials,"  "Allowing 
Children  to  share  Reading,"  "Instructions  concerning  the  Use  of  the 
Library,"  and  "talks  given  on  authors,  hobbies,  and  other  topics." 

"story  Telling"  was  most  often  rated  as  being  very  effective  with  the 
children,  followed  by  independent  browsing  and  the  use  of  audiovisual 
materials.  One  aspect  of  the  program  in  which  it  was  hoped  there  would 
be  greater  participation  was  with  the  involvement  of  parents  in  terms 
of  helping  them  select  books  for  themselves  and  for  the  entire  family 
in  the  program.  This  was  not,  however,  obtained  and  where  it  was,  the 
librarians  were  quite  evenly  split  in  their  opinions  of  its  effective¬ 
ness. 

Librarians  were  also  asked  to  indicate  their  goals  for  the  library 
program.  Of  9I  responding  eighty  per  cent  of  them  stated  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  the  goal  of  the  program  was  to  both  encourage  and  improve  reading 
skills,  and  forty- six  per  cent  indicated  that  the  goal  was  to  provide 
reading  guidance  encouragement.  Twenty- two  per  cent  mentioned  the  use 


of  the  library,  and  fifty-five  per  cent  indicated  that  their  goal  vas 
to  acquaint  children  with  the  library.  The  a-spect  of  the  program 
attempting  to  involve  parents  and  community  was  mentioned  by  only 
eighteen  per  cent  of  the  librarians,  tending  to  corroborate  the  data 
obtained  for  ratings  of  extent  of  usage  and  effectiveness  mentioned 
earlier. 

C.  Activities  of  Library  Program  and  their  Effectiveness  as  Rated 

by  Librarians 

Librarians  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  each  of 
l8  activities  was  employed  during  the  summer  and  to  indicate  how 
effective  each  of  these  activities  was.  The  list  of  activities 
was  obtained  mainly  from  a  list  of  suggested  activities  by  the  co¬ 
ordinator  of  the  program. 


Table  ^  ^ 

Librarians' Evaluation  of  Usage  and  Effectiveness 


Activity 

Very 

Often 

e  r 

Often 

Occasion¬ 

ally 

Seldom 

Never 

Very, 

Effective 

Somewhat 

Inef  f  ect-l 

ive 

O  1 — l 
(U  rO 

m 

^  -P 

u  m 

P  QJ 

o  > 

2;  -H 

a)  Instructions  concerning 

use  of  library  and  its 

facilities 

61 

33 

6 

57 

43 

0 

b)  Independent  Research 

by  children 

22 

42 

36 

31 

49 

20 

c)  Independent  browsing 

by  children 

97 

3 

0 

89 

11 

0 

d)  Recreational  reading 

98 

2 

0 

85 

15 

0 

e)  "Baby  Sitters  Club" 

9 

11 

80 

9 

52 

39 

f)  Story  telling 

93 

7 

0 

95 

4 

0 

g)  Creative  dramatics 

25 

44 

31 

37 

55 

8 

h)  Recitation  of  poems 

by  children 

29 

28 

53 

26 

66 

8 

i)  Let  children  share 

reading 

68 

24 

3 

43 

57 

0 

j)  Let  children  complete 

stories  which  you  began 

27 

44 

29 

21 

76 

3 

k)  Pantomiming  stories 

15 

29 

56 

27 

54 

19 

1)  Giving  talks  on  authors , 

hobbies,  and  other  topics 

60 

32 

8 

45 

53 

2 

m)  Use  of  audiovisual 

materials  &  graphic  arts 

77 

12 

11 

86 

13 

0 
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n)  Use  of  exhibits 

44 

24 

32 

45 

47 

8 

o)  Organizing  library 
squads  to  maintain 
order 

21 

10 

69 

31 

38 

31 

p)  Working  with  art 
and  music  teachers 

10 

13 

77 

17 

40 

43 

q)  Helping  parents 
select  books  for  entire 
family 

13 

27 

60 

38 

39 

23 

r)  Helping  parents  select 
books  for  themselves 

15 

18 

67 

35 

28 

37 

D.  Attitudes  Toward,  and  Involvement  In,  The  Library  Program 


Librarians  were  asked  how  effectively  they  thought  teachers  at  their 
school  were  working  in  accord  with  the  library  program.  Almost  all  (97*^) 
said  that  teachers  were  working  at  least  "somewhat  effectively"  with  the 
program.  Ninety-five  per  cent  believed  that  "most  or  all"  of  the  teachers 
were  "enthusiastic"  about  making  use  of  the  library,  and  eighty- six  per 
cent  said  that  all  the  teachers  at  their  school  accompanied  their  classes 
to  the  library. 

Of  79  librarians  who  responded  to  the  question  of  how  effective  they 
believed  the  library  program  to  have  been,  fifty-one  per  cent  felt  the 
program  was  "very  effective,"  forty-nine  per  cent  rated  it  as  "effective," 
and  none  believed  it  to  be  "ineffective."  In  contrast  to  these  ratings, 
only  eighteen  per  cent  of  69  teachers  from  11  non-sample  schools  felt  that 
the  program  was  "very  effective,"  seventy-four  per  cent  felt  it  was 
"effective,"  and  eight  per  cent  felt  it  to  be  "ineffective." 

Almost  all  the  librarians  (91^)  indicated  that  "all  or  most"  of  the 
classes  at  their  schools  took  full  advantage  of  the  library's  facilities, 
and  ninety-nine  per  cent  indicated  that  "all  or  most"  of  the  children  who 
visited  the  library  took  books  out.  Perhaps  another  measure  of  pupil 
enthusiasm  in  the  library  program  was  that  eighty- seven  per  cent  of  the 
librarians  felt  that  children  seemed  to  be  more  enthusiastic  about  the 
library  than  when  the  program  began. 

During  the  pupil  interviews,  children  were  rated  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  knowledge  about  both  books  and  about  the  library.  Fifty-five  per 
cent  were  rated  as  having  "much"  or  "very  much"  knowledge  of  the  library. 


and  thirty-seven  per  cent  as  having  at  least  "some"  knowledge.  These 
percentages  were  about  the  same  for  interviewer  rating  for  pupils'  know¬ 
ledge  of  books.  Higher  percentages  were  obtained  for  the  extent  of  inter¬ 
est  in  and  attitude  toward  the  library,  where  seventy-nine  per  cent  of 
the  third  and  fifth  graders  were  rated  positively.  Similarly,  seventy- 
six  per  cent  of  the  children  were  rated  as  holding  favorable  attitudes 
toward  books.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  these  two  attitude  items  drew 
the  highest  percentages  of  children  rated  positively  by  interviewers 
during  the  individual  interview. 

E.  Librarians'  Overall  Evaluation 

Librarians  were  asked  to  comment  as  to  the  strengths  of  the 
library  program  and  to  make  suggestions  regarding  future  improvement 
of  the  program.  Seventy- seven  librarians  indicated  one  or 
more  strengths  of  the  program.  Of  these  the  strength  most  often 
mentioned,  by  forty-nine  per  cent  was  the  widening  of  interest  in, 
and  appreciation  of  books.  In  addition,  about  thirty  per  cent  of 
the  librarians  also  mentioned  the  informal  relaxed  atmosphere,  the 
availability  of  audiovisual  materials,  and  the  opportunity  to  provide 
individual  attention  and  reading  guidance. 

Regarding  suggestions  for  improvement,  of  5^  librarians  respond¬ 
ing,  most  mentioned  the  need  for  more  materials  (35']^)jf‘or  more  assist¬ 
ance  (30^)5  and  more  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  staff  (30’^)*  Some 
mentioned  that  the  books  and  other  materials  they  had  were  not  appropriate 
in  terms  of  the  reading  levels  of  the  children. 


More  than  three- foiu''ohs  ofi  the  librarians  stated  that  they  often  made 
use  of  audiovisual  materials  and  graphic  arts,  noting  that,  in  general, these 


were  most  effective  with  the  children. 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 


ES006 


Summer  School  Program  for 
Elementary  School  Pupils  Summer- 1967 


We  would  like  to  know  how  you  feel  about  school.  Here  are  scane  things  that  some 
boys  and  girls  feel  about  school.  How  do  you  feel  about  them?  If  they  are  very 
true  for  you,  CIRCLE  the  big  "YES!"  If  they  are  pretty  much  true  for  you,  but 
not  so  very  true,  circle  the  little  "yes!"  If  they  are  mostly  NOT  true,  but  a 
little  true,  circle  the  little  "no."  If  they  are  not  true  at  all,  circle  the 
big  "NO!" 


ME  AND  MY  SCHOOL 


YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

1.  I  think  I  will  like  being  in  school 
this  summer. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

2.  The  things  I  will  learn  this  summer 
v;ill  help  me  in  school  next  year. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

3.  Someone  at  home  made  me  come  to 
school  this  summer 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

4.  I  need  to  go  to  school  so  I  can  do 
what  I  want  when  I  grow  up. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

5.  I  think  ny  teachers  will  help  me 
this  summer. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

6.  I  vrould  like  to  be  somewhere  else 
this  summer. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

7.  I  would  like  to  go  to  school  for  as 
many  years  as  I  can. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

8.  I  know  that  if  I  work  hard  at  school 

I  will  get  good  grades. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

9.  I  will  quit  school  as  soon  as  I  can. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

10.  Someone  at  my  other  school  told  me  to 
go  to  school  this  siimmer. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

11.  I  wish  I  didn't  have  to  go  to  school 
at  all. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

12.  I  like  everything  about  school. 

YES! 

yes 

no 

NO! 

Name 

Class 

School 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 


OF 

THE  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10031 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


Office  of  Research  and 
Evaluation  Services 


368-1101 


July  20,  1967 


Dear 


I  would  f ir-st  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  for  your 
cooperation  during  our  reading  and  arithmetic  testing.  I  sincerely  hope  you 
v;ere  only  minimally  Inconvenienced  and  I  greatly  appreciate  your  assistance. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  second  step  of  our  evaluation  of 
the  SumiTier  Day  Elementary  Program.  This  phase  will  be  comprised  of  obseiwa- 
tions  during  the  next  two  weeks  in  some  of  the  third,  and  fifth  grade  classes 
which  were  previously  tested,  as  well  as  several  classes  in  the  Gifted,  Enriched, 
CRMD  and  Non-English  components .  In  most  insteinces  we  will  be  able  to  supply 
you  with  the  specific  class  and  teacher's  name.  If  there  are  one  or  two  addi¬ 
tional  classes  you  feel  should  he  visited  because  of  their  quality  and  contri¬ 
bution  to  your  program,  they  may  also  be  included.  Since  we  do  not  want  to 
Interfere  with  your  daily  school  program  in  any  way,  I  will  leave  the  actual 
scheduling  of  the  observations  within  your  school  to  your  convenience, 
assistant,  Valerie  Barnes,  will  contact  you  at  the  beginning  of  next  week  to 
arrange  an  observation  date  which  would  be  most  convenient  for  your  school. 

Finally,  we  are  beginning  to  formulate  the  schedule  for  our  post-program  test 
measures.  We  expect  to  administer  these  tests  during  the  week  of  August  7.  If 
there  are  any  days  during  that  week  in  which  we  could  not  test  in  your  school, 
please  indicate  these  dates  below  and  return  this  letter  to  our  office.  A 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  is  enclosed. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions,  please  feel  free  to  call  me  at  368- 1101, 


Sincerely  yours. 


NS;  jl 
end. 


Norman  Shapiro 
Project  Director 


THE  cm  COLLEGE 

Offiee  of  Researtgh  and  Evaluation  Services 


Sunuer  School  Program  for 
Elemontary  School  Pupile^Summar  196? 

INDIVIDUAL  LESSON  0BSERVAT1<»«  REPORT 

School  __  Borough  Claaa  Grade  Da t  a 

Teacher “a  Name  Ses  Approximate  Age  fCircle)  20=29 

30-39 

40=49 

50+ 

Lengch  of  0b«erva£ion  ActivlEiea  ©baerved 

ApproxtmaKe  nunaiber  of  children  in  claaa 

If  this  i»  a  Joint  ofe®c$rvati@nj  cheek  here  and  record  name  of  the  other 

observer  o  Joint  obaervatlooa  ahould  be  reported  by  each 

observer  without  c@neultaiCi@n„ 


lo 


Content  of  lesson  observed:; 
lo  Reading 
2o  Spelling 
3o  Arithmetic 
4o  Science 
So  Social  Studies 
6„  Music  or  Art 
?o  Other 


2o  Did  you  see  the  entire  lesson? 

1.  Yes 

2..  No,  £  mi«®ed  the  beginning 
3o  No,  I  missed  the  end 


3o  H©m  typical  d@  you  Chink  this  lesson  was  of  normal  functioning  in  this 
ic  Completely  typical  classroom? 

2c  Reasonable  approximation 

3o  les®  than  reasonable  approximatiotto  Whvt 


' o  Who  taught  this  lesson? 

I,  Regular  classroom  teacher 
I,  Substitute  teacher 
3o  ‘"Cluster”  teacher 
4o  Special  etaffo  Indicate  whos 

5o  More  Chan  one  member  of  the  staff c  Indicate  wh@^. 


So  What  aa^unt  of  planning  and  organisation  was  evident  in  this  lesson? 
I o Lesson  was  exceptionally  «^ll  organised  and  planned 
2o  Lesson  was  organised  and  showed  evidence  of  planning 
3o  Lesson  showed  some  signs  of  previous  teacher  preparation 
4o  Lesson  showed  few  or  no  signs  of  organisation  or  planning 
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6o  Ho»  would  you  characterize  Che  level  o£  creativity  and  imagination  evidenced 
in  this  lesson? 

io  Estreaaely  creative 

2.  tfoderately  creative 
3o  Average 

4o  Somewhat  sterotyped 

5o  Very  uacreative  and  sterotyped 

7e  If  you  rated  the  lesson  as  ’’moderately"  or  "estremely  creative"  please  cKplain 
the  basis  for  the  raCiPR 


Oo  To  what  extent  was  the  group^s  creative  thinking  stimulated? 
lo  Very  much 
2o  Somewhat 

3.  Very  little 

4.  Not  at  all 

9o  To  uhat  extent,  and  how  effectively,  were  teaching  aides  utilised? 
lo  Hide  variety  used  creatively  and  effectively 
2o  Wide  variety  used  but  not  particularly  effectively 
3,  Some  used  creatively  and  effectively 
4o  Some  used  but  not  particularly  effectively 
So  Little  or  no  use  of  teaching  aids 

10.  To  what  extent  did  this  lesson  lay  a  foundation  for  future  lessons? 

1.  Considerable  possibilty  for  continuAty 

2.  Some  opportunity  for  continuity 

3.  Little  or  no  possibilty  of  continuity 

11,  To  what  extent  did  this  lesson  lay  a  foundation  for  independent  work  and 

1.  Considerable  possibility  for  independent  work  thinking? 

2o  Some  possibilty  for  independent  work 
3o  Little  or  no  possibility  for  independent  work 

12oHow  would  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  Just  seen,  considering  the  quality 
of  instruction? 

1.  Outstanding 
2«  Better  than  average 
3«  Average 

4.  Below  average 

3.  Extranely  poo  <9: 

13. What  use  of  the  child '’s  background  and  experiences  was  evident  in  this  lesson? 
1.  Consistent  opportunities  for  child  to  relate  lesson  to  his  own 
experience  and/or  bring  e^eriences  to  lesson 
2. Some  opportunity  for  child  to  relate  lesson  to  his  experience  and 
use  experience  in  lesson 
3o  Lesson  was  remote  fs>m  child's  experience 

4,  Question  not  applicable.  Explain; 
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14 o  How  would  you  rate  the  lesKoo  you  have  just  seen  Judging  from  the  children "s 
interest  and  enthusiasm? 

lo  Outstanding 
2o  Better  than  average 
3o  Average 
4c  Below  average 
So  Extremely  p<Mr 

ISo  To  what  extent  did  the  class  seem  interested  and  follow  the  lesson? 

Ic  Every  or  almost  every  child 
2c  Mora  than  half  the  class 
3c  About  half  of  the  class 
4c  Less  than  half  the  class 
Sc  Few  children 

16c  To  what  extent  did  the  lesson  itself  elicit  spontaneous  questions? 

Ic  Very  frequent  elicitation  of  questions 
2c  Often  olieitation  of  questions 
3c  Only  oeeasslonally  elicited  questions 
4c  Rarefy  elicited  questions 

Sc  !io  reason  for  lesson  to  elicit  spontaneous  questions 

17c  In  general,  when  the  teacher  asked  a  question,  how  many  hands  were  raised? 

Lo  Almost  all  hands  were  raised 
2o  Most  hands  were  raised 
3c  Some  hands  were  raised 
4c  Few  or  no  hands  were  raised 

Please  explain  your  rating  for  question  19 g 


Go  to  next  page 
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18 o  Rate  the  characteristics  or  behaviors  exhibited  by  the  teacher  or  lessoD  on 
the  five  point  continuum  given  belows  The  end  points  of  the  scale  (1,5)  represent 
the  esctremes  of  the  charactcrlatlcs,  whereas  2,3,4  represent  greater  or  lessor 
degrees  of  that  behavior.  If  there  Is  no  basis  for  Judgment  of  any  characteristic, 
check  the  column  to  the  left,  HB 


NB  QUALITIES  OP  TEACHER 


1.  Flexible 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Inflexible 

2. Emphatic 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Disinterested 

SoResponsl'^e 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Aloof 

4. Alert 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Apathetic 

5. High  Expecta* 
tlon  for  chlld^’ 
ren. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Low  expectation 
for  children 

6.  Progressive 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Traditional 

ToCommitted 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Dncoomltted 

8  o  Integrated 
personality 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Immature  personality 

QUALITIES  OF  LESSON 

lo  Imaginative 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Rout ne 

2.  Demonstrates 
knowledge  of 
subject 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Limited  knowledge 
of  subject 

_  3. Steady 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Eratlc 

4o0eep 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Superficial 

— -  5. Original 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Sterotyped 

6. Stimulating 
for  children 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Dull  for  children 

7.  Informal 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Formal 

_____  8. Creative 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Uncreatlve 

_ _  9. Clear 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Unclear 

_____  10.  Systematic 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Disorganised 

Comments:  (More  space  was  allowed  on  original  questionnaire) 
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PUPIL  INTERVIE^^^ 

Name 

Grade 

School 

Age 

Class  Teacher 

In  t  e  rv  1  ewe  r _ Da  t  e 


"question  (sV 


Ic  koW  f)iD  yoD  HAPPfeK-  TO 
COf'TE  TO  SCHOOL  THIS 
SUMMER?  (Probes:  Did 
someone  suggest  it  to 
you?  Uho  was  that?Did 
you  decide  by  yourseXf ?) 


RESPONSE 


(name  person  who  suggested 
teacher, principal, parent* 
etc,S)id  this  person  make 
the  child  come?) 


II o  now  DO  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT 
COMING  TO  SCHOOL  THIS 
SUMMER? (Probes:  Do  you 
think  it  is  a  good 
idea?Dld  you  have  much 
doubt  about  coming ?Did 
you  have  to  co2ie?Uould 
you  rather  be  doing 
something  else?Nhat? 


PtATINGS 


lo  Extent  to  which  child  wanted  to  come  1  2  3^5 

to  school;  very  much  some  little  not 

much   at  all 


3*  Attitude  toward  summer  school: 


3.  Attitude  toward  summer  school: 


12  3^5 

positive  neutral  negative 


1  2 
interested 
&En thus las tie 


3  4  5  * 

No  Interest* 
&A pathetic  * 


« 

* 

■» 

* 

*(1) 


(3) 
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2 


QUESTION(S) 

RESPONSE(S) 

III.  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO  HERE 

DURING  THE  MORNING? 

(Probes:  What  else: 

Do  you  have  reading? 

Do  you  have  arithmetic? 

Library  work? 

(List  order  given,  note  effect) 

IV.  WHAT  DO  YOU  LIKE  TO 

DO  BEST?  WHAT  NEXT 
j  BEST? 

V.  DO  YOU  LIKE  READING? 

DID  YOU  LIKE  IT  AS  WELL 

IN  YOUR  REGULAR  SCHOOL? 

DID  YOU  LIKE  IT  BETTER 

THERE  OR  BETTER  HERE? 

HOW  COME? 

RATING 

A.  Child  seems  to  like  reading:  12345 

more  same  less 

now  now 

QUESTION(S)  RESPONSE(S) 

VI.  HOW  ARE  YOU  DOING  IN 

READING  NOW?  (DOES  IT 

SEEM  HARD?) 

HOW  DID  YOU  DO  IN  READ¬ 
ING  LAST  YEAR  IN  YOUR 

REGULAR  SCHOOL?  (Was  it 
harder  or  easier  there?) 

HOW  COME) 

RATING 

5.  In  reading,  child  feels  he  is  doing:  12345 

much  much 

better  same  worse 
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3. 


QUESTION (S) 

- - - - 

RESPONSE{S) 

1 

'v.  d;-  you  like  aritfh’etic?”  ' 

N'fibJ  ^ 

4Ly  /p  CHILP  fS 
eC£lVlN6  I5^S77fUc77<J/V^ 

MD  YOU  LIKE  IT  AS  WELL 
/M  YOUR  REGULAR  SCHOOL? 

UO  YOU  LIKE  IT  BETTER 

HERE  OR  THERE?  HOW  COME? 

TIATING 

6,  CHild  seems  to  like  arithmetics  0  123^5 

now  now 

j  QUESTION (S) 

RE3P0NSE(S) 

Cft^K  o 

VIIc  now  ARE  YOU  DOING  IN  A/OW  / 

ARITl'KFTIC  MOW?  (DOES 

IT  SEEN  HARD?) 

)F Child /5 

X/VSTRilcrnoNy 

HOW  DID  YOU  DO  IN 

ARITHMETIC  LAST  YEAR 

IN  YOUR  REGULAR  SCHOOL? 

(Was  It  harder  or  easier 
there?  How  come?) 

R/vTING 

?.>  Sn  arithmetics  child  feels  he 

Is  doing;  Q  1  2  3  A  5 

'W  much  same  much 

!f\9rvoc-nan  better  worse 

QUESTION (S) 

RESPONSE (S) 

VIII „  HOW  IS  THIS  SCHOOL 

DIFFERENT  FROM  YOUR 

OTHER  SCHOOL?  (How  is 

It  like  your  other 
school?  Is  the  teacher 
the  same?  or  different? 

How? 

WHICH  SCHOOL  DO  YOU  LIKE 

THE  BEST? 

RATING 

Child  seems  to  like  this  school:  12  3  5 
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QUESTION(S) 

RESPONSE(S) 

Y  N 

* 

■K- 

* 

(9) 

* 

* 

•M- 

* 

(10) 

;,u, 

IX.  IF  YOU  COULD  CHOOSE  A  BOOK, 

IS  THERE  ANY  BOOK  YOU  WOULD 

LIKE  TO  HAVE?  (which  book?) 

What  others? 

PEOPLE  READ  BOOKS  FOR  DIFFERENT 
REASONS.  WHY  WOULD  YOU  READ  A 

BOOK? 

WHAT  ARE  SOME  REASONS  PEOPLE 

READ  BOOKS? 

IF  YOU  WANTED  A  BOOK  WHERE 

COULD  YOU  GET  IT?  (Probe:  Where 
else?  If  child  mentions  adult, 
j  where  would  adult  go  to  get  it?) 

i 

Mention  of  library? 

1  X.  THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY 
;  SOME  CHILDREN  DON'T  LIKE  TO  GO 

1  TO  THE  LIBRARY?  WHAT  ARE  THEY? 

i 

f  DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  GO  TO  THE  LIBRARY? 

WHY  OR  WHY  NOT?  (Probe:  Do  you 
i  know  how  to  use  the  library?) 

i; 

!  RATINGS 

i 

9.  Extent  of  knowledge  about  library:  12345 

very  much  some  none 

10.  Extent  of  interest  and  attitude 

toward  library:  1234  5 

Likes  neutral  Dislikes 

11.  Extent  of  knowledge  about  books:  12345 

very  much  some  none 

12.  Extent  of  interest  and  attitude 

toward  books:  12345 

Likes  neutral  Dislikes 

■K- 

*  (12) 

XI.  HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT  GOING  BACK 

TO  YOUR  REGULAR  SCHOOL  NEXT  YEAR? 
ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  GOING 
BACK?  WHY  IS  THAT? 

B  12 
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RATINGS 


13«  Attitude  toward  regular  school; 


12  3 

positive 


4  5 

negatlvje 


l4o  Attitude  toward  returning  In  Fall;  12345 

 Enthus  las  tic_ Apathetl 


« 

« 

^*(13) 

« 

« 

c*(l4) 


QUESTION (S) 


XII. 


HOW  DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  WILL  DO 
IN  YOUH  SCHOOL  WORK  WHEN  YOU 
GO  BACK  TO  YOUR  REGULAR  SCHOOL 
IN  THE  FALL?  HOW  WILL  YOU  DO 
IN  READING?  IN  ARITHMETIC? 


WHY  IS  THAT? 


RESPONSE(S) 


RATINGS 

15°  Achievement 

Expectancy 

in 

Reading; 

1  2 
Very 

High 

3 

4 

5 

Very 

Low 

l6o  Achievement 

Expectancy 

In 

Arithmetic; 

1  2 
Very 

High 

3 

4 

5 

Very 

Low 

« 

« 

*(15) 

« 

* 

*(16) 


XIII„  ALL  CHILDREN  GO  TO  SCHOOL. 
SOMETIMES  THEY  LIKE  IT  AND 
SOMETIMES  THEY  DON'T.  WOULD 
YOU  SAY  THAT  RIGHT  NOW  YOU 
ARE  WITH  THOSE  CHILDREN  THAT 
LIKE  IT  OR  THOSE  WHO  DON'T? 


DO  YOU  USUALLY  PEEL  THAT  WAY? 


CHILDREN  GO  TO  SCHOOL  FOR 
DIFFERENT  REASONS?  WHY  DO  YOU 
GO  TO  SCHOOL? (WHY  ELSE?) 


WOULD  YOU  GO  TO  SCHOOL  IF  YOU 
DIDN'T  HAVE  TO? 


RATINGS 


17.  Attitude  toward  school; 


XIV. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  THIS  SCHOOL? 
WOULD  YOU  COME  BACK  NEXT 
SUMMER? 

IF  YOU  COULD  CHANGE  SOME¬ 
THING  ABOUT  THIS  SCHOOL 
WHAT  WOULD  IT  BE? 


1  2 
positive 


4  5 

negative 


* 

* 

*(17) 
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RESPONSE(S) 

1 

i  WHAT  CHANGES  WOULD  YOU  MAKE  FOR 
i  NEXT  SUMMER? 

I  RATING 

j  18.  Child's  attitude  toward  simmer  school:  12345 

positive  negative 

O.UE3TION(3) 

RESPONSE(S)  i 

XV.  DO  YOU  HAVE  AMY  IDEA  IVHAT 

YOU  WANT  TO  BE  OR  DO  lifHEN 

YOU  GROW  UP?  WHAT  IS  IT? 

(Probe:  Anything  else:  If 
not,  JUST  PICK  SOMETHING 

YOU  MIGHT  LIKE.) 

f 

j 

\ 

\ 

i 

1 

i 

W  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  THAT? 

1 

) 

WHAT  DO  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  SO 

YOU  CAN  REALLY  GET  TO  BE 

THAT? 

WHAT  ELSE? 

i 

\ 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  WILL 

BE  V/HEN  YOU  GROW  UP? 

(If  different  from  what 
wants  to  be  ask  why  the 
two  are  different.) 

RATING 

19.  Level  of  Educational  Aspiration:  12345 

very  aver-  very 

high  age  low 

20.  Certainty  of  Achieving  Aspiration: 


12  3  4  5  i  * 

very  Very  ?  *(20) 

sure _  Unsure _ * 


END  OF  HCTERVIllVJ:  THANK  CHILD  AND  RETUM  Hlin  TO  HIS  CLASS 
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COMMENTS 


21.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  the 

simimer  experience  has  been  valuable  for 

this  child? .  1 

Very 

Valuable 


2  3 

Some 

Value 


Explain  your  answer  to  item  21  above.  Indicate  how  and  why 


5 

No 

Value 


or  why  not. 


ANY  OTHER  COMMENTS: 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 


OF 


THE  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10031 


Office  of  Research  and 
Evaluation  Services 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


862-7002 


July  3,  1967 


Dear 


I  am  writing  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Max  Meiselman  to  advise  you  that 
the  evaluation  of  the  Summer  School  Programs  for  Elementary  School 
Pupils  funded  under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Act  (Title  I),  will  be  carried  out  by  the  City  College  Office  of 
Research  and  Evaluation  Services. 

Ue  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  asking  you  and  members  of  your  staff  to 
express  your  attitudes,  expectations  and  evaluations  of  the  summer  program 
from  interviews  and  through  questionnaires.  Your  statements  will  be  held 
in  strictest  confidence  and  to  assure  the  anonymity  of  yoiir  opinions  final 
evaluations  will  be  made  only  in  terms  of  the  group  of  principals  as  a 


iirhole 


As  a  first  step,  we  are  asking  you  to  please  fill  out  both  the  "Registration 
and  Census  Form"  and  the  "Attitude  Questionnaire"  which  are  enclosed.  Since 
our  final  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  is  due  by  the  end  of  September, 
we  must  set  tight  deadlines  for  the  return  of  each  of  our  instruments.  There¬ 
fore,  we  must  ask  your  cooperation  in  returning  the  enclosed  questionnaires 
by  no  later  than  July  15. 

If  you  have  questions  about  our  study  or  any  instruments  please  feel  free 
to  call  the  I^oject  Director,  Mr.  Norman  Shapiro  at  862-7002. 

Uishing  you  a  productive  summer  I  remain. 


David  J.  Fox,  Associate  Professor 
Director,  Office  of  Research  and 


Evaluation  Services 


DJF-jl 

end. 


Norman  Shapiro 
Project  Director 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for 
Elementary  School  Pupils  Summer-1967 

Questionnaire  to  Principals 

Name  of  school _ _ Borough _ ^Date _ 

Name _ _ _  _ _ 

IJhat  did  you  do  before  becoming  principal  here? 

At  ^vhat  school? _ _ 

Location  of  school _ 

For  hox^  long _ 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  in  terms  of  the  Reading/Arithmetic  program 
only. 

1,  VJhat  are  your  major  goals  for  this  svimmer  elementary  school  program? 

(Use  additional  space  on  other  side  of  page.) 


2.  Do  you  have  any  plans  to  involve  or  inform  parents  about  the  program? 
(circle  one) 

a)  Yes 

b)  No 

c)  Not  certain  at  this  point. 

If  yes ,  how? 


When? 
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2. 


3.  The  following  are  a  list  of  problems  vfhich  could  occur  this  summer.  To  what 
extent  do  you  anticipate  each  will  be  a  problem.  Indicate  your  response  by 
circling  either  l)  no  problem;  2)  minor  problem;  3)  moderate  problem;  4)  major 
problem  or  0)  not  relevant. 


No  Minor  Moderate  Major  Not 

problem  problem  problem  problem  relevant 


a)  Attendance  1  2 

b)  Attrition  of  students  1  2 

c)  Attrition  of  staff  1  2 

d)  Sufficient  supplies  1  2 

e)  Parental  involvement  and 

participation  1  2 

f)  Student  involvement  and 

participation  1  2 

g)  Discipline  1  2 

h)  Behavior  1  2 

i)  Maintaining  quality  of  program  1  2 

j)  Completion  of  desired  material  1  2 

k)  List  below  any  other  problems  you 


consider  to  be  of  possible  importance: 

_  2 

_ 2 

_  _  2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

4 

4 


4.  Hov;  much  progress  do  you  expect  the  average  child  to  make  in  reading  achievement 
during  the  summer?  (circle  one) 

a)  None 

b)  1-2  months 

c)  3“4  months 

d)  5-6  months 

e)  If  more  than  6  months,  indicate  approximate  progress  expected _ 

f)  Not  relevant  for  me 

5.  How  much  progress  do  you  expect  the  average  child  to  make  in  arithmetic  this 
s\mimer?  (circle  one) 

a)  None 

b)  1-2  months 

c)  3-4  months 

d )  5-6  months 

e)  If  more  than  6  months,  indicate  approximate  progress  expected _ 

f)  Not  relevant  for  me 
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3. 


6.  The  project  proposal  lists  the  follox^ring  areas  as  possible  objectives  of  the 
simmer  program.  Circle  the  approximate  nimiber  of  children  you  expect  will 
make  noticeable  prcgiess  in  these  areas .  Indicate  your  response  by  circling 
either  1)  if  you  expect  few  or  no  children  to  make  noticeable  progress  in  any 
given  area;  2)  if  you  expect  some  children  (about  25%)  to  make  noticeable 
progress;  3)  if  you  expect  about  half  of  the  children  to  make  noticeable 
progress;  4)  if  you  expect  most  children  (about  75^)  to  make  noticeable 
progress;  5)  if  you  expect  all  children  to  make  noticeable  progress.  Again, 

0)  if  not  relevant. 


Few  or 

no 

children 

Some 

children 

(about 

.25^)  . 

Half 
of  the 
children 

Most 
children 
(about 
15%)  . . 

All 

children 

a)  English  as  a 

second  language  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

b)  Art  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c)  Music  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

d)  Science  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e)  Social  Studies  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

f)  Emotional 

development  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

g)  Personality  growth  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

h)  Positive  attitudes 
towards  school  and 
education  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i)  Rise  in  children's 
educational  aspira- 
tional  level  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

j)  Rise  in  children's 
expectation  of  success 
in  the  next  school 
year  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

k)  Improvement  of  children's 
average  daily  attendance 
in  the  next  school 
year  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1)  List  below  any  other  areas 
in  which  your  children 
could  make  noticeable 
progress : 

2 

3 

4 

5 

- - - - 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Not 

relevant 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 
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4. 


7.  At  this  point,  hov;  do  you  feel  about  the  value  of  the  svunmer  school  program? 

a)  Enthusiastic 

b)  Positive,  but  not  enthusiastic 

c)  Slightly  positive 

d)  Slightly  negative 

e)  Strongly  negative 
VJhy? 


8.  How  \irell  do  you  think  the  children  v:ho  attend  this  program  will  do  in  aca^einlG 
performance  next  Fall  compared  to  comparable  non-attenders?  (circle  one) 

a)  Children  v;ho  attend  vrill  not  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

b)  Children  who  attend  i-iill  do  as  ^^^ell  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

c)  Children  who  attend  xfill  do  better  than  comparable  non-attenders. 

9.  How  well  do  you  thinlc  the  children  who  attend  this  program  will  do  in  other 
skill  areas  next  Fall  compared  to  comparable  non-attenders?  (circle  one) 

a)  Children  who  attend  will  not  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

b)  Children  who  attend  will  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

c)  Children  who  attend  \ifill  do  better  than  comparable  non-attenders. 

10.  How  vfell  do  you  think  the  children  who  attend  this  program  will  do  in  average 
daily  attendance  next  Fall  compared  to  comparable  non-attenders?  (circle  one) 

a)  Children  who  attend  will  not  do  as  v;ell  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

b)  Children  who  attend  v;ill  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

c)  Children  who  attend  irill  do  better  than  comparable  non-attenders. 

11.  Compared  with  comparable  non-attenders,  do  you  think  the  attitudes  toivards 
school  j>nd  education  of  the  children  i-rho  attend  this  program  will  be: 

(circle  one) 

a)  less  positive  than  comparable  non-attenders 

b)  the  same  as  comparable  non-attenders 

c)  more  positive  than  comparable  non-attenders 

12.  Compared  with  comparable  non-attenders,  do  you  think  the  educational  aspira- 

IS  of  the  children  who  attend  this  program  will  be:  (circle  one) 

a)  lower  than  comparable  non-attenders 

b)  the  same  as  comparable  non-attenders 

c)  higher  than  comparable  non-attenders 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

OF 

THE  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10031 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


Office  of  Research  and 
Evalxiation  Services 
368-1101 

August  1967 


Dear  Principal: 

Once  again  vje  must  ask  for  your  assistance  in  providing  us  with  final 
evaluative  information  regarding  the  SDES  program.  This  information 
is  vital  for  the  successful  in^lementation  of  future  SDES  programs. 

Let  us  reassure  you  that  your  opinions  will  be  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Because  of  the  deadlines  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Board 
of  Education  v/e  would  ^predate  receiving  your  completed  question¬ 
naire  by  no  later  than  August  20, 

The  members  of  our  research  staff  will  be  preparing  summaries  of 
these  data  obtained  from  the  one-hundred  and  twenty  five  principals. 
If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  this  summary  please  print  your  name  aid 
mailing  address  below  and  enclose  with  your  completed  questionnaire. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Project  Director 


'lame 
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POST 


THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for 
Elementary  School  Pupils  Summer-1967 

Questiorinaire  to  Principals 

Name  of  School _ Borough _ Date _ 

Name _ _ _  _ 

PLEASE  ANS'/ER  QUESTIONS  AS  THEY  RELATE  TO  THE' READING  AND  ARITHMETIC  PR0GRAi4  ONLY. 
CIRCIE  YOUR  RESPONSE  Xi/HERE  APPROPRIATE. 

ORGANIZATION  &  ATTENDANCE 

1.  By  what  date  was  registration  and  class  organization  stabilized? 


(N.B.  Questions  2,  3j  4  may  be  answered  in  terms  of  approximate  number  of  child¬ 
ren.  If  approximate  figures  are  not  available,  indicate  this  by  writing  "N.A.") 

2.  About  how  many  children  pre-registered  for  the  reading/arithmetic  program 
at  your  school? _ _ 

3-  Of  the  children  who  pre-registered  about  how  many  are  currently  attending? 


4.  About  how  many  children  attended  who  did  not  pre-register? _ 

STRENGTHS  &  VJEAIGIESSES 

5.  VJhat,  in  your  opinion,  were  the  major  strengths  or  effective  aspects  of  the 
summer  school  reading  and  arithmetic  program? 


6.  What,  in  your  opinion,  were  the  major  weaknesses  or  ineffective  aspects  of  the 
summer  school  reading  and  arithmetic  program? 


7 .  IVhat  recommendations  vrould  you  make  for  improved  implementations  of  the 
summer  school  reading  and  arithmetic  next  summer. 
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2. 


staff 

8.  Indicate  the  approximate  percentage  of  your  teachers  you  feel  are: 

1.  Superior  _ % 

2.  Above  average  _ _ % 

3.  Average  _ % 

4.  Below  average  _ % 

5.  Unsatisfactory _ % 

9.  Hov;  frequently  did  time  permit  staff  conferences  to  be  conducted? 

1.  More  than  once  a  week 

2.  Once  a  week 

3 .  Occasionally 

4 .  Rarely 

5.  Not  at  all 

10.  In  your  opinion,  how  many  of  the  teachers  on  your  staff  are  specialists  in 
the  follov^ing  areas; 

Area  Number 

1.  Both  reading  and  math  _ 

2.  Only  reading  _ 

3.  Only  math  _ _ 

11.  On  the  basis  of  your  observations,  how  would  you  rate  the  quality  of 
instruction  provided  at  your  school? 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Better  than  average 

3 .  Average 

4*  Below  average 

5 .  Extremely  poor 

6 .  No  opportunity  to  observe 

12.  How  would  you  compare  the  teachers  you  have  this  summer  to  those  who  teach 
in  your  school  during  the  regular  school  year? 

1.  Superior  to  regular  teachers 

2.  About  the  same  as  regular  teachers 

3.  Less  able  than  regular  teachers 

4.  Unable  to  ascertain 
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13.  How  many  teachers  dropped  out  during  the  summer?. 
VJhy? 


14*  I’Jhat  recommendations  regarding  salary,  recruitment,  pre-service  or  in-service 
training  can  you  make  to  improve  the  summer  staff  for  next  year? 


MATERIALS  &  FACILITIES 

15.  a).  Do  you  feel  that  the  materials  available  adequately  met  the  needs  of  the 
children? 

1.  Yes  2.  No 

b)*  If  no.  explain  how  materials  were  deficient  and  what  you  were  able  to 
do  about  it? 


16.  a).  Were  you  permitted  to  make  use  of  all  the  materials  and  facilities  at  the 
school? 

1.  Yes  2.  No 

b).  If  no.  which  materials  or  facilities  were  you  unable  to  use  and  why  were 
you  \jnable  to  use  them?  (if  necessary,  use  reverse  side  of  this  sheet) 


3 

17-  The  project  proposal  lists  the  following  areas  as  possible  objectives  of 
the  summer  program.  Circle  the  approximate  number  of  children  you  believe 
have  made  noticeable  progress.  Indicate  your  response  by  circling  either: 
1)  if  you  think  few  or  no  children  made  noticeable  progress  in  any  given 
area;  2)  if  you  think  some  children  made  noticeable  progress  (about  25%); 

3)  if  you  think  about  half  of  the  children  made  noticeable  progress; 

)  if  you  think  most  children  (about  757o)  made  noticeable  progress;  5)  if 
you  think  all  children  made  noticeable  progress.  Again,  0)  if  not  relevant 
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Few  or  Some  Half  Most  All 

no  children  of  the  children  child 

children  (about  257«)  children  (about  ren 

75%} 


a)  English  as  a  1 

second  language 

b)  Art  1 


2 

2 


c)  Music 


1  2 


d)  Science 


1  2 


e)  Social  Studies 


1  2 


f)  Emotional  1 

development 

g)  Personal  growth  1 


2 

2 


h)  Positive  attitudes  1  2 

towards  school  and 

education 

i)  Rise  in  children's  1  2 

educational  aspira- 

tional  level 

j)  Rise  in  children's 

expectation  of  success  1  2 

in  the  next  school 

year 

k)  Improvement  of  children's 

average  daily  attendance  l  2 

in  the  next  school  year 

l)  List  below  any  other  areas 
in  which  your  children  could 
have  made  noticeable  progress: 


2 


3  4  5 

3  4  5 

3  4  5 

3  4  5 

3  4  5 

3  4  5 

3  4  5 

3  4  5 

3  4  5 

3  4  5 

3  4  5 

3  4  5 


Not 

rel" 

evant 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


2 


3  4  5 


2 


3  4  5 


2 


3  4  5 


STUDENT 

18.  How  much  progress  do  you  think  the  average  child  made  in  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  during  the  summer?  (circle  one) 

a)  None 

b)  1-2  months 

c)  3~4  months 

d)  5-6  months 

e)  If  more  than  6  months,  indicate  approximate  progress  made _ 

f)  Not  relevant  for  me 
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19.  How  much  progress  do  you  think  the  average  child  made  in  arithmetic  this 
summer?  (circle  one) 

a)  None 

b)  1-2  months 

c)  3“4  months 

d)  5“6  months 

e)  If  more  than  6  months,  indicate  approximate  progress  made _ 

f)  Not  relevant  for  me 


20.  The  following  are  a  list  of  problems  which  might  have  occured  this  summer. 
To  what  extent  do  you  feel  they  did  occur?  Indicate  your  response  by  cir¬ 
cling  either:  1)  no  problem;  2)  minor  problem;  3)  moderate  problem;  4)  major 
problem;  or  0)  not  relevant. 


No  Minor  Moderate  Major  Not 

problem  problem  problem  problem  relevant 


a)  Attendance  1  2 

b)  Attrition  of  students  l  2 

c)  Attrition  of  staff  1  2 

d)  Sufficient  supplies  1  2 

e)  Parental  involvement  and  1  2 

participation 

f)  Student  involvement  and  1  2 

participation 

g)  Discipline  1  2 

h)  Behavior  1  2 

i)  Maintaining  quality  of  program  1  2 

j)  Completion  of  desired  material  1  2 

k)  Sufficient  time  for  teacher  1  2 

orientation 

l)  Sufficient  time  for  organizing 

the  program  1  2 

List  below  any  other  problems  you 


consider  to  be  of  possible  importance: 


2 


3  4  0 
3  4  0 
3  4  0 
3  4  0 
3  4  0 

3  4  0 

3  4  0 
3  4  0 
3  4  0 
3  4  0 
3  4  0 

3  4  0 


3  4 


2  3  4 

3 


2 


4 
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21.  In  what  ways  has  the  shortening  of  your  working  day  affected  your  effective¬ 
ness  ? 


PROGRESS  &  INVOLVEMENT 

22.. Will  progress  reports  on  the  children  be  sent  to  their  parents? 

1.  Yes  2.  No 

23*  ViJill  progress  reports  on  the  children  be  sent  to  the  home  school? 

1.  Yes  2.  No 

24*  About  how  many  parents  served  in  the  following  capacities  at  your  school? 

Major  Responsibilities 


A.  School  Aides 

B.  Lunch  Aides 

C .  Volunteers 

D.  Other 


25.  Now  that  the  summer  session  terminating,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  value 
of  the  summer  school  program?  (circle  one) 

a)  Enthusiastic 

b)  Positive,  but  not  enthusiastic 

c)  Slightly  positive 

d)  Slightly  negative 

e)  Strongly  negative 
Why  ? 
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26.  List  belov;  are  several  of  the  components  in  the  1967  Summer  Day  Elementary 
School  Program.  For  each  of  the  five  criteria  listed  on  the  left,  please 
indicate  your  evaluation  of  each  component  which  you  had  in  your  school. 
Please  circle  the  number  which  best  reflects  your  opinion  of  that  component. 


1 .  Effectiveness  of 
Curriculum 

Outstanding 
Above  average 
Average 
Below  average 
Very  poor 
Doesn't  apply 
in  my  school 

2 .  Effectiveness  of 
Staff 

Outstanding 
Above  average 
Average 
Below  average 
Very  poor 
Doesn't  apply 
in  my  school 

3.  Selection  of 
Participants 

Very  well  selected 
Well  selected 
Average  selection 
Poorly  selected 
Very  poorly  selected 

4.  Value  of  component  in 
stmuner  session 

Very  valuable 
Valuable 

Of  unlimited  value 
Of  no  value 
Doesn't  apply  in 
my  school 

5.  Would  you  suggest 
this  component  be 
included  ni5ct"year? 

Yes,  as  it  is 

Yes,  with  modificatior 

No 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 


OF 

THE  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10031 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


Office  of  Research  and 
Evaluation  Services 


862-7002 


July  6,  1967 


Dear  Teacher: 

The  evaluation  of  the  Summer  School  Programs  for  Elementary  School  Pupils 
funded  under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(Title  I)  vrill  be  carried  out  by  The  City  College  Office  of  Research  and 
Evaluation  Services. 

Our  evaluation  of  the  summer  program  will  consist  both  of  data  obtained  from 
the  children,  and  information  from  teachers  and  adminis  :.rators  directly  in¬ 
volved  in  the  program. 

We  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  asking  you  to  express  your  attitudes,  expecta¬ 
tions  and  evaluations  of  the  summer  program.  Your  statements  will  be  held  in 
strictest  confidence  and  to  assure  the  anonymity  of  your  opinions,  final 
evaluations  will  be  made  only  in  terras  of  the  group  of  teachers  as  a  whole. 
Moreover,  in  our  reports  no  findings  will  be  identified  with  a  specific  school* 

As  a  first  step  we  are  enclosing  a  ‘'Teacher  Ouestionnaire"  which  we  would  like 
you  to  complete.  Since  our  final  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  is  due  by 
the  end  of  September,  we  must  set  tight  deadlines  for  the  return  of  each  of 
our  Instruments,  Therefore,  we  ask  your  cooperation  in  returning  the  enclosed 
questionnaire  no  later  than  July  20.  A  stamped,  self  addressed  envelope  is 
enclosed  for  your  convenience. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  our  study  or  any  instruments,  please  feel  free 
to  call  the  Project  Director,  Mr.  Norman  Shapiro  at  862-7002. 

Wishing  you  a  productive  summer,  I  remain 


Sincerely  yours 


Dc  ,  date  Professor 

Director,  Office  of  Research  and 


DJF: jl 
end. 


Evaluation  Services 
Norman  Shapiro 
Project  Director 
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ESOO7 

THE  CITY  COLEiiGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for 
E]ementary  School  Pupils-Summer  1967 

Teacher  Ouestionnaire 

Name  of  School _  Borough _ Date _ 

Teacher's  name_ _ 

VJhat  subject(s)  and  grade(s)  are  you  teaching  in  this  program? 

What  subject(s)  and  grade(s)  did  you  teach  before  this  program? 

For  how  long? 

Have  you  taught  children  from  similiar  backgrounds  before?  Yes  No  (circle  one) 
If  yes,  where? 

For  how  long? 

Did  you  attend  any  training  or  orientation  program  for  this  project?  Yes  No 
In  what  area(s)  and  grade(s)  do  you  have  yo\ir  license(s)? 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  in  terms  of  the  subject(s)  you  are  teaching. 

1.  VJhat  are  your  major  goals  for  this  summer  elementary  school  program? 

(Use  additional  space  on  other  side  of  page) 

2.  Do  you  have  any  plans  to  involve  or  inform  parents  about  the  program? 

(circle  one) 

a)  Yes 

b)  No 

c)  Not  certain  at  this  point 
If  yes,  how? 


VJhen? 
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2. 


3.  The  following  are  a  list  of  problems  which  could  occur  this  summer.  To  what 
extent  do  you  anticipate  each  will  be  a  problem.  Indicate  your  response  by 
circling  either  l)  no  problem;  2)  minor  problem;  3)  moderate  problem;  4)  major 
problem  or  O)  not  relevant. 


No  Minor  Moderate  Major  Not 

problem  problem  problem _ problem  relevant 


a)  Attendance  1  2 

b)  Attrition  of  students  1  2 

c)  Attrition  of  staff  1  2 

d)  Sufficient  supplies  1  2 

e)  Parental  involvement  and 

participation  1  2 

f)  Student  involvement  and 

participation  1  2 

g)  Discipline  1  2 

h)  Behavior  1  2 

i)  Maintaining  quality  of  program  1  2 

j)  Completion  of  desired  material  1  2 

k)  List  below  any  other  problems  you 


consider  to  be  of  possible  importance: 

_  2 

_ _ _  2 

_  2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

4 

4 


4.  Howmuch  progress  do, you  expect  the  average  child  to  make  in  reading  achievemen 
dur-lng  the  summer?  (circle  one) 

a)  None 

b)  1-2  months 
cJ  3 “4  months 

d)  5-6  months 

e)  If  more  than  6  months,  indicate  approximate  progress  expected _ 

f)  Mot  relevant  for  me 

5 .  How  much  progress  do  you  expect  the  average  child  to  make  in  arithmetic  this 
sunmer?  (circle  one) 

a)  None 

b)  1-2  months 

c)  3-4  months 

d)  5-6  months 

e)  If  more  than  6  months,  indicate  approximate  progress  expected _ 

f)  Not  relevant  for  me 
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3. 


6 .  The  project  proposal  lists  the  follov/ing  areas  as  possible  objectives  of  the 
summer  program.  Circle  the  approximate  number  of  children  you  expect  v;ill 
make  noticeable  progress  in  these  areas.  Indicate  your  response  by  circling 
either  1)  if  you  expect  few  or  no  children  to  make  noticeable  progress  in  any 
given  area;  2)  if  you  expect  some  children  (about  25^)  to  make  noticeable 
progress;  3)  if  you  expect  about  half  of  the  children  to  make  noticeable 
progress;  k)  if  you  expect  most  children  (about  75^)  to  make  noticeable 
progress;  5)  if  you  expect  all  children  to  make  noticeable  progress.  Again, 


0)  if  not  relevant. 

Few  or 

no 

children 

Some 

children 

(about 

25%) 

Half 
of  the 
children 

Most 

children 

(about 

75^) 

All 

children 

Not 

relevant 

a)  English  as  a 

second  language  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

b)  Art  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

c)  Music  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

d)  Science  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

e)  Social  Studies  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

f)  Emotional 

development  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

g)  Personality  grox-rth  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

h)  Positive  attitudes 
tov/ards  school  and 
education  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

i)  Rise  in  children's 
educational  aspira- 
tional  level  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

j)  Rise  in  children's 
expectation  of  success 
in  the  next  school 
year  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

k)  Improvement  of  children's 
average  daily  attendance 
in  the  next  school 
year  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

1)  List  below  any  other  areas 
in  v/hich  your  children 
could  make  noticeable 
progress : 

2 

3 

4 

5 

— 

2 

3 

4 

5 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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7.  At  this  point,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  value  of  the  summer  school  program? 

a)  Enthusiastic 

b)  Positive,  but  not  enthusiastic 

c)  Slightly  positive 

d)  Slightly  negative 

e)  Strongly  negative 
Why? 


8.  How  well  do  you  think  the  children  who  attend  this  program  will  do  in  academic 
performance  next  Fall  compared  to  comparable  non-attenders?  (circle  one) 

a)  Children  who  attend  will  not  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

b)  Children  who  attend  will  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

c)  Children  who  attend  v;ill  do  better  than  comparable  non-attenders. 

9.  How  well  do  you  think  the  children  who  attend  this  program  will  do  in  other 
skill  areas  next  Fall  compared  to  comparable  non-attenders?  (circle  one) 

a)  Chi].dren  who  attend  will  not  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

b)  Children  who  attend  will  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

c)  Children  who  attend  \irill  do  better  than  comparable  non-attenders. 

10.  How  well  do  you  think  the  children  who  attend  this  program  will  do  in  average 
daily  attendance  next  Fall  compared  to  comparable  non-attenders?  (circle  one) 

a)  Children  who  attend  will  not  do  as  ^^rell  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

b)  Children  who  attend  will  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

c)  Children  who  attend  will  do  better  than  comparable  non-attenders. 

11.  Compared  with  comparable  non-attenders,  do  you  think  the  attitudes  towards 
school  and  education  of  the  cliildren  who  attend  this  program  will  be: 

(circ3e  one) 

a)  less  positive  than  comparable  non-attenders 

b)  thg  ssme  as  comparable  non-attenders 

c)  more  positive  than  comparable  non-attenders 

12.  CompaTed  with  comparable  non-attenders,  do  you  think  the  educational  aspira- 
tional  levels  of  the  children  who  attend  this  program  will  be:  (circle  one) 

a)  Ifiwtr  than  comparable  non-attenders 

b)  the  same  as  comparable  non-attenders 

c)  higher  than  comparable  non-attenders 
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13.  Indicate  the  general  level  at  which  you  consider  your  class  to  be  at  this  time 
in  each  of  the  following  areas.  Circle  1  if  you  consider  your  class  to  be 
belo;^  average  for  their  age  and  grade;  2  if  you  consider  your  class  to  be 
average  for  their  age  and  grade  or  3  if  you  consider  your  class  to  be  above 
average  for  their  age  and  grade. 


a)  Educational  Aspirations 

b)  Positive  attitudes  towards 
school  and  education 

c)  Degree  of  expectation  of 
success  in  school 

d)  Degree  of  motivation 
towards  learning 

e)  Level  of  interest  in  school 
work 


Below  Above 

Average  Average  Average 

123 

123 

12  3 

123 

123 


THE  CITY  COII,EGE 

Office  of  Research  aiad  Evaluation  Services 


Summer  School  Program  for 
Elementary  School  Pupils  Summer-]-967 


Name  of  Teacher 


School  _ _ _ _  Location 


Class  No.  of  children 

Class _ Size _ taking  test _ 


Please  indicate  the  approximate  percentage  of  your  class  who  are  receiving  only 
reading  or  arithmetic  instruction: 


_ %  Reading 

_ %  Arithmetic 

If  some  of  your  children  are  receiving  both  reading  and  additional  arithmetic 
instruction,  list  their  names  below  and  the  amount  of  such  Instruction  per  child. 
Thank  you. 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 


OF 

I  HE  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OE  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  10031 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


Office  of  Research  and 
Evaluation  Services 


368-1101 


August  8,  1967 


Dear  Teacher, 

Thank  you  for  your  prompt  return  of  the  last  questionnaire  we  sent  you. 

The  high  rate  of  response  was  indeed  impressive. 

Once  again  we  must  ask  for  your  assistance  in  providing  us  with  final 
evaluative  information  regarding  the  SDKS  program.  This  information  is 
vital  for  the  successful  implementation  of  any  future  SDSS  programs. 

Let  us  reassure  you  that  your  opinions  will  be  kept  strictly  confidential. 
Because  of  the  deadlines  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Board  of  Education  we 
would  appreciate  receiving  your  completed  questionnaires  no  later  than 
August  20. 

The  members  of  our  research  staff  will  be  preparing  summaries  of  the 
data  obtained  from  teachers  in  the  Reading  and  Arithmetic  program. 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  this  S'.rmmary  please  print  your  name  and 
address  below  and  enclose  it  with  your  conpleted  questionnaire. 


Thanking  you  for  your  assistance,  I  remain 


Very  truly  yours, 


Project  Director 


Name 


Address 
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Name  of  School 
Teacher *s  name 


THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

SuramBr  School  Program  for 
Elementary  School  Pupils-Summer  196? 

Teacher  Questionnaire 

Borough  Date 

_ Grade  teaching 


P!te  ase  answer  the  following  questions  in  terms  of  the  subject(s)  you  are 
teaching® 

1,  Did  you  involve  or  inform  parents  about  the  program? 

(circle  one) 

a®  Yes 
b®  No 

If  yesj  how? 

When? 

2*  The  following  are  a  list  of  prohlen:  might  have  occured  this 

summer o  To  ifiat  extent  did  trey  pr'-:.sent  problems?  Indicate  your 
response  by  circling  either  i)  no  problem;  2)  minor  problem  3)  mod¬ 
erate  problem]  )|)  major  problem  or  0)  Viot  relevat® 


a)  Attendance 

b)  Attriti  on  of  students 

c)  Attrition  of  staff 

d)  Sufficient  supplies 

e)  Parental  involvement 
and  participation 

f)  Student  involvement 
and  participation 

g)  Discipline 

h)  Behavior 

i)  Maintaining  quality 
of  program 

j)  Completion  of  desired 
material 


No  Minor  Moderate  Plajor  Not 

Pli-M.em  Problem  Problem  Relevant 


1  2 


h  0 


1  2 

1  2 

i  2 


2 


3  h  0 
3  h  0 
3  h  0 
3  k  0 


1  2 


3  0 


2 


1  2 


2 


3 

3 

3 


U  0 

h  0 

h  0 


1  2 


3  U  0 


F 
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2.  continued 

k)  List  below  any  other  problems 
you  encountered: 


2  3  ii 

2  3 

2  3  U 


3.  How  much  progress  do  you  think  that  the  average  child  made  in  reading 
achievement  during  the  summer?  (circle  one) 

a)  None 

b)  1-2  months 

c)  3-k  months 

d)  5-6  months 

f  \  ^  months,  indicate  approximate  progress  achieved 

z)  Not  relevant  for  me  - 

U.  How  much  progress  do  you  thinlc  that  the  average  child  made  in  arithmetic 
this  summer?  (circle  one) 

a)  None 

b)  1-2  months 

c)  3-U  months 

d)  5-6  months 

e)  If  more  than  6  months,  indicate  approximate  progress  achieved _ 

f)  N  ot  relevant  for  me 

5»  The  project  proposal  list  the  follovjing  areas  as  possible  objectives  of 
the  summer  program.  Circle  the  approximate  number  of  children  who  made 
noticeable  progress  in  these  areas.  Indicate  your  response  by  circling 
either  1)  if  few  or  no  children  made  noticeable  progress  in  any  given 
area;  2)  if  some  children  (about  25^)  made  noticeable  progress;  3)  IT 
about  half  of  the  children  made  noticeable  progress;  U)  if  most  children 
(about  75^)  made  noticeable  progress;  5)  IT  all  children  made  noticeable 
progress.  Again,  0)  if  not  relevant. 

Some  Most 


Few  or 
no 

children 

children 

(about 

2S%) 

Half 
of  the 
children 

children 

(About 

7^%) 

All 

children 

Not 

relevant 

a) 

English  as  a 
second  language 

1 

2 

3 

k 

5 

0 

b) 

Art 

1 

2 

3 

h 

0 

c) 

Music 

1 

2 

3 

h 

0 

d) 

Science 

1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

0 

e) 

Social  Studies 

1 

2 

3 

h 

0 

f) 

Emotional 

development 

1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

0 

Some 

Few  or  children 

5.  continued  no  (about 

children  25'^) 


g)  Personality- 

growth  1  2 

h)  Positive  atti¬ 
tudes  towards 

school  and 

education  1  2 

i)  Rise  in  child¬ 

ren’s  educational 
aspiration  level  1  2 

j)  Rise  in  child¬ 
ren’s  expecta¬ 
tion  of  success 
in  the  next 

school  year  1  2 

k)  Improvement  of 
children's  aver¬ 
age  daily  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  next 

school  year  1  2 

l)  List  belo\^  any  other 
areas  in  which  your 
children  made  notice¬ 
able  progress; 


2 

2 

2 


Most 

Half  children 

of  the  (About 
children  13io) 


All  Not 

children  Relevant 


3  U  5  0 


3  U  5  0 

3  U  ^  0 


3  U  5  0 


3  U  5  0 


3  U  5 

3  U  5 

3  U  5 


6«  How  do  you  feel  about  the  value  of  the  summer  school  program? 

a)  Enthusiastic 

b)  Positive,  but  not  enthusiastic 

c)  Slightly  positive 

d)  Slightly  negative 

e)  Strongly  negative 
Why? 

7.  How  well  do  you  think  the  children  x^ho  attended  this  program  xiill  do  in 
academic  performance  next  Fall  compared  to  comparable  non-attenders? 
(Circle  one) 

a)  Children  who  attended  will  not  do  as  well  as  comparable 
non-attenders . 

b)  Children  xdio  attended  will  do  as  well  as  comparable  non- 
attenders. 

c)  Children  who  attended  will  do  better  than  comparable  non- 
attenders  . 
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8.  How  well  do  you  think  the  children  who  attended  this  program  will  do 
in  other  skill  areas  next  Fall  compared  to  comparable  non-attenders? 
(circle  one) 

a)  Children  xjho  attended  will  not  do  as  well  as  comparable  non- 
attenders, 

b)  Children  who  attended  ii/ill  do  as  well  as  comparable  non- 
attenders. 

c)  Children  vrho  attended  will  do  better  than  comparable  non- 
attenders. 

9,  How  well  do  you  think  the  children  who  attended  this  program  will  do 
in  average  daily  attendance  next  Fall  compared  to  comparable  non- 
attenders?  (circle  one). 

a)  Children  who  attended  will  not  do  as  well  as  comparable  non- 
attenders, 

b)  Children  who  attended  will  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attenders* 

c)  Children  who  attended  will  do  better  than  comparable  non- 
attenders. 


10,  Compared  with  comparable  non-attenders,  do  you  think  the  attitudes  tovrards 
school  and  education  of  the  children  who  attended  this  program  are: 
(circle  one) 

a)  Less  positive  than  comparable  non-attenders. 

b)  The  same  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

c)  More  positive  than  comparable  non-attenders 

11,  Compared  with  comparable  non-attenders,  do  you  think  the  educational 
aspirational  levels  of  the  children  viio  attended  this  program  are: 

(circle  one) 

a)  Lower  than  comparable  non-attenders 

b)  The  same  as  compaiable  non-attenders 

c)  Higher  than  comparable  non-attenders 


12,  Indicate  the  general  level  at  vihich  you  consider  your  class  to  be  at 
this  time  in  each  of  ti'ie  following  areas.  Circle  1  if  you  consider 
your  class  to  be  belox'j  average  for  their  age  and  grade;  2  if  you 
consider  your  class  to  be  average  for  their  age  and  grade  or  3  if  you 
consider  your  class  to  be  above  average  for  their  age  and  grade. 


a)  Educational  Aspirations 

b)  Positive  attitudes  towards 
school  and  education 

c)  Degree  of  expectation  of 
success  in  school 

d)  Degree  of  motivation 
towards  learning 

e)  Level  of  interest  in 
school  work 


Below  Above 

Average _ Average _ Average 

12  3 

1  2  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 
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13,  Please  make  any  additional  comments  or  recommendations  relative  to  the 
summer  school  library  program  that  you  feel  are  relevant. 


lli,  VJhat  do  you  feel  are  the  strengths  of  the  summer  school  program?  (if 
additional  space  is  necessary  for  questions  14, 15  and  I6  please  use 
the  back  of  this  sheet) 


15,  \Ihat  do  you  feel  are  the  weaknesses  of  the  summer  school  program? 


l6«  What  are  your  suggestions  regarding  the  structure  of  the  summer  school 
program  for  the  future  and  how  can  it  be  improved? 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 


OF 

THE  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10031 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


Office  of  Research  and 
Eval uation  Services 
368-1101 


August  9,  1967 


Dear  Teacher: 

The  evaluation  of  the  Summer  School  Programs  for  Elementary  School 
Pupils  is  being  carried  out  by  the  City  College  Office  of  Research 
and  Evaluation  Services. 

Our  evaluation  of  the  summer  program  consists  both  of  data  obtained 
from  the  children  as  well  as  inf oYiflation  from  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  directly  involved  in  the  program. 

We  are  asking  all  the  teachers  involved  in  this  program  to  complete 
the  enclosed  "Teacher  Questionnaire",  Your  statements  will  be  held 
in  strictest  coafidence  and  to  ass  u-e  anony^nity  of  your  opinions, 
final  evaluations  will  be  ma.de  only  in  terms  of  the  group  of  teachers 
as  a  whole.  Moreover,  in  our  reports  no  findings  will  be  identified 
with  a  specific  school. 

We  are  asking  your  cooperation  in  returning  the  questionnaire  no  later 
than  August  22,  Since  our  final  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  is 
due  by  the  end  of  September,  we  must  set  tight  deadlines  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  each  of  our  instruments. 

y«>u  have  any  questions  concerning  our  study  or  instruments,  please 
feel  free  to  call  the  Project  Director,  Mr.  Norman  Shapiro  at  368-1101, 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


Norman  P.  Shapiro 


P,S.  If  you  are  interested  in  obtaining  a  copy  of  our  summary  of 
the  way  in  which  the  teachers  as  a  group,  responded  to  this 
questionnaire,  pleJse  fill  out  your  name  pud  mailing  address 
below,  detach,  and  return  with  the  completed  questionnaire. 


Name _ 

Address 


NSTQ 
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THE  CITY  COLLEOE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation 

Sununer  School  Program  for 
Elementary  School  Pupils  Summer  1967 

Teacher  Questionnaire 

Name  of  School _ _ Borough _ _Date _ _ 

Teacher's  name _ _ ^Orade  teaching _ 

Please  answer  the  following  questions  in  terms  of  the  subject(s)  you  are 
teaching, 

1,  About  what  percent  of  the  average  school  day  was  devoted  to  instruction 

in  Reading  and  Language  Arts _ % 

2,  About  what  percent  of  the  average  school  day  was  devoted  to  instruction 

in  Mathematics  % 

3*  Please  indicate  other  activities  or  instruction  and  the  approximate 
percent  of  the  school  day  devoted  to  each. 

Other 


4,  Do  you  feel  that  the  library  program  was: 

a)  Extremely  effective 

b)  Effective 

c)  Moderately  effective 

d)  Slightly  ineffective 

e)  Very  ineffective 

Why? 


5,  Please 
summer 


make  any  additional  comments  or  recommendations  relative  to  the 
school  library  program  that  you  feel  are  relevant. 


ES 007/POST  2 


6»  What  do  you  feel  are  the  strengths  of  the  summer  school  program? 
(If  additional  space  is  necessary  for  questions  6,7  and  8  please 
use  the  bade  of  this  sheet) 


7.  What  do  you  feel  are  the  weakness^  of  the  summer  school  program? 


8,  What  are  your  suggestions  regarding  the  structure  of  the  summer  school 
program  for  the  future  and  how  can  it  be  improved? 
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FORM  A 

THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Suinmer  School  Rrogram  for 
Elementary  School  Pupils -Summer  196? 

Teacher  Questionnaire 
Gifted  Component 

Name  of  School  _ _ _ ^Borough _ Date _ 

Teacher’s  name _ _ 

’;Jhat  subject(s)  and  grade(s)  are  you  teaching  in  this  program? 

What  subject(s)  and  grade(s)  did  you  teach  before  this  program? 

For  how  long? 

Have  you  taught  children  from  similar  backgrounds  before?  Yes  No  (circle  one) 
If  Yes,  for  how  long? 

Have  you  taught  gifted  classes  before?  Yes  No  (circle  one) 

If  Yes,  for  how  long? 

Did  you  attend  any  training  or  orientation  program  for  this  project?  Yes  No 
In  what  area(s)  and  grade(s)  do  you  have  your  license(s)? 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  in  terms  of  the  subject(s)  you  are 
teaching, 

1  How  long  was  your  departmental  period? _ 

lb.  How  xTOuld  you  rate  the  length  of  this  period?  (circle  one) 

1.  Period  was  too  long 

2.  Period  was  appropriate  in  length 

3.  Period  v/as  too  short 

If  you  circled  1.  or  3.  please  explain: 


2 
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2.  In  terms  of  children  you  have  previously  taught,  how  well  do  you  think 
this  summer’s  children  performed  in  the  classroom? 

1.  Children  in  the  summer  program  did  not  perform  as  well  as  children 
I  have  previously  taught. 

2.  Children  in  the  summer  program  performed  as  well  as  children  I 
have  previously  taught. 

3.  Children  in  the  summer  program  performed  better  than  children  I 
have  previously  taught. 

U.  Unable  to  ascertain  performance  of  children  this  summer, 

5.  Not  applicable  to  me. 

3.  Approximately  how  many  children  in  all  of  your  summer  classes  either  have 
been,  are  presently  enrolled  or  will  be  entering  gifted  classes  in  the  Fall? 

1.  About  2S% 

2.  About  $0% 

3.  About 

U.  All  the  children 
5.  Unable  to  ascertain 

4.  V/hat  proportion  of  the  children  in  your  present  classes,  who  are  currently 
not  in  a  gifted  class  in  their  regular  school  would  you  recommend  for  the 
gifted  class  in  the  Fall? 

1.  Few  or  no  children 

2.  Some  children  (about  2$%) 

3.  Half  of  the  children 

U.  Most  of  the  children  (about  1S%) 

S.  All  of  the  children 
0,  Not  relevant  to  me 

5.  Will  any  evaluation  or  other  information  on  the  children  in  your  class  be 
sent  to  their  regular  school? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

If  yes,  information  of  what  kind? 


6,  Will  any  evaluation  or  other  information  on  each  child  be  sent  to  his 
parents? 

1.  Yes 

2,  No 

If  yes,  information  of  what  kind? 
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3. 


7,  How  much  progress  do  you  think  the  average  child  made  in  reading 
achievement  during  the  summer?  (circle  one) 

a.  None 

b.  1-2  months 

c,  3-U  months 

d,  5-6  months 

e.  If  more  than  6  months,  indicate  approximate  progress  made_ 

f ,  Not  relevant  for  me 


8,  How  much 
summer? 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 


progress  do  you  think  the  average  child  made  in  arithmetic  this 
(circle  one) 

None 

1-2  months 
3-U  months 
5-6  months 

If  more  than  6  months,  indicate  approximate  progress  made 
Not  relevant  for  me 


9,  How  well  do  you  think  the  children  who  attend  this  program  will  do  in 
academic  performance  next  Fall  compared  to  comparable  non-attenders? 

(circle  one) 

a.  Children  vAio  attend  will  not  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

b.  Children  who  attend  will  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attenders. 

c.  Children  who  attend  will  do  better  than  comparable  non-attenders. 

10.  What  were  your  major  goals  for  this  summer  school  prograjn? 


11.  To  what 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


extent  do  you  feel  you  have  accomplished  these  goals?  (circle  ors) 
Completely  accomplished  my  goals. 

Somewhat  accomplished  my  goals. 

Have  not  accomplished  my  goals. 

Unable  to  assess  accomplishment  of  my  goals. 


12.  Which  of  your  goals  were  you  unable  to  accomplish?  Why?  (Please  explain) 


13.  What  were  the  major  strengths  of  the  program? 


lii.  What  were  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  program  ? 


15.  What  suggestions  do  you  have  for  the  program  next  summer? 


16,  How  do  you  feel  about  the  value  of  the  summer  school  program 

1.  Enthusiastic 

2.  Positive,  but  not  enthusiastic 

3.  Slightly  positive 
U.  Slightly  negative 

Strongly  negative 

Why? 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evalxiation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for 
Elementary  School  Pupils -Summer  196? 

Teacher  Questionnaire 
Gifted  Component 

Name  of  School _  Borough  Date 

Teacher’s  name 


What  subject(s)  and  grade(s)  are  you  teaching  in  this  program? 

What  subject(s)  and  grade(s)  did  you  teach  before  this  program? 

For  how  long? 

Have  you  taught  children  from  similar  backgrounds  before?  Yes  No  (circle  one) 
If  Yes,  for  how  long? 

Have  you  taught  gifted  classes  before?  Yes  No  (circle  one) 

If  Yes,  for  how  long? 

Did  you  attend  any  training  or  orientation  program  for  this  project?  Yes  No 
In  what  area(s)  and  grade(s)  do  you  have  your  license(s)? 


Please  answer  the  following  questions  in  terms  of  the  subject(s)  you  are 
teaching. 

1  How  long  was  your  departmental  period? _ 

lb.  How  x>rould  you  rate  the  length  of  this  period?  (circle  one) 

1,  Period  was  too  long 

2,  Period  was  appropriate  in  length 

3,  Period  was  too  short 

If  you  circled  1.  or  3.  please  explain: 
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2. 


2a,  How  would  you  describe  the  general  nature  of  your  lessons? 

1,  Predominately  review  of  material  previously  covered  during  the 
regular  school  year. 

2,  Partial  review  of  previously  covered  material  and  partial  in¬ 
clusion  of  new  material. 

3,  Predominately  instruction  of  new  material  not  yet  covered 
during  regular  school  year, 

U.  Other;  Please  Indicate. 


2b.  If  new  material  was  covered,  do  you  think  that  some  (or  all)  of  this 
material  will  be  covered  in  the  children's  classes  during  the  coming 
school  year?  (circle  one) 

1.  No 

2.  Yes 

3.  Maybe 

U.  Don't  know 

3,  Were  you  given  a  curriculum  guide  to  follow  for  the  summer?  (circle  one) 

1.  No 

2.  Yes 

Name  of  guide _ 

VJas  this  compiled  specifically  for  use  in  this  program? 
(circle  one)  Yes  No 


U.  In  what  way  were  the  children  provided  with  experiences  they  had  not 
encountered  prior  to  the  program? 

Please  explain: 


5.  Did  you  have  special  materials  supplied  by  the  school  in  your  subject 
area?  (circle  one) 

1.  No 

2,  Yes 

If  Yes,  what  were  these  materials? 

6.  Did  you  have  an  educational  aide?  Yes  No  (circle  one) 

If  yes,  what  were  his  duties? 


7,  How  effectively  did  he  perform  his  duties? 
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3/ 


8*  Were  specialists  invited  to  talk  to  your  classes? 

1,  Yes 

2.  No 

If  Yes,  in  which  areas? 

How  frequently? 


f#  How  many  trips  did  your  class  make?  _ _ 

Which  of  the  following  places  were  visited? 

No.  of  times 

PLACE  Visited 


1.  Science  Museum 

2.  Art  Museum 

3.  Historical  Museum 
U,  Zoo 

5.  Music  Events 

6.  Theatrical  Events 

7.  Community /Neighborhood 
Agencies  (  eg, Fire  Station) 
Police  Station)  Bakery,  Library) 

8.  Industrial  Areas 

9.  List  any  other  areas: 


10, 


t  How  would  you  describe  the  intellectual  ability  of  your  class? 
(Please  explain) 
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u. 


Tt ^  The  project  proposal  lists  the  following  areas  as  possible  objectives  of 
the  summer  program.  Circle  the  approximate  niunoer  of  children  you  think 
made  noticeable  progress  in  these  aireas.  Indicate  your  response  by 
circling  either  l)  if  you  think  some  children  (about  25^)  made  notice¬ 
able  progress;  2)  if  you  think  about  half  of  the  children  made  notice¬ 
able  progress;  3)  if  you  think  most  children  (about  1^%)  made  notice¬ 
able  progress;  U)  if  you  think  all  children  made  noticeable  progress. 

Again,  0)  if  not  relevant. 

Some  Half  Most 

children  of  the  children  All  Not 

(about  children  (about  children  relevant 

2^%) 75^) 


A)  Language  Arts 

B)  Arithmetic 

C)  Art 

D)  Music 

E)  Science 

F)  Social  Studies 

G)  Emotional  development 

H)  Personality  growth 

I)  Positive  attitudes  towards 
school  and  education 

J)  Rise  in  children's  educational 
aspirational  level 

K)  Rise  in  childreA's  expectation 
of  success  in  the  next  school 
year 

L)  Improvement  of  children's 
average  daily  attendance 
in  the  next  school  year 

M)  Improvement  of  child's  self- 
image 

N)  Stimulation  of  new  interests 
in  children 

O)  Rise  in  amount  of  motivation 
and  effort  towards  school  work 

P)  Broadening  of  children's 
horizons  and  experiences 

Q)  Personal  work  and  study  habits 

R)  List  below  any  other  areas 
in  vhich  your  children  made 
noticeable  progress: 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 


1 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


2  3 


2  3 


2  3 


2  3 

2  3 

2  3 


2  3 


2  3 


2  3 

2  3 

2  3 


U 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 

h 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


U  0 


h 

h 

h 

h 

h 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


h 

h 

h 
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TiZG  CIl-v  COLLBGB 

Oj-fice  oi:  Rcccarca  end  Evcluat^on  Services 

Suineer  Senool  Program  for 
SlciEGr.<;ory  School  rnp.ilo-SurrTAC.r  19G7 

II?T>I?5:D'J/J..  LI-SSOIM  OBSPr.VASION  IlEBCHT 
Ga.i-  .iT:,D  CO.u’Crni'i.'ir 


School 


Borou!:;-.h 


CIas£ 


Grade 


Dote 


Teacher’s  Kame 


Oboerver’s  licHC 


_Appro;:ic«:£e  Age  (Circle)  20-29; 

30-39; 

40-49; 

SO*!* 

Length  of  Oheervation 


Approsijcote  arabsr  of  chilrlreri  i;i  cIvSgs 


If^thls  is  a  joint  cbccr’^ation,  check  here,____.  cod  record  name  of  the  other 
o.>corver._.  _  .  ^Toint  obcer^’otions  ohould  be  reported  by  each 


observer  withq*^  cor.sultotloa. 


i.  Conten?:  of  lesson  obsenfcd; 

I.  Rseding 
2o  Spelling 
3.  AritSjaetlc 
4o  Science 

5.  Social  Stedles 

6.  Kuoic  or  Art 

7.  Other _ 

2o  Did  you  see  the  entire  las-cor.'? 
lo  Yes 

2o  ITo,  7.  n:J.3scd  the  baginnf.ng 
3«  Ko,  I  icissad  the  end 


3«  Hot;  typical  do  you  think  this  lesson  tt'as  of  normal  functioniDg  in  this 
classroom? 

1,  Coffipletely  typical 

2,  r.ecsonablG  appro::imatlcn 

3,  Lf.'ss  than  reasonable  approriruC ticn.  h-hy ? 


l}ho  taug^h  this  lesson? 

1.  Regular  classroom  teacher 

2.  Substitute  teacher 

3.  '’Cluctcr’'taacher' 

4.  Special  staff.  Indicate  uho ; 

liore  than  one  member  of  the  etaff.  Indicate  who: 
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5.  'Jhat  fiffiount  of  nr.d  organization  was  evident  in  this  lesson? 

1.  Lesson  was  exceptionally  xcell  organized  and  planned 

2.  Lessen  was  organized  and  showed  evidence  of  planning 

3.  Lesson  sl'.owed  conie  signs  of  previous  teacher  preparation 

4.  Lessen  showed  few  or  no  signs  of  organization  or  planning 

6.  How  would  you  rate  the  nttractiveness  of  the  classroca? 

1.  Extremely  et tractive 

2.  Fairly  attractive 

3.  Of  average  attractiveness 

4o  Less  than  average  attrccti.veneos 

5.  Unattractive 

7^  Eow  would  you  characterise  :he  teacher’s  level  of  creativity  and  icagication 
evidenced  In  this  lesson? 

1.  Extremely  creative 
2o  Iloclerately  creative 

3.  /.ve?:r.ge 

4.  uoxcwhat  stereotyped 

5.  Very  uacrcative  and  stereotyped 

3,  If  you  rated  the  lesson  as  "codorately"  or  '’extranely  creative”  please  explain 
the  basis  iovjtho  rating _ 


9.  To  what  extent  was  the  group’s  creative  thlnUlng  atimlatcd? 

1.  Very  r.'.ich 
2<.  Sotnervhat 
3o  Very  little 
A.  Kot  at  all 

10.  To  what  extent,  and  how  effectively,  were  tocch;l?ig  aids  utilized? 

1.  Uide  variety  used  creatively  and  effectively 

2.  Wide  variety  used  but  not  particularly  effectivelj’ 

3.  Some  used  creatively  and  affectively 

4.  Some  used  but  not  parCleluarly  effectively 

5.  Little  or  no  use  of  teaching  aids 

11.  To  what  extent  did  this  lesson  lay  a  foundation  for  future  lecsonn? 

1.  Considerable  possiblility  for  continuity 

2.  Some  opportunity  for  centinuiCy 

3.  Little  or  no  possibility  for  continuity 

12.  To  x/nat  extent  did  this  lesson  lay  a  foundation  for  independent  rrar's  and 
thinking? 

1.  Considerable  posGibilll^y  for  independent  work 

2.  Some  possibility  for  independent  work 

3.  Little  or  no  possibility  for  independent  work 

13.  How  would  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen,  considering  the 
of  instruction? 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Bettor  than  average 

3.  Average 

?v.  Below  aversje 
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14.  UhiU:  use  of  the  child's  back^roucd  and  er.perience  was  evident  in  this  leo&on? 

1.  Consistent  opportuiirlties  for  child  to  relate  lessen  to  his  own 
eKoericnco  and/or  bring  oxporisncGC  to  lesson 

2.  Some  opportunity  for  child  to  relate  'wesson  to  hi.s  experience  ond  use 
Gxperis'wf.co  in  lesson 

3.  Lesson  was  resrote  fron  child's  erpcrlsnce 

4.  Question  not  opplicahle.  Z:rplaln: _ _ _ _ _ 


3.5.  How  wjuld  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen  Judging  from  the  children's 
interest  and  enthuflia.sni? 

1.  Outstanding 

2o  Better  than  overage 

3.  Average 

4.  Below  average 

5.  Extremely  poor 

16.  To  what  extent  did  the  class  seem  interested  and  follow  the  lesson? 

3..  Every  or  almoot  every  chi^Id 

2.  l-!ore  than  half  the  class 

3.  About  half  the  clas-s 

4.  Lcoc  than  half  the  class 

5.  Few  children 

17.  To  what  extent  did  the  iewison  Itsel.f  cl.icit  spontaneoUwS  questions? 

1.  Very  frequent  elicitation,  of  questions 

2,  Often  elicitation  of  questions 

3.,  Only  occassionally  elicited  questions 

4,  Rnj:cly  elicited  questions 

5.  Ho  reason  for  lesson  to  elicit  spontaneous  questions- 

18.  In  general#  when  the  teacher  asked  a  question,  how  many  hands  were  raS-sed? 

1.  Al'ffloct  all  hands  were  raised 

2.  Host  hands  were  rained 

3.  Some  hands  were  raised 

4.  Few  or  no  hands  were  raised 
0,  Hot  able  to  observe 

19.  Did  you  observe  any  inctructlcnal  innovations? 

1.  .  No. 

Yes,.  ’Please  explain_^ _ ^ _ ; _ _ _ 


Based  tspon  the  re* ponses  of  the  children,  to  what  extent  do  jou  think  this 
lesson  was  appropriate  in  terns  of  the  range  of  pupil  abilities.'" 

1.  7aty  appropriate 

2.  SoRiewhat  appropriate 

3.  Inappropriate 

Explain  why ;  _ _ _ _ _ 


21.  h'h.at  differences  did  you  notice  between  the  classes  you  observed  last  week  in  the 
Beading  and  Arititmetic  Progra.n  and  thi.s  class?  (B3,‘jG  your  answer  on  cualf-tics  of  the 
lesson,  teacher  and  children.  )i;t5d.  -SSf?  A  _ _ 


rf  W 
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2,  Rato  the  characteristics  or  bohsviors  erhibited  by  the  teacher  or  lesson  on 
he  fire  roint  contineuLT  given  beic::.  The  end  points  of  the  scale  (1,5)  represent 
the  extremes  of  the  chcractcristico,  whereas  2,3,4,  represent  greater  or  lessCt 
degrees  of  that  behavior.  If  there  is  no_.basi3  for  judgment  of  any  characteristic, 
chcci-;  the  column  to  the  left,  RB 

Q*JA7.y.TJ.Rg_pg.  77ACTI7R 


.  1.  7Ie:;ible 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Inflexible 

2.  Enrshntic 

5 

A 

3 

2 

1 

J. 

Disinterested 

■  ' 

3.  Responsive 

5 

4 

2 

1 

Aloof 

.  4.  Alert 

5.  High  expect- 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Apathetic 

Low  expectation 

at ion  for 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

for  children 

children 

______  6.  Progressive 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Traditional 

_______  7.  Comnitted 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Uncoamiitted 

_____  8.  Integrated  5 

personality 

QUALITIES  OF  LFSEON 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Immature 

personality 

_____  1,  Inaginativc 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Routine 

2.  Dossonstrctcc 
hno'wledgc  of 

5 

4 

2 

1 

Limited  Icnoulcdgi 
cf  subject 

subject 

_____  3.  Ste3dy;Consintent 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Era tic 

_____  4.  Deep; Substantive 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Superficial 

_____  5,  Original 

_  6.  Stinulating 

5 

4 

1 

Stereotyped 

Dull  for 

for  children 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Children 

_____  7.  Inforaal 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Foma  1 

8.  Creative 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Dncrcative 

_  9,  Clear 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Unclear 

_ _  10.  Systematic 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Dlsorganined 
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23.  'j;ere  the  oajor  effective  featiu'es  in  the  clascroon?  In  ensaerinj;  this  qucaci.on, 

eicnse  consider  methods  of  instruction,  structure  end  orsanisation  of  the  dess  end 
lesson. 


24«  W^at  were  the  major  weaknesses  of  Che  classroom  you  visited? 


25.  Additional  Comments- 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Sunraer  School  Program  for 
Elementary  School  Pupil s^Summer  1967 

INDIVIDUAL  LESSON  OBSERVATION  REPORT 
ENRICHED  C(»5P0NENT 

School^ _  Borvugh _ Art  Class  Music  Class _ _ 

Grade  Date 

Teacher's  Name _ _ Sex^ _ Approximate  Age  {Circle}  20-29; 

30-39; 

Observer’s  Name  40-49; 

50+ 

Length  of  Observation  _ ^Activities  observed  _ 

Approximate  number  of  children  In  class _ _ 

Approximate  age  range  of  children  In  class^ _ 

If  this  Is  a  joint  observation,  check  here _  and  record  name  of  the  other 

observer _ .  Joint  observations  should  be  reported  by  each 

observer  vHthoujt  consultation, 

1.  Describe  the  content  of  lesson  observed. 


2.  Old  you  see  the  entire  lesson? 

1.  Yes 

2. '  No,  I  missed  the  beginning 

3.  No,  I  missed  the  end 

3.  How  typical  do  you  think  this  lesson  wes  of  normal  functioning  In  this  classroom? 

1.  Completely  typical 

2.  Reasonable  approximation 

3.  Less  than  reasonable  approximation.  Why? _ _ _ _ 


4.  Who  taught  this  lesson? 

1.  Regular  classroom  teacher 

2.  Substitute  ticacher 

3.  "Cluster"  teacher 

4.  Special  staff.  Indicate  who; _ _ _ 

5.  More  than  one  member  of  the  staff.  Indicate  who ; _ 

5.  What  amount  of  planning  end  organization  was  evident  In  this  lesson? 

1.  Lesson  was  exceptionally  well  organized  and  planned 

2.  Lesson  was  organized  and  showed  evidence  of  planning 

3.  Lesson  showed  some  signs  of  previous  teacher  preperatlon 

4.  Lesson  showed  few  or  no  signs  of  organization  or  planning 
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2o 

6.  How  would  you  characterize  Che  level  of  creativity  and  imagination  evidenced 
in  this  lesson? 

Ic  Extremely  creative 
2o  Moderately  creative 

3.  Average 

4.  Somewhat  stereotyped 

5.  ?ery  uncreative  and  stereotyped 

1.  If  you  rated  the  lesson  as  "moderately®  or  "extremely  "  creative  please  explain 
the  basis  for  the  rating _ 


8.  To  what  extent  was  the  group's  creative  thinking  stimulated? 

1.  Very  much 

2 .  Somewha  t 

3.  Very  little 

4.  Not  at  all 

9.  To  what  extent,  and  how  effectively  were  audio-visual  aids  utilized? 

1.  Wide  variety  used  creatively  and  effectively 

2.  Wide  variety  used  but  not  particularly  effectively 

3.  Some  used  creatively  and  effectively 

4.  Some  used  but  not  particularly  effectively 

5.  Little  or  no  use  of  teaching  aids 

10.  To  what  extent  did  this  lesson  lay  a  foundation  for  future  lessons? 

1.  Considerable  possibility  for  continuity 

2.  Some  opportunity  for  continuity 

3.  Little  or  no  possibility  of  continuity 

11,  How  would  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen,  considering  the  quality 
of  Instruction? 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Better  than  average 

3.  Average 

Ui  Below  average 

5.  Extremely  poor 

12.  What  use  of  the  child's  background  and  experiences  was  evident  in  this  lesson? 

1.  Consistent  opportunities  for  child  to  relate  lesson  to  his  own 
experience  and/or  bring  experiences  to  lesson. 

2.  Some  opportunity  for  child  to  relate  lesson  to  his  experience  and  use 
experience  in  lesson 

3.  Lesson  was  remote  from  child's  experience 

4.  Question  not  applicable.  Explain; _ 


13,  How  would  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen  judging  from  the  children^ 
interest  and  enthusiasm? 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Better  than  average 

3.  Average 

4.  Below  average 

5.  Extremely  poor 
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14.  To  what  extent  did  the  class  seem  Interested? 

1.  Every  or  almost  every  child 

2.  More  than  half  the  class 

3.  About  half  the  class 

4.  Less  than  half  the  class 

5.  Few  children 

15.  To  what  extent  did  spontaneous  questions  arise? 

1.  Very  frequently 

2.  Often 

3.  Only  occassional ly 

4.  Rarely 

5.  Not  at  all 

16.  In  general,  when  the  teacher  asked  a  question,  how  many  hands  were  raised? 

1.  Almost  all  hands  were  raised 

2.  Most  hands  were  raised 

3.  Some  hands  were  raised 

4c  Few  or  no  hands  were  raised 

17.  In  general,  did  the  lesson  appear  to  be  appropriate  to  the  age  level, 
experiences,  abilities  and  aptitudes  of  the  entire  class? 

1.  Extremely  appropriate 

2.  Appropriate 

3.  Moderately  appropriate 

4.  Somewhat  inappropriate 

5.  Very  ^appropriate 

18.  Was  the  music  or  art  lesson  related  to  other  aspects  of  the  curriculum,  such 
as  language  development,  arithmetical  or  number  concepts,  etc.? 

1.  Very  much 

2 .  Somewha  t 

3.  Very  little 

4.  Not  at  all 

19.  Were  the  Instructions  and  lesson  flexible  enough  to  allow  for  Individual 
self-expression? 

1.  Extremely  flexible 

2.  Flexible 

3.  Slightly  flexible 

4.  Somewhat  restrictive 

5.  Very  restrictive 

20.  Did  the  ceacher  in  some  way  point  out  the  relationship  of  the  lesson  by 
means  of  differences  and  similarities  to  conmon  events  and  everyday  activ¬ 
ities  outside  the  classroom;  nelghborhotjd  activities,  concerts  at  Lincoln 

Center,  Art  Exhibitions  In  Parks,  etc.? 

1.  Very  frequently 

2.  Frequently 

3.  Sometimes 

4.  Rather  Infrequently 

5.  Not  at  all 

21.  Old  the  ceacher  seem  to  be  confident  and  adept  at  performing  the  task  which 
he  <she)  was  attempting  to  Impart  to  the  students? 

1 .  Very 

2.  Somewhat 

3.  lk>t  at  all 
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22o  How  many  students  pertlcipated  or  contributed  to  the  lesson? 

1,  All 
2o  Many 
3o  Some 
Uo  Few 
5o  Jfons 


23o  Approx±7iately  what  percent  of  the  class  received  Individual  attention?  % 

Was  the  individual  attention  limited  to* 
lo  Slow  I^oup 
2o  Average  group 
3«  Excelling  group 

Not  particularly  limited 

24o  Wliat  did  the  teacher  reward?  (clrrle  all  that  apply) 

lo  Output 
2o  Effort 
3®  Correctness 
ho  Other 

25..  What  did  the  classroom  cliraatee  ingeneral,  appear  to  be  one  of  relaxation  and 
infomality?  (here  the  studmts  un^rald  to  mijke  errors  or  mistakes?) 

1,  Very  relaxed 
2o  Somewhat  relaxed 
3a  Rather  Inhibited 
4«  Very  inhibited 

260  How  did  the  teacher  handle  less  skilled  students? 
lo  With  understanding 
2o  With  sarcasm 
3®  With  encouragemaat 
4o  Other 

27o  Old  the  teacher  emphasis©  goals  beyond  that  of  continuous  mechanical  practicing? 

1*  Very  much 
2o  Somewhat 
3«  Very  little 
4»  Not  at  all 

2S0  ApproKimately  ■what  percent  of  the  lesson  time  was  spent  with  rota  drill?  % 

29o  Did  the  teacher  offer  any  special  guidance  to  the  children,  in  terras  of  direction 
relevant  to  the  lesson? 
lo  Yes 
2®  No 

3O0  Did  the  lesson  appear  to  be  a  rmiltisensory  and  lifelike  eoqjerlence?  (Were  the 
students  required  to  involve  the  use  of  their  eyes,  ears,  kinesthetic  sense  and 
feelings?) 

lo  Very  Frequently 
2o  Frequently 
3o  Sonet  iines 
Ao  Rather  Infrequently 
5e  Not  at  all 


31 o  Wao  there  an  eleoeat  of  freedom  and  choice  within  the  classroom?  Were  the 
students  able  to  select  their  owu  tunes,  make  up  nBlodies,  improvise  harmony 
and/or  coa^ose  own  pieces? 

lo  Veiy  often 
?.  Often 
3 9  Some times 
!;•  Not  at  all 

32 o  Was  there  any  history,  appreciation  and  theory  introduced  in  the  lesson? 

Tes 

No 

If  Yes,  how  were  they  introduced? 
lo  As  the  central  focus 
2«  Incidentally 

33a  Does  there  appear  to  be  an  en^^hasis  on  the  many  difforent  methods  of  working 
with  one  specific  media,  such  as  clay,  papier  nache,  paints,  etCo? 
lo  Very  much 

2 9  Somewhat 

3®  None  at  all 

3Uo  Does  there  seem  to  be  any  type  of  introduction  to  uncooition  media? 

Yes 

No 

If  5fes,  what? 

359  Does  the  art  lesson  seem  to  be  structured,  stressing  the  realism  and  detail 
of  the  traditional  schools  or  does  it  seem  to  oe  vary  flexible  in  that  it 
allows  for  atuch  freedom  and  abstractnsss? 
la  Very  structured 
2.  Structured 
3®  Slightly  structured 
ii®  Not  structuirad  at  all 

369  How  much  of  the  students’  art  work  is  displayed  about  the  roan? 
lo  Much 
2.  Some 

30  Little 
ho  None 
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22 1.  Rat.-:;  cbai.T.ctc-.i'istiC!;  05:  !>a.hevic.rf'  ;?.:;hibi>;;ed  07  Cht-  t'lacliur  or  Ictison  oi\ 
tha  riva  oolnc  conSiivauia  gj-var  wclc’:;.  The  end  poitihs  o.S  i:!io  sanlo  (1,5)  rejereaerfi: 
fcha  e:i:i;iraT;.ca  afi  the  chnrnctaristlcs ,  wheraar  2,3..‘':-5  rfiproton;  gract^ar  or  ieosdi;: 
da:j/:£co  or  that  bsuc.vxcfr I;';  tlierr;  ip  it?., 'Judgrai.ra;  of  any  charge Keristic , 
chock  bha  co:.:-jEa  to  i;ho  left.  K>5 


K  i'lc'.’ithle  5 

_ _ _  2  c  Efflpathio  3 

3.  Raceuaf'ivo  3 

3i;.  c,v:h  5 

cnsfiocL;" 

aiiovi  ic?;  5 

c.hiidrea 


6.  Progressive 

7o  GcicseitSed 

8  c  In.t£:g?rated 
personality 


III!  legible 

Dislr.tsvestcd 

dj.ee  f 

ApaChotlc 

Lov  eKpec  cft t ion 
f:ox  chtldi'en 

Trsdltiona.l 

Uacsoaiitted 

jLair.attjrG 

pcrr^nallty 


lo  Imaginstive  5 

_2o  Denjonotraeoa  5 

knowledge  of 
subject 

3<,  Seeady;CoKslsr.Grit  5 
_ 4„  Deep; Substantive  5 
,  5o  Original  5 

6„  Stimulating 

for  children  5 


4  3  2 

4  3  2 

4  3  2 

4  3  2 

4  3  2 

4  3  ?. 


1  Routino 

1  Lltnited  knowledge 

<:?  Eubjcct 

'  EsTatie 

1  Succri icJal 

i  St free typed 

bull  for 
I  dutldren 


?,  Inforaal 

5 

4 

3 

2 

8.  Creative 

5 

4 

3 

2 

9.  Clear 

5 

4 

3 

2 

10 0  Systemotic 

5 

4 

Comments 

3 

2 

(More  space  was  used  in  original  questionnaire) 


1  Fonral 

1  Uncreative 

1  Unclear 

1  OiGorgsuj' red 


iwiL  liasp.v'].:^ 

ccTs'ONent 


Name  _  Gr  ade 

Age  Class _ _T8acher _ 


Interviewer 


School 


Date 


QUEST10N"(S  ) 


RESPONSES) 


lo  HCVJ  DID  YOU  HAPPEN  TO 

COME  TO  SCHOOL  THIS  SUMMER?  (Probes: 
Did  someone  suggest  it  to  you? 

Who  was  that?  Did  you  def'ide 
liy  yourself  T) 


(Name  person  who  suggested-  teacners, 
principal^  parentj  etc»  Did  this 
person  .Tiake  the  child  come?) 


II  o  HCW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ASCX'T 
COMIfIG  TO  SCHOOL  THIS 
SUM-IER?  (Probes:  Do 
you  think  it  is  a  good  ides? 
Did  you  have  niuch  doubt  about 
coming?  Did  you  have  to  come? 
Would  you  rather  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  else?  What?) 


RATINGS 


lo  Ejctent  to  which  child  wanted  to  come  to  school?  3  2  3  U  5 

very  much  much  some  little  not 

at  all 


2o  Attitude  toward  suinmer  schocl?  1  2  U  5 

positive  iiiutrai  negative 


3q  Attitude  toward  sutmer  schocl?  1  3 

interested 
it.  enthusiavstic 


5 

no  interest 
Sf.  apathetic 


IIlo  WHAT  DC'  YOU  TO  L'O  BEST? 

'WHAT  NEXT  BEST? 
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QU  SSTI0N(S ) 

RESPONSE^ ) 

IV 

o  DO  YOU  LIKE  MUSIC? 

DID  YOU  LIKE  IT  AS  WELL  IN 

YOUR  REGULAR  SCHOOL?  DID 

YOU  LIKE  IT  BETTER  THERE 

CR  BETTER  HERE? 

HOW  COME? 

Ask  only  if  pupil  receives  instruction 
during  regular  school « 

RATIM} 

ko 

Child  seems  to  like  Music:  1  2 

more  now 

3  U  5 

same  less  now 

QUESTIQN(S)  RESPONSE (S) 


Vo  HOW  ARE  you  DOING  IN  MUSIC  NOW? 
(DOES  IT  SEEM  HARD?) 


HOW  DID  YOU  DO  IN  MJSIC  LAST  YEAR 

IN  YOUR  REGULAR  SCHOOL?  (Was  it 
harder  or  easier  thire?) 

HOW  COME? 

Ask  only  if  pupil  receives  art  during 
regular  school j 

RATING 

In  music,  child  feels  he  is  doing:  1 

much 

better 

2  3  U  5 

same  much 

worse 

VI 0  DO  YCXJ  LIKE  ART? 

DID  YOU  LIKE  IT  AS  WELL  IN  YOUR 

REGULAR  SCHOOL?  DO  YOU  LIKE  IT  BETTER 

HERE  CR  THERE?  HOW  CCME? 

Ask  only  if  child  receives  instructions 
in  regular  schools 

RATIt«l 

6o  Child  seems  to  like  arts  0  1  2  3  U  5 

no  more  now  same  less 

instruction  now 


QUESTION  (S)  RESPO^BE(S) 

VIIo 

HOW  ARE  YOU  DOING  IN  ART  NOW? 

(DOES  IT  SE.EM  HARD?) 


HOW  DID  YOU  DO  IN  ART  LAST 

YEAR  IN  YCAJR  REGUL;®  SCHOOL? 

(Was  it  harder  or  easier 
there?  How  come?) 

Ask  only  if  child  receives  instructions 
in  regular  school o 

RATING 

7c,  In  art,  child  feels  he  is  doing; 

0  1  2  3  U 

5 

no  much  same 

much 

instruction  better 

worse 

QUFSTION(S) 

RESPONSE  (S) 

VIII o  HOW  IS  THIS  SCHOOL  DIFFERENT 
FROM  YOUR  or, HER  SCHOOL?  (How 
is  it  like  yoxir  other  school? 
Is  teacher  the  same?  or 
different?  How? 


WHICH  SCHOOL  DO  YOU  LIKE  BEST? 


RAHNO 

So  Child  seems  to  like  this  school:  1  2 

much  better 

3  U 

same 

5 

much  worse 

QUESTION(S ) 

RESPONSE(S) 

II,  IF  YOU  COULD  CTOOSE  ANY  INSTRUMENT, 

IS  THERE  ANY  INSTiUMENT  YOU  WOULD 

LIKE  TO  PLAY?  WHAT  OTHERS? 

DO  TOV  PRACTICE  YOUR  ACT  AND  ITOSK  AT  HOME? 


ARE  THERE  PEOPIZ  AT  HOME  IVHO  ARE  INTERESTED  IN 
WHAT  TOD  DO  IN  ART  AND  MUSIC  CLASSES? 
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DO  YOU  THIM  YOUR  SUMMER  CLASSES  IN  ART  AM)  MUSIC 
WILL  HELP  YOU  IN  ANY  WAY  WITH  YOUR  READING 
AND  ARITHMETIC? 

HOW? 


X.  HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT  GOING  BACK 

TO  YOUR  REGULAR  SCHOOL  NEXT  YEAR? 

ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  GOING 

BACK?  WHY  IS  THAT? 

RATINGS 

9.  Attitude  toward  regular  school:  1  2 

positive 

3 

4  5 

negative 

10.  Attitude  toward  returning  in  Fall;  1  2 

enthusiastic 

3  4  5 

apathetic 

QUEST ION(S) 

response(s) 

XI.  HOW  DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  WILL  DO  IN 

YOUR  SCHOOL  WORK  WHEN  YOU  GO 

BACK  TO  YOUR  REGULAR  SCHOOL 

IN  THE  FALL?  HOW  WILL  YOU  DO 

IN  READING?  IN  ARITHMETIC? 

WHY  IS  THAT? 

RATINGS 

11.  Achievement  Expectancy  in  Reading;  1  2 

Very 

High 

3 

4  5 

Very 

Low 

12.  Achievement  Expectancy  in  Arithmetic:  1 

Very 

High 

2 

345 

Very 

Low 

XII.  ALL  CHILDREN  GO  TO  SCHOOL. 

SOMETIMES  THEY  LIKE  IT  AND  SOMETIMES 
THEY  DON'T.  WOULD  YOU  SAY  THAT 
RIGHT  WOW  YOU  ARE  WITH  THOSE  CHILDREN 
THAT  LIKE  IT  OR  THOSE  WHO  DON’T? 


DO  YOU  USUALLY  FEEL  THAT  WAY? 


CHILDREN  GO  TO  SCHOOL  FOR  DIFFERENT 
REASONS.  WHY  DO  YOU  GO  TO  SCHOOL? 
(;vHY  ELSE?) 


WOULD  YOU  GO 

TO  SCHOOL  IF  YOU  DIDN'T  HAVE  TO? 

RATINGS 

13.  Attitude 

toward  school:  123 

4  5 

positive 

negative 

XIII.  DO  YOU  LIKE  THIS  SCHOOL? 
WOULD  YOU  COME  BACK  NEXT 
SUI^IER? 

IF  YOU  COULD  CHANGE  SOME¬ 
THING  ABOUT  THIS  SCHOOL 
VvHAT  WOULD  IT  BE? 


IvHAT  CHANGES  WOULD  YOU  MAKE  FOR  NEXT  SUMMER? 


RATING 


lU.  Child's  attitude  toward  summer  school:  12345 

positive  negative 


QUE3TI0N(S) 


RESPONSE(S) 


XIV.  DO  YOU  HAVE  ANY  IDEA  WHAT 
YOU  WANT  TO  BE  OR  DO  WHEN 
YOU  GROW  UP?  WHAT  IS  IT? 

(Probe:  Anything  else?  If 
not,  JUST  PICK  SOMETHING  YOU  MIGHT  LIKE.) 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  HE  THAT? 


IF  YOU  COULD  CHOICE  A^fY  ART  MATERIAI^ 
(clay«  paint,  etc,)  WITH  WHICH  TO  WORK 
WHICH  ONE  VS-€r, 
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DO  YOU  THINK  THERE  WILL  BE  AN  OCCASION 
FOR  YOU  TO  MAKE  USE  OF  YOUR  TALENTS 
SOCIALLY?  (for  friendS;,  at  partieSj,  etc,,) 


QUESTION(S )  RESPONSE  (Sj 

Ic  WiiaL  ina triixaent  do  you  play? 

2o  Do  you  know  anyone  famous  who 
plays  your  instrument? 

Who? 

What  is  your  favorite  art  activity? 

3o  Which  class  do  you  like  better,  music  or  art? 

Why?  Why  don't  you  like  the  other  as  much? 

Uo  Will  you  continue  with  yovur  music  and  art 
lessons  when  the  summer  is  over?  Do  you 
take  private  lessons?  Would  you  like  to? 


5a  Do  you  have  an  opportunity  to  write  yoiir  own 

melodies  and  select  your  own  music  in  music  cl^s 
and  to  select  your  own  media  and  subject  matter 
in  art  class? 


6o  Do  you  always  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  lesson? 

Do  you  receive  individual  help  from  the 
teacher  when  you  want  it? 


DO  YOU  HAVE  AN  OPPCHTUNITY  TO  EXPRESS  YOUR 
OWN  FEELINGS  AND  IDEAS  IN  BOTH  CLASSES? 


DO  YOU  ENJOY  DOING  DIFFERENT  AND  UNUSUAL  THINGS 
IN  YOUR  ART  AND  MUSIC  CLASSES? 

DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  PLAY  TliE  GONGS  YOU  ARE  LEARNING 
AND  PRODUCE  THE  TIIINGS  YdJ  ARE  HIODUCING  IN 
YOUR  CLASSES? 


IF  YES,  VWYV 
IF  NO,  WHY? 


V/II/iT  DO  YOU  HAVE  TO  DC  SO  YOU 
CAN  REjILLY  get  TC  BE  THAT? 

wTIAT  ELSE? 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  YOU  ■.^^;LL  BE 
IvHEiJ  YOU  GRaV  UP? 

(If  different  from  what 


R-MINiTS 


15 o  Level  of  Education il  Aspiration:  12  3  U  5 

very  high  average  very  lew 


160  Certainty  of  Achieving  Aspiration  5  1  ?  ?  4  5 

very  sure  very  unsure 


END  OF  INTERV:[EW 


THANK  CHILD  AND  RETURN  HIM  TO  HIS  GLASS 
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COMI'ENIS 


17  o 


To 


i^hat  sictont  do  ycu  feel  the  sujmner 
experience  has  teen  valuable  for 
this  child o 


Very 

Valuaai.e 


SOETiG 

Value 


No 

Value 


axplain  your  ariswer  in  j.tem  17  al^ovso  Indicate  how  .md  why  or  V;hy  note, 


AhT  OlliSh  CaflEMTf. 


vn 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 
of 

Office  of  Research  ai;d  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  program  for 
Elementary  School  Pupils-Summer  1967 

Teacher  Questionnaire 
Enrichioent  Component 

Name  of  School _ _ _ _  Borough _ _ _ J^-6e___ _ _ 

Teacher’s  naiae _ _ 

What  subjectCs)  and  grade(s)  were  you  teaching  in  this  prograia? 

What  subject (3)  and  grade (s)  did  you  teach  before  this  program? 

For  how  long? 

Have  you  taiight  children  from  aimiliar  backgrounds  before?  Yes  No  (circle  ore) 
If  yes,  where? 

For  how  long? 

Did  you  attend  any  training  or  orientation  program  for  this  j)roject?  Tes  No 
In  what  area(s)  do  you  have  your  license (s)? 

What  is  the  general  age  ran^  of  your  class?  From _ to _ _ _ _ 

Approximately  how  many  students  do  you  have  in  each  of  your  classes? _ _ 

Do  you  have  an  educatioaal  aide  assigned  to  you? 

1.  yes 

2.  no 

If  yes,  describe  his  or  her  duties  and  responsibilibieso _ _ _ _ 


How  effectively  did  he  perform  his  duties? 
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p-ijase  i'jisuer  the  following  questioas  in  ternis  of  the  subject(s}  you  are  teaching* 

Ij  Vfiiat  were  your  major  goals  for  this  stiramer  elexiienbary  school  enrichment  prograra? 
(Use  additional  space  on  other  side  of  page ) 


2<  Which  of  these  goals  were  achieved? 


Why? 


3c  Whlrb  ©f  these  geaJLe  were  not  aetdeved? 


Why? 


iio  The  following  are  a  list  of  problems  which  might  have  occurred  this  summer o 
To  vjhat  extent  did  each  category  present  &  problanio  Indicate  your  response  by 
circling  either  1)  no  problem;  2)  minor  prdbiemj  3)  moderate  problem; 
ii)  major  problem  or  O)  not  relevarito 


No  Minor  Moderate  Major  Not 

problem  problem  problem  problem  relevant 


a)  Attendance  1 

b)  Attrition  of  students  1 

c)  Attrition  of  staff  1 

d)  Sufficient  supplies  1 

e)  Parental  involvement  and 

participation  1 

f)  Student  involvement  and 

participation  1 

g )  Discipline  1 

h)  Behavior  1 

i)  Maintaining  quality  of  program  1 

j )  Completion  of  desired  material  1 


k)  List  below  any  other  problems  you 

consider  to  be  of  possible  importance: 


? 

2 

2 

.2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 


3 


2  3 

2  3 


h 

k 

h 


0 

0 

0 

0 


U  0 


h 

h 

h 

h 

h 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


h 

h 

h 
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The  project  proposal  lists  tho  fcllowing  areas  as  possible  objectives  of  the 
sununer  progranio  Circle  the  app'.rcximate  number  of  children  who  made  noticeable 
progress  in  these  areas o  Incicate  your  response  by  circling  either? 

1)  if  few  or  no  childi'en  made  noticable  progress  in  ary  given  area; 

2)  if  some  children  (about  25^)  made  noticeable  progress j 

3)  i(  abort  half  of  the  children  made  noticeable  progress; 

U)  if  most  children  (about  7S%)  made  noticeable  progi-ess 
5)  if  all  children  nade  noticeablt-  progress^ 

0}  if  not  relfivanto 


Few  or 

no 

children 

Some 
chi  1 dren 
( about 

2S%) 

Half 
of  the 
children 

Host 

children 

(about 

75%) 

All 

children 

Not 

relevant 

a)  Art 

1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

0 

b)  friusic 

1 

2 

3 

li 

5 

0 

r)  Emotional 
develcpment 

1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

0 

d )  Personality  growth 

1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

0 

e  )  Positive  attitudes 
towards  school  and 
education 

1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

0 

f)  Hise  in  chxldren"s 

educational  aspirational 
level  1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

0 

g)  Rise  in  children's 
expectation  of  sue  ess 
in  the  next  school 
year 

1 

2 

3 

h 

5 

0 

h)  list  below  any  other 
areas  in  which  your 
children  could  make 
noticeable  progress; 

2 

3 

h 

5 

0 

2 

3 

h 

5 

0 

2 

3 

h 

5 

0 

6o  How  would  you  characterize  the  improvement  in  the  level  of  creativity  and 
imagination  evidenced  in  yowr  class? 

1)  much  improvement 

2)  somewhat  inqjroved 

3)  little  or  no  improvement 

7o  To  what  extent  were  the  music  and  art  lessons  related  to  other  aspects  of  the 

curriculum?  (©ogc,  language  developraentj  arithmetical  and  numerical  conceptSj  etCo) 

1)  very  much 

2)  somewhat 

3)  very  little 
U)  not  at  all 

8o  In  your  opinion  and  from  what  you  have  observed  about  yoxir  pupils^  what  criteria 

were  used  for  placement  of  students  in  the  enrichment  classes?  (circle  all  that  apply) 
0)  no  apparent  criteria 

1)  age 

2)  interest 

3)  potential  aptitude 
U)  demonstrated  ability 
5)  other 


9o  How  many  trips  did  your  class  take? 
Where? 


lOo  How  did  your  class  react  to  the  school  trips? 

1)  enthusiastically 

2)  positively^  but  not  enthusiastically 

3)  slightly  positively 
I4.)  slightly  negatively 
5)  strongly  negatively 

llo  How  do  you  feel  about  the  amount  of  time  children  spend  in  Music  and/or  Art 
classes? 

1)  Too  much  time  sjjent  on  Music  and/or  Art 

2)  Too  little  time  spent  on  Music  and/or  Art 

3)  Appropriate  amount  of  time 

If  you  circle  1  or  2,  please  explaioo 

12 o  Were  the  parents  informed  of  and  involved  with  the  program? 

1)  yes 

2)  no 

If  yes? 

How? 

13o  Select  the  phrase  that  best  describes  parent's  interest  in  the  programo 

1)  Apathetic 

2)  little  interest 

3)  average  interest 
U)  high  interest 

5)  no  basis  for  judgement 
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lU,  How  would  you  describe  the  level  of  pupil  motivation? 

1)  Apathetic 

2)  Low 

3)  Average 
U)  High 
5)  Intense 

15 o  How  well  do 
rformance 
Gilldren 

2)  Children 

3)  Children 

Ibo  How  well  do 
skill  areas 

1)  Children 

2)  Children 

3)  Children 

17c  How  well  do 

daily  attendance  next  Fall  compared  to  comparable  nonfat tenders?  (circle  one) 

1)  Children  who  attend  will  not  do  as  well  as  comparable  non=at tenders „ 

2)  Children  who  attend  will  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attendero 

3)  Children  who  attend  will  do  better  than  cnparable  non~attenders » 

Ibo  Compared  with  comparable  non-at tenders,  do  you  think  the  attitudes  towards 
school  and  education  of  the  children  who  attend  this  program  will  be;  ” 
(circle  one) 

1)  less  positive  than  comparable  nonfat tenders 

2)  the  same  as  con^jarable  non»attenders 

3)  more  positive  than  comparable  non-attenders 

19 o  Compared  with  comparable  non-at  t/enders ,  do  you  think  the  educational  aspira^ 
tional  levels  of  the  children  who  attend  this  program  will  be;  (circle  one) 


you  think  the  children  who  attend  this  program  will  do  in  academic 
next  Fall  ccaapared  to  comparable  non-«attenders?  (circle  one ) 
who  attend  will  not  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attenderso 
who  attend  will  do  as  well  as  compaEable  non=at..tenderSo 
who  attend  will  do  better  than  comparable  non~at tenders o 

you  think  the  children  who  attend  this  program  will  do  in  other 
next  Fall  compared  to  comparable  non-^attenders?  (circle  one) 
who  attend  will  not  do  as  well  as  comparable  non®at tenders „ 
who  attend  will  do  as  well  as  comparable  non-attenderSo 
who  attend  will  do  better  than  comparable  non«*at tender So 


you  think  the  children  who  attend  this  program  will  do  in  average 


1)  lower  than  comparable  non-at tenders 

2)  the  same  as  comparable  non-at tenders 

3)  higher  than  comparable  non-at tenders 


2C)o  [ndiciite  the  general  level  at  which  you  consider  your  class  to  be  at  this  time 
In  each  of  the  following  areas „  Circle  1  if  you  consider  your  class  to  be 
celow  average  for  their  age  and  grade;  2  if  you  consider  your  class  to  be 
average  for  their  age  and  grade  or  ,3  if  you  consider  your  class  to  be  above 
average  for  their  a^:e  and  grade « 


a)  Educational  /spii-ations 

b)  Positive  attitudes  towards 
school  and  education 

s)  Degree  of  motivation 
towards  learnj  ng 

i)  Degree  of  expectation  of 
success  in  school 

e)  Level  of  interest  in  school 
work 

f)  Keading  level 

g)  Classroom  Performance 

h)  Development  of  musiccil  or  artistic 
skills 

i)  Ingenuity 

j)  Inquisitiveness 

k)  Concentration 

l)  Self-expression 


Below  Above 

Average _ Average  Average 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 


12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 

12  3 


2Io  How  often  were  you  visited  by  a  field  supervisor? 

22 o  Please  list  all  special  materials  obtained  for  the  summer  enrichment  program? 
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23o  How  would  you  rate  the  adequacy  of  supplies  for  this  program? 

1)  More  than  adequate 

2)  adequate 

3)  less  than  adequate 

If  you  rated  them  less  than  adequate  (1)  or  more  than  adequate  (3)»  please 
explain  your  rating o 


2ho  Please  list  the  places  where  art  exhibitions  were  held  or  music  concerts  were 
performed  and  the  numberc 


?5o  At  this  points,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  value  of  the  summer  school  enrichment 
program? 

1)  enthusiastic 

2)  positive,  but  not  enthusiastic 

3)  slightly  positive 
U)  slightly  negative 
5)  strongly  negative 

Why? 


26 o  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  strengths  of  the  enrichment  program? 
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27 o  What  are  ycmr  suggestions  regarding  the  structure  of  the  enrichment  program 
for  the  future?  How  can  it  be  improved? 


280  Do  you  feel  that  the  enrichment  program  was  an  effective  one? 

1)  extremely  effective 

2)  effective 

3)  Moderately  effective 

4)  slightly  ineffective 

5)  very  ineffective 

29 »  Please  make  any  additional  comments  or  recommendations  relative  to  the  summer 
school  library  program  that  you  feel  are  relevant® 
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PUTTL  interview 
NOrJ-ENGLISH  SPEAKING 


Name  Grade _ School _ 

Age _ C  las  s _ e  ache  r _ 

Interviewer _ Date 


QUEST lON(S)  RESPONSECs) 


I,  HOW  DID  YOU  HAPPEN  TO  COffi  TO 
SCHOOL  THIS  SUlfflffiR?  (Probes: 

Did  someone  suggest  it  to  you? 
Who  iras  that?  Did  you  decide  by 
yourself?) 


(name  person  who  suggested-teacher 
principal,  parent,  etc.  Did  this 
person  make  the  child  cone?) 


II.  HCW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT  COPilNG  TO  SCHOOL 
THIS  SUMMER?  (Probes:  Do  you  think  it 
is  a  good  idea?  Did  you  have  much 
doubt  about  coning?  Did  you  have  to 
cone?  Wo\ild  you  rather  be  doing  some¬ 
thing  else?  I /hat? 


RATINGS 


1,  Extent  to  which  child  wanted  to  cone  to  school: 


3.  Attitude  toX'fard  sumraer  'school: 


1 

very 

much 


2  3  4  5 

much  some  little  not 


2,  Attitude  toward  summer  school: 


12  3  4 

positive  neutral 


1  2 
interested 
&  enthusiastic 


negative 


at„all 

^  (1) 

*  /  V 

.  (2) 


No  interest 
&  apathetic 


*(3) 


0.1IESTT.0N(S? 
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RESFONSE(S) 

(List  order  given,  note  affect) 


III,  t/HAT  DO  YOU  DO  HERED  URIMG  THE 
HORNING?  (Probes:  'mat  else? 

Do  you  have  reading?  Do  you 
have  arithmetic?  Library  v/ork?) 


IV.  UHAT  DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DO  BEST?  UHAT 
NEXT  BEST? 


V.  DO  YOU  LIKE  READING? 

DID  YOU  LIKE  IT  AS  WELL  AS  SCHOOL 
IN  THE  WINTER? 

DID  YOU  LIKE  IT  BETTER  THERE  OR 
BETTER  HERE? 

HOW  COKE? 


RATING 


Child  seems  to  like  reading: 

1 

2 

3  4  5 

more 

same  less 

now 

now 

QUEST lON(S) 

RESPONSE(S) 

VI.  HCW  ARE  YOU  DOING  IN  READING  NOW? 
(DOES  IT  SEEM  H/JRD?) 


HOW  DID  YOU  DO  IN  READING  LAST  YE^AR 
IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WINTER? 

(Was  it  harder  or  easier  there?) 

HOW  CO^E? 


RATING 


5«  In  reading , 


child  feels  he  is  doing:  1 


much 

better 


2 


QUESTION(S) 

VII  HOW  IS  THIS  SCHOOL  DIFFERENT  FROM 
YOUR  OTHER  SCHOOL?  (How  is  it  like 
your  other  school?  Is  the  teacher 
the  same?  or  different?  How? 


3  h  5 

same  much 

worse 

BESPONSE(S)  * 
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WHICH  SCHOOL  DO  YOU  LIKE  THE  BEST? 


RATING 


6»  Child  seems  to  like  this  school:  123 

much  better  same 


4  5 

much  worse 


OULSTIONCs) 


RESPONSE CS) 


VIIIo  IF  YOU  COULD  CHOOSE  A  BOOK,  IS  THERE 
ANY  BOOK  YOU  VJDULD  LIKE  TO  HAVE? 
(which  book?) 

What  others? 


PEOPLE  READ  BOOKS  FOR  DIFFERMT 
REASONS.  WHY  WOULD  YOU  READ  A 
BOOK? 

WHAT 'are  SO^E  REASONS  PEOPLE  READ  BOOKS? 

IF  YOU  WANTED  A  BOOK  WIERE  COULD  YOU  MENTION  OF  UBIWiRY? 

GET  IT?  (Probes:  Where  else?  If 
child  mentions  adult,  where  would 
adult  go  to  get  it?) 


IX,  THERE  j\RE  A  LOT  OF  REASONS  WHY  SOME 
CHILDREN  DON’T  LUCE  TO  GO  TO  THE 
LIB?j\RY.  WHAT  ARE  THEY? 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  GO  TO  THE  LIBRARY? 

VmY  OR  WY  NOT?  (Probe;  Do  you 
know  how  to  use  the  librarj'-?) 

Rj\TINGS  * 

7,  Extent  of  knovjledge  about  library;  1  2  3  4  5 

very  much  some  none  *  il) 


8.  Extent  of  interest  and  attitude 
toward  library; 

1  2 
Likes 

3  4 

Neut  ral 

5 

Dislikes 

*  (8) 

9,  Extent  of  knowledge  about  books: 

1 

very  much 

234 

some 

5 

none 

*  (9) 

10,  Extent  of  interest  and  attitude 
toward  books: 

1 

Likes 

2  3 

neutral 

•a- 

4  5 

Dislikes 

*  (10) 

* 


QUESTION'S) 
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RESPONSE(S) 


X.  HOW  DO  YOU  FEEL  ABOUT  GOING  BACK  TO 
YOUR  SCHOOL  NEXT  YEAR?  ARE  YOU 
LOOKING  FORWARD  TO  GOING  BACK?  I'JHY 
IS  THAT? 


RATINGS 

11,  Attitude  toward  regular  schools  12  3 

positive 

12,  Attitude  toward  returning  in  Fall:  12  3 

Enthusiastic 


4 


4 


*  (11) 
5 

^  ■H’ 

negative  ^ 

5  ^ 

Apathetic  ^  ^2) 


QUESTION(S)  RESPONSE(S) 

XI.  HOW  DO  YOU  THIM  YOU  WIH^  DO  IN  YOUR 
SCHOOL  WORK  WHEDI  YOU  GO  BACK  TO  YOUR 
SCHOOL  IN  THE  FALL?  HOW  WILL  YOU  DO 
IN  READING? 


WHY  IS  THAT? 


RATING 


13,  Achievement  Expectancy  in  Reading:  1 

Very 

High 


2  3 


4 


very 

Low 


XII,  ALL  CHILDREN  GO  TO  SCHOOL. 

SOMETIMES  THEY  LIKE  IT  AND  SOMETIMES 
THEY  DON’T.  WOULD  YOU  SAY  THAT 
RIGHT  NCW  YOU  ARE  WITH  THOSE  CHILDREN 
THAT  LIKE  IT  OR  THOSE  WHO  DON’T? 


DO  YOU  USUALLY  FEEL  THAT  WAY? 


CHILDREN  GO  TO  SCHOOL  FOR  DIFFERENT 
REASONS?  WHY  DO  YOU  GO  TO  SCHOOL? 
(WHY  ELSE?) 


WOULD  YOU  GO  TO  SCHOOL  IF  YOU 
DIDN’T  HAVE  TO? 


14*  Attitude  toward  school:  1 

positive 


2 


3 


4 


5 

negative 


mi.  DO  YOU  LIKE  THIS  SCHOOL? 

WOULD  YOU  CC^E  BACK  NEXT  SIMIER? 

IF  YOU  COULD  CHANGE  SOMETHING 
;0OUT  THIS  SCHOOL  WHAT  WOULD  IT  BE? 


WHAT  CHANGES  WOULD  YOU  MAKE  FOR 
NEXT  SUMMER? 


RATING 


15*  Child's  attitude  toward  summer  school:  123 

positive 


4 


5 

negative 


^(15) 


* 


QUESTION(S)  RESPONSE(S) 

XIV.  DO  YOU  HAVE  ANY  IDEA  WHAT  YOU  V/ANT 
TO  BE  OR  ED  WHEN  YOU  GROW  UP?  LTiAT  IS 
IT?  (Probe:  Anything  else?  If  not, 

JUST  PICK  SOMETHING  YOU  MIGHT  LIIEE. ) 


WHY  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  THAT? 

WHAT  DO  YOU  HAVE  TO  DO  SO  YOU  CAN 
REALLY  GET  TO  BE  THAT? 

WHAT  ELSE? 

WH.VT  do  you  THINK  YOU  WILL  BE  WHEN 
YOU  GROW  UP? 

(If  different  from  what  wants  to  be 
ask  Why  the  two  are  different.) 


RATINGS 


16,  Level  of  Educational  Aspiration: 


1 

very 

high 


3 

aver¬ 

age 


17.  Certainty  of  Achieving  Aspiration:  1 

Very 

Sure 


5 

very 

lov; 


5 

Very 

Unsure 


(16) 


(17) 


END  OF  INTERVIBN 


THANK  CHILD  AND  RETURN  HIM  TO.  HIS  CLASS, 
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QUESTION (S)  RESPONSE(S) 

18.  ABOUT  HOW  MUCH  TIME  DO  YOU  SPEND 
LEARNING  ENGLISH  EACH  DAY? 

19.  Do  you  do  this  every  day?  1.  Yes 

2.  No 

20.  If  no,  how  many  times  a  week? _ 

21.  Some  children  like  to  spend  less  1.  More 

time  learning  English,  others  like  2.  Less 

to  spend  more  time.  VJhat  about  you?  3*  Same 

22,  VJhat  will  knowing  English  do  for  you?  - 


23.  Can  you  understand  your  teacher  now 
better  than  you  could  before  ? 

PROBE  How  well?  Every  word? 

2U.  Outside  of  school  when  do  you  speak  English?  To  whom?^ 


25.  Do  the  people  at  home  speak  English  or  Spanish  or  both?  Always? 


26.  What  subject  has  English  helped  you  most  in? 


27.  Do  you  think  that  you  know  more  1,  Yes 

English  now  than  before?  2,  No 

28,  Would  you  attend  a  class  after  school  1.  Yes 

to  learn  more  English?  2,  No 


VJhy?_ 


29,  •  Are  the  people  at  home  happy  that  1,  Yes 

you’re  here?  2,  No 

30.  Has  anyone  at  home  visited  this  1,  Yes 

school  to  see  your  work?  2,  No 


If  yes,  vAiy  did  they  come  here? 


31.  Can  you  read  Spanish? 


1.  Yes 

2.  No 


2 
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32.  Do  you  read  books  in  Spanish?  1.  Yes 

2.  No 


If  Yes,  What  books  ? 


Do  you  read  more  books  in  Spanish  or  more  books  in  English?^ 


33.  Where  were  you  born? 


3U.  Would  you  like  to  read  books 
the  land  you  come  from? 

(  PROBE:  "heritage  material" 


about 

-customs. 


1.  Yes 

2.  No 

background) 


Why? 


Ratings 


35.^0  you  Speak  more  now  in  English  than  1*  More 

you  did  before  this  class?  2.  Less 

3.  Same 

36.  Child's  attitude  toward  learning  English 

12  3  US 

positive  neutral  negative 

37.  Child's  attitude  toward  program  compared  with  sgme  program  in  regular 
school. 


More  Same  Less 

positive  Positive 

Note:  Attempt  to  obtain  from  teacher  the  child's  "language  scale  rating"  at 
the  onset  of  the  program  as  well  as  his  current  rating  if  available.  Indicate 
this  below: 

Rating  at  beginning  _ 

Rating  now  _ 


38,  To  what  extent  has  the  language  program  been  valuable? 


C0I3I;NT3 


39. 


ho. 


To  what  extent  has 
been  valuable? 


the  language  pro- 


Very 

Valuable 


To  what  extent  do  you  feel  the  summer 
experience  has  been  valuable  for 

this  childo . . .....I 

Very 

Valuable 


2 


3  4 

5 

Some 

No 

Value 

Value 

3 

h  5 

Some 

No 

Value 

Value 

Explain  your  answer  in  item  19  above*  Indicate  How  and  Why  or  Why  not* 


ANY  OTHER  COMffiNTS: 
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PUPIL  INTERVIEl-f 
NON-ENGLISH  SPEAKBIG 


Name 


Grade 


School 


Age _ Class _ Teacher 

Interviewer 


Date 


QUESTION (S)  RESPONSE(S) 

I.  Por  cual  razon  vienes  tu  a  escuela 
este  verano?  (dAlguien  lo  suger(^  a 
te?  d Quien  era?  ^  Decidaste  tu? ) 


.  / 

II. d  Como  te  sientes  a  eso  de  venir  a 
escuela  este  verano? 

(d  Crees  tu  que  es  un  buen  idea? 
d  Tenias  mucha  duda  de  venir? 
cr_  Tenias  tu  a  venir? 
d. Quisieses  hacer  otra  casa? 
d  Que  casa?) 


RATINGS 


1.  Extent  to  which  child  wanted  to  come 

to  school: 


12345 

very  much  some  little 
much  not 

at  all 


2.  Attitude  toward  summer  school;  1  2 

positive 


3  4  5 

neutral  negative 


3.  Attitude  toward  sxanmer  school:  1  2 

interested 
&  enthusiastic 


3  4  5 

no  interested 
&  apathetic 


QUESTIONfS)  RESPONSE(S) 

III.  ^  Que  jcasa  haces  tu  aqui  durante 
la  manana? 

(  d  Que  maTs? 

cA  Tienes  la  lectura  en  leer? 

Tienes  arithmetica? 
d  Tienes  trabajo  de  biblioteca?) 
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2 


QUESTIONS  RESPONSE (S) 

IV,  <i  En  que  (^ieres  esmerarte? 
c  Tu6  otra  cosa  mas? 


V'o  d  Gustas  a  leer? 

y 

(f  Gustaste  a  leer  en  la  escuela 
de  invierni^inclusivo?  y 
(/  Gustate  mas  aqui  o  alia? 

(/  Par  qui? 


RATING 


U.  Child  seems  to  like  reading: 

1 

2 

3 

h 

3 

more 

same 

less 

now 

now 

VI,  c-  Como  te  vas  las  cosas  en  la  clase 
de  leer?  (  cf  Pareces  dificil  la 
trabajo?) 


6  Como  te  fuiste  las  cosas  en  la  clase 
de  leer  en  la  escuela  regular? 

(c  Estuiste_^la  lectura  m£s  dificil 
o  menos  alia?  c  Por  qu^?) 


RATING 


5.  In  reading,  child  feels  he  is  doing: 


1  2  3 
much  same 

better 


k  5 

much 

worse 


VII,  d  Como  contrasta  esta  escuela 

con  la  otra?  (  d  Como  te  pareces 
esta  escuela  a  la  otra?  d  Es  el 
maestro  el  mismo?  -  o  diferente? 
d  En  cu^l  manera?) 


cf  CiiRl  escuela  te  gustas  nl^s? 


RATING 


6.  Child  seems  to  like  this  school: 


1  2  3  li  5 

much  same  much 

better 


worse 


QUESTIONS 
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RESPONSES (S) 


3. 


VlII,  d  Si  tu  pod^as  esc<:>ger  nn  libro, 
hay  un  libro  que  tu  quiseses? 
(cr'cual  libro?) 
o'  y  otras  in^s? 


Personas  leen  libros  por  razones 
diferentes,  d  Por  cual  razon 
leerias  tu  un  libro? 


d  Cual  son  algunos  razi^nes  por  que 
algunas  personas  leen? 


d  Si  tu  queries  un  libro  donde 
podenas  encontrar  uno? 

(  d  Sn  que  otro  sitio?) 

If  child  answers  adult;  ask;(  d  y 
donde  poderia  esta  persona  encontrar 
uno?) 


IX.  Hay  algunas  raoti-vas  por  que  algunos 
uiYchachos  no  gustan  ir  a  biblioteca? 
d,  Por  que  si? 
d  Por  que  no? 

(  cf  Sabes  usar  la  biclioteca?) 


RATINGS 


7.  Extent  of  knowledge  about  library: 

1 

very  much 

2 

3 

some 

h 

5 

none 

8,  Extent  of  interest  and  attitude 
toward  library: 

1 

Likes 

2 

3 

neutral 

h 

5 

Dislikes 

9«  Extent  of  knowledge  about  books: 

1 

very  much 

2 

3 

some 

h 

$ 

none 

10,  Extent  of  interest  and  attitude 
toward  books : 

1 

Likes 

2 

3 

Neutral 

h 

5 

Dislikes 

f 

'  / 

X.  d  Como  te  .  sientes  a  eso  de  volverte 
atr^s  a  la  escuela  regular  el  a'nb 
que  viene?  ^ 

d  Estas  rairando  con  anticipacion 
cuanao  te  volver^s  atras? 
d  Por  que  ? 


RAT IN  GS 

11.  Attitude 

toward  regular  school:  1 

positive 

2 

3 

U  5 

negative 

12,  Attitude 

toward  returning  in  Fall  1 

2 

3 

h  5 

enthusiastic 

apathetic 

QUESTIONS 


RESPONSES 


XI.  d  Como  te  crees  que  iriaceris  en  el 
trabajo  de  escuela  quando  te 
vuelves  a  la  escuela  regular  en 
otoTTo? 

o'  C'6mo  te  haceras  en  la  lectura  de 
leer? 

d  Por  que  cnis  eso? 


RATINGS 


13.  Achievement  Expectancy  in  Reading:  1  2 

Very  High 


5 

Veiy  Low 


XII,  Todos  los  muchachos  vayan  a  escuela, 
Algunas  veces  ellps  la  gustan  y 
otras  veces  no.  cf  En  este  momento  crees 
que  tu  sientes  el  mismo  como  ellos 
muchachos  que  la  gustan  o  como 
ellos  que  no  la  gustan? 

•C'  Sinetes  asi  ordinariamente? 


Los  muchachos  vayan  a  escuela  para 
motivas  diferentes. 
d  Por  qud'  voyas  tu  a  escuela? 

(cf  Por  que  mas?) 

d  Irias  a  escuela  si  tu  no  necessitarias? 


R.\TINGS 


lU.  Attitude  toward  school  1  2  3  U  5 

pos  itive  negative 

XIII  c^Te  gusta  esta  escuela? 

c  Te  volverias  atrSs  el  verano  que 
viene? 

d  Si  tu  poderias  cambiar  algo  de  esta 
escuela  oual  cosa  haberia? 


0*  Tixe  Cambios  hacerias  para  el 
verano  que  viene? 


RATING 


15,  Child's  attitude  toward  summer  school:  123  U  5 

positive  negative 
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QUESTIONS  xlESS'^NSES 

XIV.  cf  Tienes  una  idea  de  que  tu  quieres 
ser  o  hacer  cuando  hombre  (mujer)? 

Tul  es  eso? 

(d  Algo  mSs?  Si  no,  escoges  algo 
tu  puecles  querer.) 


d  For  que  quieres  ser  eso? 

o'  Tu^  tienes  hacer  para  hacer 

7 

d  Tu4  ma^? 

d  lui  crees  que  tu  haceras  cuando 
hombre  (mujer)  ? 

RATINGS 

16.  Level  of  Educational  Aspiration: 

1  2 
very  high 

3  i: 

aver¬ 

age 

5 

very  low 

17.  Certainty  of  Achieving  Aspiration: 

1  2 
Very 

Sure 

3  U 

5 

Very 

Unsure 
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'  /  /  /X 

l8«(i  Cuanto  tiempo  mas  o  menos  pasas  tu  aprendiendo  ingles  cada  dla? 


19#dHaces  eso  cada  dia? 

1.  Si 

2,  No 

20,,  Cuantos  veces  por  semana? 


21jU.gunos  muchachos  gustan  pasar  menos  tiempo  aprendiendo  ingles,  otros 
gustan  pasar  mas  tierapos.  Ytu? 

lo  Mas 
2,  Menos 
3»  El  mismo 

22*  Entiendes  mas  el  maestro  ahora  que  ante? 

(  En  que  manera?  Todos  las  palabras?) 


23*  Fuera  de  escuela,  cuando  hablas  ingles?  A  qiiien? 


24«  Hablan  las  personas  en  casa  ingles  o  espanol  o  uno  y  otro?  Siempre? 


25 «,  En  que  sujeto  ha  ayudado  mas  el  ingles? 


26.  Crees  que  sabes  mas  ingles  ahora  que  ante? 

1.  Si 

2.  No 

27 •  Irias  a  clase  despues  de  escuela  para  aprender  mas  ingles? 

1.  Si 

2.  No 


Por  que? 
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28,  Son  feliz  los  padres  eu  casa  de  derte  en  esta  escuela? 

1,  Si 

2,  No 

29*  Ha  visitado  alguien  de  casa  a  esta  escuela  a  inirar  tu  trabajo? 

1.  Si 

2,  No 

30»  Puedes  leer  espanol? 

1.  Si 

2,  No 

31«  Lees  libros  en  espanol? 

1.  Si 
2o  No 

If  yes,  Cual  libros? 

If  yes,  Lees  mas  libros  en  espanol  o  en  ingles  ? 


32,  Donde  naciste  tu? 


33*  Gusterias  leer  libros  del  pais  donde  tu  venia? 

("material  de  tu  herencia  -  costumbres,  historia) 

1.  Si 
2o  No 

For  que? 


RATINGS 


3li*  Do  you  speak  more  now  in  English  than  you 
did  before  this  class? 

33 e  Child's  attitude  toward  program  compared 
v;ith  same  program  in  rag\alar  school  is: 


123 

more  less  same 

12  3  h 

more  same 

positive 


5 

less 

positive 


Note:  Attempt  to  obtain  from  teacher  the  child's  "  language  scale  rating" 
at  the  onset  of  the  program  as  well  as  his  current  rating  if 
available o  Indicate  this  below* 


Rating  at  beginning 
Rating  now _ 


COi^IMSNTS 


360 


To  what  extent  has  the  language  program  been 
v  aluable •«.»•«. ..a..*9ca.*  1 

Very 

Valuable 


2 


3 

Some 

Value 


5 

No 

Value 


37*  To  what  extent  dp  you  feel  the  suiraner 
experience  has  been  valuable  for 

this  child. . . . . ^  2 

Very 

Valuable 


3  h 
Some 
Value 


5 

No 

Value 


Explain  your  answer  in  item  37 0  above. 


Indicate  How  and  Wliy  or  Why  not* 


ANY  OTHER  COMMENTS: 
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Teaeher  Quest ionnaira 

Naiae  of  School  Boroo _ 

Tetkeher'^s  naiae 

lo  Prior  to  this  Sinanerj,  have  you  had  previous  experience  working  vdth  non-English 
■peaking  children? 

1-  yes 
no 

IT  yess 

For  how  lorut? 

What  type  of  experience? 


2o  Have  you  had  either  university  or  in-^ssivice  courses  on  teaching  English  to 
non-English  speaking  people? 

1=  yese  both  university  and  in=’Servin®  courses 
2=»  yeSi  only  university  courses 
3°  yecr,  only  in=-service  courses 
4=  noe>  neither  univeaeity  nor  ir<=-8ervi5o  ccursse 

3o  If  university  courses  taken( above 
«ap»as  below? 

Area 

methods  and  meteriala 
2=-  lingusitics 
3^  other  (spe-ify) 

4o  Bs  you  qpeak  a  second  language? 

2f»  3ne8  Which  language? 
no 

If  yeas 

How  well  do  you  speak  it? 

L-  fluently 

2p-  well  but-  not  fluently 
3-  know  only  a  few  words  and  phrases 

5o  How  i^oald  you  rate  the  adequacy  of  supplies  for  this  prograo? 

!=•  more  than  adequate 
adequate 

3=  lees  than  adeqjjata 
4“  received  no  sTjpplles 

If  you  rated  them  less  than  adeqaat©(3.)  or  more  than  adoquato(3)s  plea-:*® 
easplain  your  ratibgo 


1-2) 9  bow  many  credits  do  you  have  in  thae« 
Nigd>er  of  credits 


Non-English  Classes 

Date 


6o  Were  parents  informed  of  ^cd  involyedwith  the  program? 

1-  3ros 

2-  no 


If  yes 


2 


7  c  Select  tao  phrase  that  best  describee  parent  interest  in,  the  prograaso 
Ic  Apathetic 
2c  Little  interest 
3<.  Average  interest 
ho  High  interest 
5  c.  No  basis  for  judgiasot 

6  c  How  wo«ld  you  describe  the  level  of  pupil  xaotivation? 

1. >  Apath.ctic 

2.  Low 

3o  Average 
ho  High 
5„  In&ensa 


9vList'  the  austber  of  children  at  each  level  of  the  language  scale  at  the 


begirming 

of  the  suiamer  and  oowo 

LK7EL 

30ginning  of  suiaaer 

No.  of  chiMran 

LETOL 

Now 

No»  of  children 

A 

A 

B 

B 

C 

C 

D 

D 

E 

S 

F 

F 

10a o  Do  you  have  an  educational  aide  assigned  to  you? 

Ic  les 
2.0  No 

ICfeo  If  Yes,  describe  his  or  her  duties  and  responsibilities o 


3 
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Ho  Select  the  phrase  that  best  describes  the  progress  made  in  the  following 
areas  by  most  of  the  students » 


great  good  some  little  no 

progress  progress  progress  progress  progress 


a)  Vocabulary/'  (ie  extent 
of  vocabulary,  choice 
of  Words , ) 

b)  Pronunciation 

c)  Use  of  Words 

d)  Over-all  fluency 

e)  Comprehension 

i)  Intonation  (  ie  rhythm, 
stress,  pitch) 

g)  Language  Patterns 

(structure,  use  of  words) 


12o  Prom  your  personal  observations  o  what  eoctent  do  you  feel  most  of  the  ch--.ldren 
have  adjusted  to  regular  classroom  routines? 

!=■  excellent  adjustment 
2~  good  adjustment 
3-  fair  adjustment 
L-  poor  adjustment 

13o  To  what  extent  have  the  children, now  receiving  instinictlon  in  English  as  a 
second  language,  received  previous  instruction  in  this  area? 

1-  most  of  the  children  have  had  previous  Ini-^ruction 

2-  a  majority  of  the  children  have  had  previous  instruction 

3-  some  of  the  children  have  had  previous  instruction 

only  a  few  of  the  children  have  had  previous  instruction 

5-  almost  none  of  the  children  have  had  previous  instruction 

14«  How  raaiy  classes  do  ycu  teach  per  day? 

1-  one 

2-  two 

3-  three 
four 

^  five 

6-  more  than  five 

15.  VZhat  ie  the  total  number  of  children  yon  see?  _________________ 

l6o  What  is  the  average  class  siee?  _______________ 

17.  On  the  whole  how  would  you  describe  student  attendance? 

It-  almost  all  children  attend  daily 
2f~  most  children  attend  daily 

3-  most  children  are  sometimes  absent 

4-  most  children  are  frequently  absent 
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What  are  the  major  strengths  of  the  "English  as  a  Second  Language"  Program? 


What  are  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  "English  as  a  Second  Language"  Program? 


What  recommendations  would  you  make  for  next  years  program? 
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INDIVIDUAL  LSSSON  033LHVATI0N  Riil'OKT 


School 

Borough 

Class 

Grads 

Teacher's  Name 

Sex 

Appr-o>d.£Eat/e  Age 

(Circle)  20-29 
30^09 
Ii0-U9 
5;o<- 

Observer's  Hajne  Length  of  Obsenration^^ _  Dabo 

Approximate  nuHber  oi*  children  in  ciass  . 

ir  this  is  a  Joint  obssrvatioQj  check  and  record  name  of  other 

obseri/er  _ _ _  •  Jois3:fc  ooser^aiT  job  should  be  reported  by 

Qach  observer^ ^^thout  conBulTa^oa® 

lo  Content  of  lessor^)  observed:  (Circle  one  or  more) 

1,  Language  Arts  (Specify)  _ _ _ _ 

2,  Arithmetic 

3,  Science 
ii.  Social  Skills 

5.  Music  or  Art 

6,  Other  _ _ 


typical  do  you  think  this  lesson  was  of  normal  fsxnctioning  in  this  classroom? 

1.  Completely  typEv^al 
2»  Reasonable  spprosiiaation  , 

3<.  Less  than  reasonable  approxiruation  ([U)V(v^^ 

did  class  react  to  presence  of  observer?  (Circle  one  or  more) 
la  Glass  forgot  observer  was  present  after  a  few  iidnutao 
2o  Clasa  seemed  to  feel  anxious  or  -agitated  by  observer's  presence 
3»  Cla^'s^sninded  of  observer  by  teacher  who  persistently  referred 

to  observer,  eg.  "Let's  show  Mr. _  how  well  we  can...." 

ii.  Other,  explain 

taught  during  your  observation? 

1.  Regular  classrocxn  teacher 

2.  Special  staff.  Indicate  v7ho i  _ 

3.  More  than  one  msffibar  of  the  gtaC^*.  indicate  who: 

amount  of  planning  and  organization  was  evident  in  tlia  les8oa(s)2 

1.  Lesson  vjas  nxceptlonally  well  organized  and  planned 

2.  Lesson  ras  organized  atxl  showed  evidence  of  planning 

3.  Lesson  showed  aoiae  signs  of  previous  teacher  prepjaration 
ii.  Lesson  showed  few  or  no  signs  of  organization  or  planning 

6,  To  what  extent  were  the  objectives  of  the  lesson -made  clear? 

1.  Always  clear 

2.  Soaaetimes  clear,  sonKStiraas  unclear 

3.  Mostly  lacked  clarity 

7.  Was  the  lesson  appropriate  for  the  children  in  terms  of  their  apparent  ability 
level? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

3.  Other; Explain  _ 


2.  How 


3.  How 


Ij#  Who 


5.  What 
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CRJTO  2. 

8.  Eou  would  you  characterize  the  teacher's  level  of  creativity  and  imagination 
evidenced  In  this  lesson? 

1.  Extremely  creative 

2.  I'lo.  orately  creative 

3.  Average 

1|,  SoKBwhat  otersot7ped 

5*  Very  viacreatlva  and  stereotyped 

your  answers ;  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


To  what  extent  was  the  group’s  creative  thiniciog  stimulated? 

1.  Very  much 

2.  Soraawhat 

3.  Very  lit  .le 
U>  Not  at  all 

10.  To  wliat  extent  was  problem  solving  and  thinking  stimulated  in  the  lesson? 

1.  Very  much 

2.  Somewhat 

3.  Very  little 
U.  Not  at  all 

11,  To  what  oxtenta  and  how  efTectively,  wire  resource  materials  and  teaching 
aids  utilized? 

1.  v;ide  variety  used  creatively  and  effectively 
2#  Wide  variety  used  but  not  particularly  effectively 
3.  Some  used  or^tively  and  affectively 
Ij.  Scaae  used  but  not  particularly  affectively 

5.  Little  or  none  used  bat  appropriate  for  particular  lesson 

6,  Little  or  none  used  (idler©  th^  could  have  bean) 

12o  To  what  extent  did  this  lesson  lay  a  foundation  for  future  lessoDS? 

1,  Considerable  possibility  for  continuity 

2.  Scsaa  opportunity  for  continuity 

3«  Little  or  no  possibility  for  continuity 

13o  How  would  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen,  considering  the  quality 
of  instruction? 

1,  Outstanding 

2,  Better  toan  average 

3,  Average 

ii,  Below  avorage 
5.  ibctrecaly  poor 

1U«  Wiiat  use  of  the  child’s  oackground  and  experiencea  was  evident  in  this 
lesson? 

1»  Consistent  opportunities  for  child  to  relate  to  his  experience 
and/or  bring  experiences  to  iesson 
2*  Some  opportunity  for  child  to  relate  lesson  to  his  experience 
and  use  experience  in  less  )nl 
3*  Lesson  was  x*emote  from  child’s  experience 
!i.  Question  not  apjlicabl®.  Explain/  _ 
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CRMD  3. 


15.  Ho«  would  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen  judging  from  the  children’s 
interest  and  enthusiasm? 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Better  than  average 

3.  Average 

4.  Below  average 

5.  Extremely  poor 


16. 


To  what  extent  did  the  class  seem  interested  in  the  lesson? 

1.  Every  or  almost  every  child  seemed  interested 

2.  More  than  half  the  class 

3.  About  half  the  class 

4.  Less  than  half  the  class 

5.  Few  children 


17.  To  what  extent  did  the  class  understand  the  lesson? 

1.  Every  or  almost  every  child  understofcd. 

2.  I4ore  hhan  half  the  class 

3.  About  half  the  class 

4.  Less  than  half  the  class 

5.  Few  children 


18.  To  what  extent  did  the  less_gn,  itself  elicit  spontaneous  questions? 

1.  Very  frequent  elicitation  of  questions 

2.  Often  elicitation  of  questions 

3.  Only  occassionally  elicited  questions 

4.  Rarely  elicited  questions 

5.  No  reason  for  lesson  to  elicit  spontaneous  questions 

19.  In  general,  when  the  teacher  asked  a  question,  how  many  hands  were  raised  ? 

1.  Almost  all  hands  were  raised 

2.  Most  hands  were  raised 

3.  Some  hands  were  raised 

4.  Few  or  no  hands  were  raised 


20.  To  what  extent  did  the  teacher  encourage  meaningful  verbalization? 

1.  Very  much 

2 .  Somewha  t 

3.  Very  little 

4.  Not  at  all 

21.  To  what  extent  did  the  teacher  encourage  social  interaction? 

1 .  Very  much 

2.  Somewhat 

3.  Very  little 

4.  Not  at  all 

22/  How  do  children  respond  to  classroom  routines  and  management? 

1.  Children  usually  know  and  respond  to  routines 

2.  Children  sometimes  know  and  respond  to  routines 

3.  Children  rarely  respond  to  routines 

23.  To  what  extent  did  the  teacher  h.ive  to  dincipUne  her  children. 

1 .  Very  frequently 

2.  Frequently 

3.  Occassionally 

4.  Rarely 

5.  Not  at  all 
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24.  Arc  directions,  when  given,  clear  to  the  children? 

1.  Kot  clear,  teacher  constantly  has  to  repeat 
2o  Sometlmec  clear,  sometimes  repetitive 

3.  Always  clear,  minimal  repetition 

4.  No  opportunity  to  observe 

2§.  In  terms  of  the  ability  levels  of  the  children,  what  demands  does  the 
teacher  make  on  the  child's  Intellectual  problem  solving  ability? 

1.  Demands  less  than  could  be  expected  from  these  children 

2.  Demands  problem  solving  and  thinking  appropriate  to  childrens' 
Intellectual  abllit|:es, 

3.  Demands  more  from  the  children  than  could  be  expected  from  them. 

4.  Other:  Explain  _ 

26,  WHflt  were  the  major  effective  features  in  the  classroom  you  vlsitedl’ 


21.  What  were  the  raa.ior  weaknesses  In  the  classroom  you  visited? 


28.  What  instructional  innovations  have  you  observed  In  this  classroom? 
Describe  briefly. 


29 .  Comments : 
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Rate  the  characteristics  or  behaviors  exhibited  by  the  teacher  or  lesson  on 
the  five  point  continuum  given  below.  The  end  points  of  the  8cale(l,5)  represent 
the  extremes  of  the  characteristics,  wheras  2,3,4»,  represent  greater  or  lessor 


degrees  of  that  behavior.  If 
check  the  colunn  to  the  left. 

there  is 
NB— 

no  basis 

for  judgment 

of 

any  characteristic, 

NB  A.  QUALITIES  OP  TEACHER 

_  1.  Flexible 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Inflexible 

_____  2.  Empathic 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Disinterested 

_____  3.  Responsive 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Aloof 

___  4.  Alert 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Apathetic 

_____  5.  High  expecta¬ 
tion  for  child' 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Low  expectation 
for  children 

ren 

_____  6.  Progressive 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

traditional 

_____  7.  Coonltted 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

VBc Remitted 

______  8.  Integrated 

pe  raonality 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Immature  personality 

9.  Likes  child- 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Dislikes  children 

ren 

10.  Respects  child 
ren 

-5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

No  respect  for 
children 

B.  QUALITIES  OP  LESSON 

_____  1.  Imaginative 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Routine 

_____  2.  Demonstrates 
knowledge  of 
subject 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Limited  knowledge 
of  subject 

_____  3.  Steady, Cona 
sistent 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Erratic 

___  4.  Deep, 

Substantive 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Superficial 

_____  5.  Original 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Stereotyped,  Sticks 
to  Workbook  or  Text  only 

____  6.  Stimulating 
for  children 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Dull  for  children 

_____  7.  Informal 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Formal 

______  3.  Creative 

5 

4 

3 

1 

1 

Uncreacive 

___  9 .  Clear 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Unclear 
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CSJffl  6. 


_ 10 .  SystGinatlc 

_l I .  Meaningful 


5  4 

5  4 


321  Disorganized 

321  Rote 


C.  OUALITYES  OP  CIASSR(X)M 

_ _  1.  Clean  &  Orderly 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Dirty  and  Disorderly 

2.  Attractive 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Unattractive 

Warm  atmosphere 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

Cold  atmosphere 

4.  Displays  children’s 
work 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

No  display  of  children's  work 
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CRMD 

THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

SumiTEr  School  Program  fcr 
CRMD  Pupils -Summer  196? 

Teacher  Questionnaire 

Name  of  ScbQ©l____ _ Borough _ ^Date _ 

Teacher’s  name _ 

What  subject(s)  and  grade(s)  did  you  teach  before  this  program? 


For  how  long? 


Did  you  teach  in  the  CRMD  summer  program  last  year?  (circle  one)  Yes  No 
Have  you  taught  children  from  similar  backgrounds  before?  Yes  No 
If  yes,  where? 

For  how  long? 

Did  you  attend  any  training  or  orientation  program  for  this  project? 

Yes  No 


In  what  area(s)  do  you  have  your  license(s)? 


1,  Hov;  many  children  are  enrolled  in  your  dass?  _ , 

2,  Of  t-hese  children: 

a)  how  many  are  classified  as  educable?  _ • 

b)  how  many  are  classified  as  trainable?  _ • 

c)  how  many  come  from  public  schools?  _ • 

d)  how  many  come  from  parochial  or  private  schools?  _ • 

3,  What  has  been  your  approximate  average  daily  attendance?  _ , 

ii.  In  xjhat  way,  if  any,  would  you  say  the  children  in  your  class  this 
summer  differ  from  CRMD  children  you  have  taught  during  the  regular 
school  year?  (if  none,  write  none). 
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5.  Is  your  instructional  method;  content  of  lessons;  or  organization 
of  your  classes  different  from  the  regular  school  year?  Yes  Mo 

If  yes,  how? 


.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  the  resource  materials  and  supplies 
available  to  you  adequately  met  the  needs  of  the  children? 

a)  Materials  supplied  were  inadequate 

b)  Materials  were  adequate 

c)  Materials  were  more  than  adequate 

If  materials  were  inadequate,  describe  in  what  way. 


7.  How  often  did  you  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  parents  of 
your  children  during  the  summer? 

a)  No  opportunity  to  meet  with  parents 

b)  Occasional  meetings  with  parents 

c)  Frequent  meetings  with  parents 

8.  Did  your  school  have  a  parent  workshop?  Yes  No 
If  yes,  how  often  did  it  meet? 

9.  Were  you  able  to  attend  the  meeting(s)?  Yes  No 

10,  What  were  your  major  goals  for  your  children  during  the  summer  program? 


11,  Will  you  send  evaluative  reports  on  your  children  to  their  parents? 

Yes  No 

12,  Will  you  send  evaluative  reports  to  the  home  schools?  Yes  No 

13,  Did  you  have  an  educational  aide?  Yes  No 
If  yes,  liiat  were  his  or  her  duties? 


111.  How  effectively  did  he  perform  his  duties? 
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15.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  value  of  the  summer  school  program  for 
trii'D  pupils? 

a)  Enthusiastic 

b)  Positive,  but  not  enthusiastic 

c)  Slightly  positive 

d)  Slightly  negative 

e)  Strongly  negative 

Why? 


16.  What  were  the  strengths  or  effective  aspects  of  the  summer  school 
program  for  CRMD  pupils? 


17.  What  were  the  weaknesses  or  ineffective  aspects  of  the  summer 
school  program  for  CRI©  pupils? 


18,  In  what  way  or  ways  do  you  think  the  children  who  attended  the 

summer  school  program  have  progressed  during  the  summer  compared 
to  comparable  children  who  did  not  attend? 
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CRMD  U. 

19.  Directions:  Please  indicate  the  approximate  amount  of  time  and 

attention  (or  anphasis)  that  you  devoted  to  each  of  the  areas  listed 
below.  If  you  placed  little  or  no  ^phasis  and  spent  little  or  no 
time  in  any  given  area-  circle  1;  If  you  spent  some  time  and  placed 
a  fair  amount  of  emphasis  or  instruction  in  an  area  -  circle  2;  If 
you  spent  much  time  and  a  good  deal  of  emphasis-circle  3« 

NB:  We  have  included  many  more  areas  than  any  one  teacher  is 
likely  to  have  been  able  to  stress  in  a  half-day,  six  week  program. 


Little  or  Some  Much 

AREAS_ No  Time  Spent  Time  Spent  Time  Spent 


I,  Language  Arts-Oral 

a.  Knowledge  of  Self 

1 

2 

3 

b.  Knowledge  of  School 

1 

2 

3 

c.  Knowledge  of  Others 

1 

2 

3 

d.  Knowledge  of  Daily 

1 

2 

3 

Happenings 

e.  Listening 

1 

2 

3 

f.  Participating 

1 

2 

3 

g.  Knowledge  of  Good 

1 

2 

3 

Habits 

h.  Ability  to  Follow 

1 

2 

3 

Directions 

II.  Motor  Development  and  Manual  Dexterity 


a.  Physical  Activity:  1 

Gross  Muscle  Activity 

b.  Physical  Activity;  1 

Small  Muscle  Activity 

c.  Arts  and  Crafts  1 

d.  General  Ease  of  1 

Mobility 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

III.  Language  Arts-  Reading  Readiness 

a.  Audio  Discrimination  1 

2 

3 

b.  Visual  Discrimination  1 

2 

3 

c.  Left  to  Right  Move-  1 

2 

3 

ment 

d.  Ability  to  Speak  1 

2 

3 

Conversationally 

e.  Vocabulary  1 

2 

3 

f.  Comprehension  1 

2 

3 

g.  Experiential  Reading  -  1 

2 

3 

(Charts) 

h.  Written  Communication  1 

2 

3 
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19  (Continued) 


IV,  Mathematics  -  Understanding 

a.  Non-numerical  I  2  3 


Concepts 


b.  Recognition  of 

Numbers 

c.  Computation 

d.  Meaning  of  N^umbers 

e.  Use  of  Numbers 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

V,  Adaptability 

a.  Gets  along  with  peers 

1 

2 

3 

b.  Seeks  friends 

1 

2 

3 

c.  Conforms  to  Rules 

1 

2 

3 

d.  Adapts  to  Routines 

1 

2 

3 

e.  Gets  along  w/teacher 

1 

2 

3 

f.  Likes  School 

1 

2 

3 

VI.  Intellectual  Functioning 

a.  Memory 

1 

2 

3 

b.  Creativity 

1 

2 

3 

c.  Ability  to  Generalize 

1 

2 

3 

d.  Ability  to  Abstract 

1 

2 

3 

e.  Reasoning 

1 

2 

3 

IS  you  have  stressed  any  areas  not  listed  please  indicate  them  on  the  back 
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Code _ 

(Leave  blank) 

THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupils-Summer  1967 

Educational  Aides  Questionnaire 


Name 


Male 


Female 


Address_ 


Summer  School 


Summer  Class 


Former  High  School_ 
Date  of  Graduation 


Teacher 


Borough_ 


(Circle  appropriate  answer) 

1.  How  did  you  find  out  about  the  summer  school  educational  aide  program? 

1.  High  School  4*  Parent 

2.  Guidance  Counselor  5*  Community  Progress  Center 

3-  Friend  6.  Other 

2.  Wiere  did  you  apply  for  the  job? 

1.  Community  Progress  Center 

2.  High  School 

3 .  Church 

4.  Other 


3.  Was  there  a  training  session  for  your  job  as  educational  aide? 

Yes  No  Don't  know 

4.  Did  you  participate  in  this  special  training  program  for  your  job  as  educa¬ 
tional  aide? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

If  yesj  who  sponsored  the  program? 


If  no,  why  didn't  you  participate? 
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2. 


5.  Hot/  prepared  do  you  feel  to  assist  in  the  classroom? 

1.  More  than  adequately  prepared 

2.  Adequately  prepared 

3-  Less  than  adequately  prepared 
A.  Not  prepared  at  all 

If  you  circled  3  or  4,  please  explain  v/hy. 


6.  Do  you  have  any  specific  assigned  duties  to  perform  each  day? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

List  them: 


7.  Wliat  are  your  present  responsibilities  as  you  see  them? 

1.  Teach  entire  class 

2.  Teach  individual  students 

3-  Assist  teacher 

4-  Prepare  materials 
5.  Other 


8.  How  many  classes  are  you  assigned  to  each  day? 

9.  Do  you  assist  in  Math _ Reading _ or  other _ 

(check  one  or  fill  in  other) 

10.  In  what  way  do  you  feel  you  can  contribute  to  the  program? 


11.  Specifically,  how  do  you  feel  you  can  help  the  students  in  the  classroom? 
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3. 


12.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  the  program  will  help  the  students  this  summer? 


13.  Do  you  think  that  you  will  benefit  from  this  program? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

If  yes,  in  what  way? 


If  no,  why? 


14.  VJhat  would  you  like  to  be? 


15.  tJhat  do  you  think  you  will  be? 


16.  Do  you  intend  to  continue  your  education  in  the  fall? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

If  yes,  where  do  you  plan  to  go  to  school? 


If  no,  what  do  you  plan  to  do? 
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code 

(Leave  blaik^ 

THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Reaearch  and  Evaluation  Services 
Summer  Day  Elementary  School-1967 
Educational  Aides  Questionnaire 


Name _ 

Addr e  s  s _ 

Age _  Summer  Class 

Former  High  School _ 

Date  of  Graduation 


Male _ Female 

Summer  School 


Teacher 


Borough 


(Circle  appropriate  answer) 

la.  Did  you  participate  in  a  pre-service  training  session  for  your  job  as 
an  educational  aide? 

1-  yes 

2-  no 

lb»  If  yes,  check  areas  in  which  you  were  trained, 

1-  in  teaching  reading 

2-  in  teaching  arithmatic 

3-  in  assisting  teacher 

k-  in  handling  behavior  problems 

5-  in  operating  machines  (please  specify  machines ) 

6-  others  (please  specify) 


2,  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  that  your  supervising  teacher  permitting 
you  to  utilize  your  abilities? 

1-  completely 

2-  most  of  the  time 

3-  some  of  the  time 

U-  very  little  of  the  time 

3a,  Were  you  observed  in  the  classroom  by  the  teacher-trainer? 

1-  yes 

2-  no 

3b.  If  yes,  how  often  ?  (record  answer  in  number  of  times  per  summer ) 

U.  How  would  you  evaluate  the  supervision  and  training  given  to  you  by 
yo\ir  teacher-trainer? 

1-  excellent 

2-  good 

3-  fair 
U-  poor 
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5.  Who  WM  the  major  source  of  help  to  you  in  learning  your  job? 

1-  teacher-trainer 

2-  teacher  I  wcirked  with 

3“  principal  (if  different  form  teacher-trainer ) 
a-  experience 
5-  other  (specify  who) 

6.  How  prepared  do  you  feel  you  were  to  assist  in  the  classroom’ 

1-  more  than  adequately  prepared 

2-  adequately  prepared 

3-  less  than  adequately  prepared 
h-  not  prepared  at  all 

7.  List, in  order  of  time  spent,  the  J  major  activities  you  did  this  summer < 

2- 

3- 

8.  Specifically,  how  do  you  feel  you  have  helped  the  students  in  the 
classroom? 


9.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  the  program  haa  helped  the  students  this 
summer? 


10a*  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  benefitted  from  this  program? 

1-  yes 

2-  no 

10b.  If  yes,  in  what  way? 


10c,  If  no,  in  what  way?  Why? 


11,  Has  this  experience  affected  your  career  goals? 

1-  yes 

2-  no 
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12». Based  on  this  experience  I  have  (select  the  1  most  appropriate  phrase) 

1-  decided  to  go  into  teaching  ” 

2-  decided  not  to  go  into  teaching 

3-  decided  to  remain  an  educational  aide 
U-  dther  (explain) 

12b.  If  you  have  decided  to  go  into  teaching,  what  preparation  do  you 
t.hink  you  will  require? 


12c.  Where  do  you  plan  to  get  this  preparation? 


13.  How  much  formal  education  have  you  received?  (circle  last  level 
completed) 

1-  eighth  grade  or  less 

2-  some  high  school 

3-  high  school  graduate 
U-  I ' 2  years  of  college 

5- 3  4  of  college 

6-  Others  (e.g,  professional  training) 

lU.  What  were  the  major  strengths  of  the  educational  aides  program? 


15.  What  were  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  educational  aides  program? 


16,  What  recommendations  would  you  make  for  improving  the  educational 
aide  program? 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

OF 

THE  CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10031 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 


August  8,  1967 


Dear  Teacher-Trainer, 

We  find  we  must  ask  you  for  your  asisistance  in  providing  us  wi,th  final 
evaluative  information  regarding  the  role  of  the  teacher*"trainer  and 
educational  aide  in  relation  to  the  SPES  program.  This  information  is 
vital  for  the  successful  implementation  of  any  future  SPES  program. 

Let  us  assure  you  that  your  opinions  will  be  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Because  of  the  deadlines  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Board  of  Education,  we 
would  appreciate  receiving  your  completed  questionnaires  no  later  than 
August  20,  '  '  '  ' 


The  members  of  our  research  staff  will  be  preparing  summaries  of  the 
data  obtained  from  Teacher-Trainers,  If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  this 
summary,  please  print  your  name  and  address  below  and  enclose  it  with 
your  completed  questionnaire. 

Thanking  you  for  your  assistance,  I  remain 


Name 

Address 


T.T 
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code 


THB  CITY  COLL’'GE 

Office  of  research  and  Evaluation  Services 
Summer  Day  Elementary  School-1967 
Teacher-trainer  questionnaire 


Name 


Address 


Age  Summer  Class_ 

Regular  School. 


I'fele  Female 


Summer  School 


Regular  Claaa_ 
Borough _ 


(Circle  appropriate  answer) 

la,  How  prepared  do  you  fell  you  were  to  train  the  aides? 

1-  more  than  adequately  prepared 

2-  adequately  prepared 

3-  less  than  adequately  prepared 

(If  items  1  or  2'  are  checked) 

lb,  ^hat  single  factor  most  accounts  for  your  feeling  of  preparedness? 

1-  the  quality  and  amount  of  the  pre-service  orientation  and 
training 

2-  prior  experience 

3-  other  (please  specify) 

(If  item  3  checked) 

lc,  ^hat  single  factor  m.ost  accounts  for  yoxir  feeling  of  unpreparedness? 

1-  deficient  pre-service  orientation  and  training 

2-  lack  of  experience 

3-  other  (please  specify) 

2*  To  vjhat  degree  did  your  expectation  of  the  work  involved  with  this 

program  coincide  with  the  actual  amount  of  work  that  needed  to  be  done? 

1-  there  was  more  work  than  I  anticipated 

2-  there  was  less  work  than  I  anticipated 

3-  there  was  much  work  but  it  was  anticipated 

U-  there  was  little  work  but  it  was  anticipated 

3a,  At  the  onset  of  the  program  hovj  manyeducational  aides  were  assigned  to 
your  school?  _ 

3b.  Novt  that  the  program  is  nearing  completion  how  many  aides  do  3rou  have  in 
your  school?  _ 


I4  From  where  were  the  aides  recruited  (church  groups,  Haryou,  etc,) 
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5*  How  effectively  have  the  aides  c^erated  in  your  school’ 

1-  very  effectively 

2-  somewhat  effectively 

3-  with  little  effectiveness 
ii-  not  effective  at  all 

6.  How  would  you  characterize  the  ratio  of  teacher-trainers  to  aides? 

1-  there  are  too  many  aides  to  a  teacher  trainer 

2-  there  are  too  fevj  aides  to  a  teacher  trainer 

3-  the  ratio  is  fine  as  is 

7a*  Did  you  observe  the  aides  in  the  classroom? 

1-  yes 

2-  no 

(If  yes) 

7b*  How  often  (record  answer  in  number  of  times  this  summer)  ? 


8,  In  what  areas  do  you  feel  that  the  aides  can  operate  most  effectively? 

1,  Relieving  teachers  of  paper  wDrk 

2,  Providing  individual  instruction  to  children  who  need  it, 

3,  Monitorial  duites  e.g.  watching  the  children  in  tte  yard. 

U.  In  assuming  the  role  of  a  second  teacher 

5.  Other  (please  specify) 


9a.  Do  you  feel  that  you  had  adequate  time  for  supervision? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

9b.  If  No,  why  not? 


10,  VJhat  kinds  of  problems  did  the  educational  aides  most  frequently  express? 


11.  How  might  the  pre  service  teacher-trainer  orientation  and  traning  program 
be  improved? 


12.  Hov7  might  the  teacher -trainer/ed. -aide  program  be  improved? 
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THE  CITY  COLI£GE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation 

Suramar  School  PrO(^rara  for 
Elementary  School  Pupils  Sunimar-1967 
INTERyiSW  GUIDE  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  AIDES 

1.  When  and  vdiere  did  you  get  your  training  as  an  aide? 


2c  What  was  the  nature  of  the  training  you  received? 


3c  How  related  to  the  training  is  what  you  actually  do? 


U.  How  would  you  evaluate  your  teacher-trainer?  Jii?hy? 


5.  To  what  age/grade  are  you  assigned? 


6.  How  iaaay  children  are  in  the  claos? 


regularly  attend 


7o  How  cany  other  adults  ar©  in  the  class? 
Vslio  are  they  (roles)? 


6,  What  are  your  rcssponsibilivif.s  ' 
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>  ♦ 


9.  What  problv5-,i:3  do  yea  ej-rpericnco? 


10.  How  often  do  you  finri  yourself  with  littla  to  do;’ 


11»  Do  you  feel  the  teacher  lets  yoix  use  your  skills  in  the  best  uay  possible? 
(If  yes,  hc3M?  If  not  why  not?) 


12,  Vlliat  is  the  nature  of  the  supervision  you  recei'/ed  fronv  the  teacher-trainer? 
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13 o  How  did  it  help  you? 


l4„  Were  you  observed  in  the  classroom  by  the  teacher-trainer?  How  often? 


15.  What  was  the  major  source  of  help  to  you  in  learning  and  doing  your  job? 


l6„  Has  this  experience  affected  your  own  career  goals?  In  what  way? 


17.  (if  planning  to  become  a  teacher)  How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  you 
to  acquire  the  necessary  training? 


18.  Where  planning  on  future  education? 


19.  Do  you  think  the  educational  aide  program  should  be  continued? 


20.  In  what  ways  could  the  educational  aide  program  be  improved? 


Note :  On  original  questionnaire,  questions  calling  for  extended 

comments  allowed  considerably  more  space  than  is  shown  here. 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION  SERVICES 

SUILIER  SCHOOL  PROGRAI'l  FOR 
ELEIffiOTARY  SCHOOL  PUPILS  SUMI-ER-lPo? 

Librarian  Questionnaire 


Name _ 

S  chool _ 

(Circle  appropriate  response) 

!•  a.  Were  you  a  librarian  during  the  previous  academic  year? 

1.  Yes 

2,  No 

b.  If  yes,  at  what  school? _ _ 

If  no,  what  did  you  do? 

2,  In  what  area(s)  are  you  licensed? 


3»  Did  you  receive  your  graduate  degree  in  library  science? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

If  no,  in  what  field  did  you  obtain  your  degree? 

How  many  years  of  experience  have  you  had  in  the  area  of  library  science?  _ 

Please  describe  the  goals  of  the  library  program  at  your  school*  (use  addi¬ 
tional  space  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper) 
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6,.  Did  you  attend  an  orientation  session  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  school 
period? 

1.  Yes 

2,  No 

If  yes,  for  how  many  days?  _ _ 

?•  Do  you  have  any  assistants? 

1»  Yes 
2,  No 

If  yes,  how  often  do  they  assist? 

If  no,  do  you  feel  you  needed  them? 


8,  How  often  were  you  visited  by  a  field  supervisor? 


9.  With  which  special  programs  does  the  library  work  in  conjunction?  (circle 

one  or  more) 


1,  Enrichment  program 

2,  CMffl  program 

3,  Reading  program 

Ii*  Arithmetic  program 
5.  Non-English  program 
6«,  Gifted 

10,  How  effectively  are  the  teachers  in  your  school  vrorking  in  accord  vjith  the 
library  program? 

1,  Very  effectively 
2„  Effectively 
3o  Moderately  effectively 
k,.  Slightly  effectively 

3.  Ineffectively 

11c  About  how  many  of  the  teachers  usually  accompany  the  students  to  the  library 

lo  All  of  them 
2,  Most  of  them 
3'>  Some  of  them 
U.  Few  of  them 
3o  None  of  them 

12,  How  many  of  the  teachers  are  enthusiastic  about  having  their  classes  make 
use  of  the  library? 

1,  All 

2,  Most 

3,  Some 
U.  Few 
3,  None 
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13*  Hcjw  many  classes  would  you  estimate  take  full  advantage  of  the  library 
facilities? 

1.  All 

2,  Most 
3»  Some 

Few 
5.  None 

lli.  About  how  many  students  seem  to  be  enthusiastic  about  making  use  of  the 
library? 

1.  More  than  when  program  began 

2.  About  the  same 

3.  Less  than  when  the  program  began 


1$9  How  many  of  the  students  who  visit  the  library  borrow  or  take  heme  books? 

1.  All 

2.  Most 
3»  Some 

Few 
5.  None 

16,  How  long  may  a  book  be  kept  out  of  the  library  by  a  pupil? 


17  •  Were  special  materials  obtained  for  the  library  sximmer  program? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

If  yes,  what  were  they? 


18,  Do  you  feel  that  the  materials  available  in  the  library  adequately  met  the 
needs  of  the  students? 

1.  Yes 

2,  No 

If  no,  why  not? 


19.  Please  rate  the  space  allocated  for  housing  all  library  facilities  and 
students. 

1.  Extremely  adequate 

2.  Adequate 

3.  Slightly  adequate 
U.  Less  than  adequate 
5.  Very  inadequately 
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20,  The  following  are  a  list  of  activities  which  might  have  been  employed  during 
the  course  of  the  summer  school  programt.  Please  note  the  extent  of  their 
usage  and  their  effectiveness  at  your  school.  Indicate  your  response  to 
Extent  of  Usage  by  circling  either  (1)  very  often,  (2)  often,  (3)  occasional- 
ly,  (ii)  seldom,  or  (5)  never.  Indicate  your  rating  of  "Effectiveness"  by 
circling.  Base  your  estimate  of  effectiveness  on  whatever  your  own  personal 
goals  and  standards  were  for  the  program. 


Activities 
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a)  Instructions  concerning 
use  of  librarj’-  and  its 
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b)  Independent  Research 
by  children 
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c)  Independent  browsing 
by  children 
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d)  Recreational  reading 
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e)  "Baby  Sitters  Club" 
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f)  Story  telling 
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g)  Creative  dramatics 
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h)  Recitation  of  poeraa. 
by  children 
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i)  Let  children  share 
reading 
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j)  Let  children  complete 
stories  which  you  began 
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k)  Pantomiming  stories 
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1)  Giving  talks  on  authors, 
topics,  hobbies,  etc. 
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m)  Use  of  audio-visual 
materials  &  graphic  arts. 
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3  1 
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Effectiveness 
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n)  Use  of  exhibita 

0)  Organizing  library 
squards  to  maintain 
order 

p)  Working  with  art 
and  music  teachers 

q)  Helping  parenta 
select  books  for  entire 
family 

r)  Helping  parents  select 
books  for  themselves 

s)  Other  (please  specify 
any  activities  or  pro¬ 
blems  not  covered  in 
previous  items) 


1 


1 
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21,  In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  strengths  of  the  library  program? 


22.  VJhat  are  your  suggestions  regarding  the  structure  of  the  library  program 
for  the  fututre?  How  can  it  be  improved? 


23,  Do  you  feel  that  the  library  program  was  an  effective  one? 

1.  Extremely  effective 

2.  Effective 

3.  Moderately  effective 
U.  Slightly  ineffective 

Very  ineffective 

2Ue  Please  make  any  additional  comments  or  recommendations  relative  to  the  summer 
school  library  program  that  you  feel  are  relevant. 
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SUISSR  1967  ELEMEOTARY  SCHOOL  PROGRAM  FOR  DISADVAIJTAGED  PUPILS 


IN  POVERTY  AREAS  IN  NEVJ  YORK  CITY 


During  the  summer  of  1967,  125  elementary  schools  in  New  York  City 
participated  in  a  6  week,  half-day  program,  designed  to  provide  children 
from  disadvantaged  areas  who  were  retarded  in  reading  with  additional 
instruction  in  reading,  language  arts  and  mathematics.  In  addition, 
several  schools  had  additional  component  programs  for  children  with 
special  problems  or  needs.  For  children  ^^rho  needed  assistance  vd.th 
language,  an  English  as  a  Second  Language  component  was  established  in 
58  schools,  CRMD  classes  were  provided  in  31  schools,  a  program  for 
children  id.th  greater  intellectual  potential  was  established  in  18 
schools,  and  an  Enrichment  program  provided  music  and  art  activities 
at  39  schools. 

The  evaluation  of  the  program  had  several  facets.  Gains  in 
academic  achievement  were  estimated  through  objective  testing  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  program  for  a  sample  of  children  in  the  the  third 
and  fifth  grades.  Pupil  attitudes  ^^rere  also  surveyed  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  program,  and  so  were  teacher  and  supervisor  expectations 
and  appraisal  of  the  program.  Finally,  the  quality  of  instruction  and 
in-class  functioning  vra.s  evaluated  by  observers  who  visited  classes. 

The  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  suinmer  Reading  and 
I4athematics  program  to  a  great  extent  depends  upon  the  source  from  which 
the  evaliaative  data  were  obtained.  Using  both  academic  achievement  and 
personal  and  attitudinal  improvement  as  criteria  for  success,  it  is  clear 
that  sijmmer  supervisors  gave  favorable  evaluations  of  both  pupil  progress 
and  program  effectiveness  as  did  the  teachers,  who,  while  rating  most 
areas  favorably,  did  not  do  so  to  the  same  extent  as  the  supervisors. 

Data  obtained  from  the  pupils  themselves  from  both  standardized  and  in¬ 
formal  measures  v/ere  also  favorable,  but  consistently  less  favorable 
than  ratings  by  either  teachers  or  supervisors. 

Based  upon  standardized  test  score  data  in  achievement,  statis¬ 
tically  significant  mean  gains  in  reading  were  obtained  only  for  third 
graders  and,  in  arithmetic,  statistically  significant  mean  gains  v/ere 
obtained  only  for  fifth  graders.  Moreover,  those  gains  which  were  found 
to  be  statistically  significant  represented  in  one  instance  an  increase 
of  about  one  and  one-half  months,  and  two  of  the  three  statistically 
significant  differences  represented  gains  of  less  than  one  month.  These 
gains  i^ere  considerably  less  than  what  either  the  teacher  or  supervisors 
expected  and,  in  some  sense,  must  therefore  represent  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  summer  program  to  achieve  expected  gains  in  academic  achievement. 

In  no  instance  was  dramatic  improvement  shown  and  basically,  where  gains 
were  made,  they  were  similar  to  what  would  have  been  expected  in  the  same 
period  of  regular  classroom  instruction.  Follow-up  studies  during  the 
school  year  were  suggested  to  determine  the  holding  power  of  skills  that 
were  increased  or  at  least  maintained  over  the  summer. 

Ratings  based  on  classroom  observations  did  not  reveal  differences 
in  the  quality  of  instruction  between  classes  in  the  Summer  Program  and 
classes  observed  in  similar  schools  during  the  regular  school  year.  In 


general,  observers  rated  the  quality  of  instruction  in  the  summer  schools 
as  average  or  slightly  above  average.  Ratings  of  the  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion  did  not  differ  for  third  and  fifth  grade  classes  observed,  suggesting 
that  any  effort  to  explain  achievement  differences  by  differences  in  the 
quality  of  instruction  provided  is  inadequate  and  perhaps  false. 

Teachers  believed  that,  in  general,  most  or  all  of  their  children 
made  at  least  some  noticeable  improvement  in  their  attitudes  toward  school 
and  education,  personal  and  emotional  development  and  level  of  aspiration. 
VJhile  pupil  responses  to  the  attitude  inventory  did  not  support  these 
changes  reported  by  teachers,  at  least  in  terms  of  attitudes  toward  school, 
in  large  part,  this  was  attributable  to  the  unexpectedly  high  percentage  of 
positive  initial  responses  on  the  attitude  inventory.  Because  of  this 
there  was  little  room  for  improvement  to  be  observed.  It  v/as  felt  that 
with  more  reliable  and  sensitive  measuring  devices,  teacher  estimates  of 
growth  might  have  been  substantiated. 

To  come  to  some  overall  evaluation  of  the  Reading  and  Mathematics 
program,  one  must  adopt  one  of  two  views  as  to  its  fimction.  If  it  is  seen 
as  a  simple  extension  of  the  regular  school  year,  these  data  suggest 
that  it  functioned  with  reasonable  effectiveness.  The  data  indicate  that 
the  quality  of  instruction  was  comparable  to  that  during  the  year, 
academic  achievement  was  about  what  v/ould  be  expected  for  the  amount  of 
direct  instructional  time,  and  attendance  was  comparable.  If,  however, 
one  considers  the  aim  of  the  program  to  create  a  different  kind  of  school 
setting  and  experience,  or  if  one  aspires,  as  did  the  resolution  suggesting 
the  program,  to  develop  "creative,  innovative  teaching  methods"^  then  this 
program  did  not  succeed.  Neither  observers  nor  staff  reported  significant 
innovative  developments,  and  so,  in  this  sense,  the  program  did  not  develop 
as  intended,  and  this  fact  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  lack  of  any 
dramatic  breakthrough  in  the  academic  areas  concerned. 

The  separate  evaluations  of  the  component  programs  ^^rere  consis¬ 
tently  positive.  IJhether  based  on  the  data  provided  by  observers  who 
visited  classes,  or  on  the  evaluations  provided  by  teachers  and  administra¬ 
tors,  the  impression  received  is  of  programs  xvith  clear  objectives,  of 
lessons  planned  to  realize  these  objectives,  and  of  children  responding 
well  to  these  programs  of  instruction. 


1.  Resolution  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
May  2,  1967. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  report  of  an  evaluation  conducted  during  the  summer  of 
1967  of  the  Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High  School  and  Intermediate 
School  Pupils  under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  The  program  was  conducted  in  11  New  York  City  Schools  in  designated 
poverty  areas. 

The  study  was  designed  to  evaluate  the  quality  of  the  remedial  in¬ 
struction  program  in  reading  and  mathematics,  and  to  measure  changes  in 
achievement  of  public  and  nonpublic  school  children  who  had  failed  during 
the  regular  school  year.  One  of  the  secondary  concerns  of  the  evaluation 
was  to  assess  changes  in  pupil  attitude  towards  school,  and  changes  in 
their  educational  and  vocational  aspirations. 

The  Summer  Junior  High  School  Program 

Summer  Junior  High  Schools  staffed  by  regularly  assigned  educational 
personnel  have  been  in  existence  in  all  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City 
for  the  past  eight  years.  The  program  offers  instruction  during  a  five 
and  one-half  week  period  for  all  students  who  have  failed  specific  sub¬ 
jects  during  the  regular  school  year  or  who  have  not  met  the  standards 
for  promotion  set  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  1967,  11  of  the  22  summer  schools  serving  15,008  pupils  were  de¬ 
signated  to  receive  federal  support  and  called  Summer  Institutes. 
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These  institutes  included  11  schools, (lO  junior  high  schools  and  one 
intermediate  school)  enrolling  pupils  from  the  poverty  areas  of  four 
boroughs;  Manhattan,  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  In  addition,  a  spe¬ 
cial  Creative  Arts  Academy,  located  at  the  High  School  of  Music  and  Art 
in  Manhattan,  was  established.  Public  and  nonpublic  school  pupils  were 
eligible  to  participate. 

In  the  Summer  Institutes,  students  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  up  failure  in  credit  subjects.  The  credit  subjects  offered  during 
the  sehool  year  were  ;  English,  mathematics,  foreign  languages, science, 
social  studies,  industrial  arts,  typing,  and  music.  Two  noncredit 
courses!  in  Reading,  and  English  as  a  second  language  were  included  in 
the  program  in  response  to  needs  of  the  student  population  of  the  city 
schools . 

In  the  Creative  Arts  Academy,  a  novel  enrichment  program  was 
established  to  encourage  creative  experience  in  music,  art,  drama, and 
creative  writing.  Children  reading  on  or  near  grade  level  were  re¬ 
cruited  on  a  citywide  basis  from  public  and  nonpublic  schools.  The 
Academy  provided  a  program  of  "majors"  in  listed  subjects.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  literary  magazine,  a  dramatic  production,  an  art  exhibit, 
and  a  performance  by  the  orchestra  and  chorus  were  the  culminating 
activities  of  the  program. 

^The  courses  in  industrial  arts,  typing,  music,  and  English  as  a  second 
language  were  not  offered  in  all  institutes. 
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Objectives  of  the  Program 

The  primary  goal  of  the  Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High  School 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupils  was  to  produce  changes  in  a  positive  di¬ 
rection  in  academic  achievement,  attitudes  toward  school,  and  educational 
and  vocational  aspirations  of  two  groups  of  disadvantaged  children.  One 
group  consisted  of  children  from  public  and  nonpublic  schools  who  had  had 
difficulty  in  learning  because  of  reading  retardation  or  who  had  failed 
specific  subjects  and  were  recommended  by  their  home  school  for  summer 
study.  The  second  group  consisted  of  children  who  had  made  satisfactory 
progress  in  schools,  were  reading  on  or  near  their  grade  level,  and  had 
high  academic  potential  and  interest;  for  these  children,  the  program  of 
the  Creative  Arts  Academy  was  established. 

School  Organization 

The  school  day  consisted  of  three  consecutive  90-niinute  periods. 
Teachers  were  assigned  to  all  three  periods  of  instruction  and  pupils 
were  registered  for  one  or  two  of  these  periods,  arranged  consecutively. 
Libraries,  staffed  by  duly  licensed  librarians,  were  open  from  8:00  A.M. 
to  12:30  P.M.  or  from  8:30  A.M.  to  1:00  P.M. ,  according  to  the  individual 
school  day. 

A  supervisor  in  charge  of  each  Summer  Institute  had  primary  responsi 
bility  for  the  administration  and  supervision  of  the  instructional  program 
Classes  of  approximately  twenty  pupils  were  taught  by  teachers  licensed  in 
the  subjects  offered. 
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One  innovation  of  the  summer  program  was  the  assignment  of  recent 
(June  1967)  high  school  graduates  living  in  poverty  areas  to  assist 
classroom  teachers  by  working  with  children  on  a  one-to-one  basis. 
Twenty-five  persons  were  to  be  chosen  from  each  of  the  communities 
served  by  a  Summer  Institute  to  work  as  educational  aides. 

Before  the  end  of  the  summer,  244  educational  aides  were  employed 
in  the  11  institutes.  They  were  paid  two  dollars  per  hour  for  a  five 
and  one-half  hour  school  day.  The  six  Title  I  schools  in  the  sample 
were  assigned  113  recent  high  school  graduates  as  aides. 

The  eligibility  requirements  stated  that  "only  those  recent  high 
school  graduates  who  reside  in  highly  impacted  poverty  areas,  and  who 
are  in  financial  need  to  continue  their  education  are  eligible  for 
such  employment...  They  will  be  assigned  to  assist  teachers  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis  in  academic  subjects  as  well  as  music,  art,  typing  and 

p 

industrial  arts." 

The  office  of  the  project  coordinator  was  responsible  for  recruiting 
and  interviewing  aids  recommended  by  Community  Progress  Centers  and  prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  home  schools,  and  assigning  aides  to  schools  that  were 
closest  to  their  residence.  The  duties  of  the  aides  were  broadened  to 
include  many  that  were  of  assistance  to  the  administrator  of  individual 
schools . 

The  Creative  Arts  Academy  was  under  the  supervision  of  a  supervisor 
in  charge  and  an  assistant  (a  licensed  principal  and/or  an  assistant  to 

^Directive  from  Staff  Superintendent,  June  1,  I967. 
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principal)  who  were  responsible  for  the  administrative  and  instructional 
programs.  General  assistants  (chairmen  of  departments),  licensed  in 
music,  art  and  English  language  arts,  assisted  the  principal  in  the  in¬ 
structional  program.  A  licensed  teaching  staff  provided  instruction  in 
instrumental  and  vocal  music,  fine  arts,  English  language  arts,  typing, 
and  industrial  arts  to  classes  of  approximately  twenty  pupils.  In 
addition,  four  artists,  musicians,  and  news  reporters  living  in  the 
communities  served  as  consultants  to  the  program.  Full  use  was  to  be 
made  of  the  city's  cultural  resources  through  trips.  Guest  artists 
were  to  be  invited  to  the  school.  A  project  coordinator  was  responsible 
for  the  overall  supervision  of  the  program. 
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CHAPTER  II 

EVALUATION  PROCEDURES 

Objectives  of  the  Evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  the  summer  program  had  five  main  objectives: 

(l)  to  describe  the  methods  used  to  implement  the  objectives  of  the 
Summer  Institutes;  (2)  to  assess  the  quality  of  instruction;  (3)  to 
estimate  the  extent  and  direction  of  change  in  achievement  in  reading 
and  mathematics,  attitudes  toward  school,  and  the  educcational  and  vo¬ 
cational  aspirations  of  the  students  in  the  program;  (4)  to  discover 
the  reactions  of  supervisors,  teachers,  and  students  to  the  summer 
program;  and  (5)  to  determine  the  initial  and  final  pupil  registers 
and  attendance  in  remedial  and  enrichment  subjects. 

Selection  of  Schools  and  Classes  for  Evaluation 

During  the  first  week  of  the  program,  the  principals  of  the  11 
Summer  Institutes  were  advised  of  the  evaluation  study  and  were  re¬ 
quested  to  complete  and  return  a  census-registration  form,  indicating 
the  subjects  being  given  and  the  number  of  pupils  registered  for  each. 
Copies  of  the  school  organization  sheets,  listing  class  and  teaching 
assignments,  were  also  requested  at  this  time. 

Six  Summer  Institutes  were  then  selected  for  evaluation  on  the 
basis  of  three  criteria:  physical  location  by  borough,  total  pupil 
enrollment,  and  range  of  subjects  offered.  The  six  included  five 
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junior  high  school  Summer  Institutes,  one  each  in  the  Bronx,  Manhattan, 
and  Queens,  and  two  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  only  Intermediate  School  in  the 
program.  The  schools  offered  a  wide  selection  of  credit  and  noncredit 
subjects  on  the  sixth-,  seventh-  and  ei^tb^rade  levels.  They  varied  in 
size,  ranging  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  pupil  register  of  the  H 
federally  funded  schools. 

Within  the  sample  schools,  39  classes  in  reading  and  33  classes  in 
mathematics  were  selected  to  represent  the  different  levels  of  pupil 
achievement  shown  on  the  school  organization  sheets  and  confirmed  in 
telephone  conversations  with  supervisors.  Table  1  shows  the  number  and 
location  of  schools  in  the  program  and  in  the  sample  of  six,  studied  in 
this  evaluation.  Table  2  shows  the  number  and  location  of  reading  and 
mathanatics  classes  selected  for  study  from  this  sample  of  six  schools. 


Table  1 

Number  and  Location  of  Schools  in  tbs  11  Title  I 
Summer  Institutes  and  in  the  Sample 


Level  and 
Borough 

Total  Number  of 

Schools  in  Program* 

Number  of 

Schools  in  Sample 

Junior 

Manhattan 

2 

1 

Bronx 

2 

1 

Brooklyn 

5 

2 

Queens 

1 

1 

Intermediate 

1 

1 

Total 

11 

6 

*  "Location  of  Schools,"  Project  Proposal,  Summer  Program  for 
Junior  High  and  Intermediate  School  Pupils.  New  York:  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education,  196?. 
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Table  2 


Number  and  Location  of  Reading  and  Mathematics  Classes 
Selected  for  Study  in  the  Sample  Schools. 


Level  and 
Borough 

Reading 

Classes 

Mathematics  Classes 

Total  Number 
of  Classes 
in  Sample 

Number 

Selected  for 
Study 

Total  Number 
of  Classes 
in  Sample 

Number 
Selected 
for  Study 

Junior 

Manhattan 

13 

6 

10 

9 

Bronx 

10 

6 

4 

4 

Brooklyn 

4? 

15 

32 

11 

Queens 

10 

6 

3 

3 

Intermediate 

11 

6 

6 

6 

Total 

91 

39 

55 

33 

Data  Collection 

The  data  were  collected  in  three  stages: 

1.  A  two-day  visit  to  each  of  the  six  sample  schools  was  made  during 
the  first  week  of  the  summer  program.  On  the  first  day^a  team  of  two 
examiners^  administered  questionnaires  to  559  children  in  the  selected 
reading  and  mathematics  classes  and  to  educational  aides  assigned  to 
each  school.  On  the  second  day,  the  same  team  administered  a  standard¬ 
ized  achievement  test  in  mathematics  to  664  pupils  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades.  At  the  request  of  the  evaluation  program  coordinator, 

-*-All  examiners  were  graduate  students  in  School  Psychology  programs. 

All  had  preparation  and  experience  in  group  testing. 
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the  scores  on  the  standardized  reading  tests  administered  hy  the  school 
staff  during  the  first  week  of  summer  school  were  made  available^  and 
are  used  in  this  study  as  the  pretest  reading  scores. 

2.  During  the  first  week  in  August,  each  sample  school  was  visited 
for  two  days  by  a  team  of  two,  an  educator  and  a  social  scientist.  Each 
observer  independently  visited  three  reading  and  mathematics  classes, 
for  a  total  of  six  classes  in  each  school,  or  36  classes  in  all.  At 
different  times  during  the  two  days,  interviews  were  conducted  with  the 
principal,  educational  aides,  and  with  ten  pupils  from  each  of  the  ob¬ 
served  classes.  Six  guidance  counselors  and  two  reading  consultants  were 
interviewed  independently  by  the  team  during  this  period.  In  addition, 

67  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  reading  and  mathematics  teachers 
and  to  the  11  librarians  assigned  to  the  six  schools.  Self-addressed 
stamped  envelopes  were  included  with  each  questionnaire  together  with  a 
letter  requesting  their  return  within  three  days.  Teachers  and  librarians 
were  assured  that  all  information  received  would  be  treated  as  confidential 
and  that  all  data  would  be  reported  in  a  manner  to  insure  anonymity.  Fifty- 
seven  questionnaires  were  completed  and  returned  by  the  teachers.  All  the 
librarians  completed  and  returned  their  ques  Honnaires. 

3.  Teams  of  two  evaluators  administered  posttests  to  pupils  during  a 
two-to  four-day  period  in  the  fifth  week  of  the  program. 


^The  evaluation  staff  is  grateful  to  Mr.  Bernard  Fox,  Administrator  of 
the  program,  and  to  the  supervisors  and  teachers  involved,  for  making 
these  data  available. 
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The  posttests  included  the  standardized  test  in  mathematics,  intermediate 
and  advanced  level,  which  was  administered  to  the  pupils  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  who  had  received  the  pretest.  Standardized  achievement 
tests  in  reading  were  administered  in  those  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
classes  where  pretesting  had  been  completed.  In  addition, questionnaires 
were  readministered  to  642  pupils  and  8?  educational  aides. 

Bases  for  Evaluation 

The  evaluation  of  the  program  had  nine  elements  and  involved  l6  in- 

3 

struments.  The  nine  elements  are  discussed  below: 

1.  Implementation  of  the  Program:  The  school  organization,  instructional 
program  and  school  population  and  personnel  were  described  through  two  inter¬ 
views  with  the  project  coordinator.^  The  staff  coordinators  for  reading, 
mathematics,  and  educational  aides  were  interviewed  by  a  member  of  the 
evaluation  team  after  the  Summer  Institutes  had  started.  All  information 
was  recorded  on  a  Coordinator  *  s  Interview  Guide  (Appendix  B) .  Written  di¬ 
rectives  to  administrative  staff,  curriculum  guides,  and  other  communi¬ 
cations  with  Summer  Institute  personnel  were  made  available  by  the  coordinator 
of  the  program. 

^Copies  of  all  instruments  other  than  the  standardized  tests  appear  in 
Appendix  B. 

^These  interviews  were  conducted  by  the  Evaluation  Project  Director, 

Mrs.  Weinberg. 
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staff  qualifications,  licensing,  educational  background,  job  experience 
and  responsibilities  were  determined  through  questionnaires  and  in  personal 
interviews  with  special  staff  in  the  schools. 

2.  Quality  of  Instruction  ard  Teacher-Child  Functioning:  Twelve  observers, 
in  teams  of  two,  visited  a  total  of  l8  reading  and  17  mathematics  classes 
in  six  schools  in  a  two-day  visit  during  the  fourth  week  of  the  program. 
Their  observations  of  sixth-,  seventh-,  and  eighth- grade  classes  were  re¬ 
corded  on  the  Individual  Lesson  Observation  Report,  and  provided  information 
on  the  topic  of  the  lesson,  the  quality  of  the  lesson  ,  and  on  12  different 
aspects  of  teacher-child  functioning.  (See  Appendix  B. ) 

3.  Achievement  in  Reading:  Initial  estimates  of  achievement  for  seventh-, 
eighth-,  and  ninth-grade  students  in  the  noncredit  reading  course  were 
based  on  scores  obtained  on  the  Word  Knowledge  and  Reading  Comprehension 
subtests  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  (MAT)  in  reading.  The  Inter¬ 
mediate  level  of  the  test,  form  CM,  was  administered  during  the  first  week 
by  the  reading  staff  of  the  Institutes.  Initial  scores  were  available  for 
1266  pupils. 

After  four  weeks,  foimi  BM  of  the  MAT  in  reading.  Intermediate  level, 
was  administered  to  620  children  in  3^  classes  of  five  ^  schools  by  pro¬ 
ject  staff.  Complete  pre-  and  posttest  data  were  available  for  479  pupils. 

^One  sample  school  was  omitted  from  the  analysis  because  of  inconsistency 
in  recording  pupils'  initial  scores.  One  class  was  dropped  from  the 
original  sample  because  of  problems  in  administering  the  posttest. 
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The  number  of  children  who  qualified  for  promotion  certificates  and 
diplomas  was  based  on  the  reading  levels  set  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

4,  Achievement  in  Mathematics:  Pupils  registered  for  the  course  in 
sixth-,  seventh-,  and  eighth-grade  mathematics  were  repeating  the  course 
because  of  failure  during  the  regular  school  year.  In  order  to  receive 
credit  for  the  course,  the  students  had  to  pass  a  citywide  final  exam¬ 
ination  prepared  for  each  of  the  two  grade  levels  on  topics  from  the 
second  half  of  the  course  syllabus. 

The  computation  subtest  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  in 
arithmetic,  intermediate  and  advanced  levels,  form  BM,  was  used  as  a 
pretest  to  estimate  achievement.  The  project  staff  administered  the 
test  during  the  first  week  of  the  session  to  622  pupils  in  34  classes. 
(One  more  class  than  originally  planned  for  testing  in  Table  2.) 

After  four  weeks,  form  CM  of  th-q  test  was  administered  by  project 
staff  to  539  pupils  in  the  same  34  classes.  Pre-  and  posttest  scores 
were  available  for  339  pupils. 

The  number  of  pupils  who  passed  the  course  and  received  promotional 
credit  in  sixth-,  seventh-,  and  eighth-grade  mathematics  was  determined 
from  the  final  report  of  ihe  Board  of  Education. 

5.  School  Staff  Appraisal  of  Program;  The  two-member  team  of  ob¬ 
servers  Jointly  interviewed  six  principals  and  conducted  individual  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  the  special  staff.  Six  guidance  couselors  and  two 
reading  consultants  (only  two  schools  had  reading  consultants)  were 
interviewed  and  their  comments  recorded  on  a  special  staff  interview 
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guide.  All  program  personnel  interviewed  were  asked  to  rate  the  program, 
identify  its  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and  offer  recommendations  for  change. 

The  school  class  schedule  (three  consecutive  ninety-minute  periods) did 
not  permit  individual  interviews  with  the  teaching  staff  without  disruption 
of  the  school  program.  Therefore,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  teachers  of 
sixth-,  seventh-,  and  eighth-grade  reading  and  mathematics  classes  asking 
them  to  rate  the  program  and  its  effects  on  the  attitudes  and  academic 
achievement'  of  the  pupils.  Opportunities  were  provided  for  a  qualitative 
rating  of  the  Summer  Institutes  Program. 

The  11  librarians  were  also  asked  to  comment,  by  questionnaire,  on  the 
available  materials  and  use  of  their  services  by  teachers  and  pupils,  and  on 
the  reading  program. 

All  members  of  the  staff  were  asked  to  rate  12  aspects  of  the  summer 
school  program,  including  organization,  instructional  procedures  and  ma¬ 
terials,  availability  of  special  staff,  and  school  plant.  Their  ratings 
and  comments  were  recorded  in  interview  and  questionnaire  guides  (Appendix  B) . 

6.  Children's  Apprais&l  of  the  Program:  Questionnaires  were  admin¬ 
istered  to  pupils  in  sixth-,  seventh-,  and  eighth-grade  reading  and  mathe¬ 
matics  classes  by  the  members  of  the  evaluation  team  during  the  first  week 
of  the  program.  The  questionnaires  could  be  understood  by  pupils  reading 
at  a  third  grade  level.  Reasons  for  attending  and  anticipatory  feelings 
about  the  program  were  studied.  The  questionnaire  was  readministered 
during  the  fifth  week  of  the  program  to  assess  change,  if  any,  in  reasons 
for  attendance  and  opinion  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  Three 
hundred  forty-nine  paired  pre-  and  postquestionnaires  were  used  in  the 
analysis  of  pupil  ratings. 
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In  addition,  on  the  basis  of  the  response  to  the  first  administration 
of  the  pupil  questionnaire,  five  students  from  each  reading  class  and  five 
students  from  each  mathematics  class  were  selected  to  discuss  their  re¬ 
actions  to  the  program.  The  purpose  of  these  discussions  was  to  provide 
an  estimate  of  the  reliability  of  the  answers  to  the  pupil  questionnaire 
and  to  offer  the  pupils  an  opportunity  for  free  response.  The  team's  social 
scientist  led  the  discussion  while  the  other  team  members  recorded  pupil 
responses. 

7.  Appraisal  of  Children's  Attitudes,  Educational  and  Vooational 
Aspirations ;  Two  kinds  of  data  were  obtained  on  expectation  of  success, 
and  educational  and  vocational  aspirations.  One  consisted  of  ratings  of 
pupils  by  guidance  counselors  and  teachers  (obtained  in  personal  inter¬ 
views  and  written  questionnaires)  during  the  fourth  week  of  the  summer 
program.  The  second  was  obtained  from  the  pupils  themselves  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  end  of  the  program.  On  the  Pupil  Q,ue s t ionnair e  (Appendix  B) 
they  indicated  their  job  preference,  and  their  plans  and  desires  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  school,  as  well  as  their  attitudes  toward  the  summer  program. 

Pre-  and  posttest  results  for  a  matched  sample  of  3^9  pupils  were 
analyzed  for  level  and  change  in  attitudes,  and  educational  and  vocational 
aspirations . 

8.  Educational  Aides:  The  functioning  and  effectiveness  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  aides  was  evaluated  indirectly  through  opinions  elicited  from  tne 
six  principals,  47  teachers,  and  six  guidance  counselors  in  interviews 
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and  questionnaires.  This  component  of  the  program  was  also  evaluated 
through  questionnaires  administered  to  102  aides  during  the  first  week 
of  the  Summer  Institutes  and  to  92  aides  during  the  fifth  week  of  the 
program.  Forty- six  matched  pre-  and  postquestionnaires  were  analyzed. 
In  addition,  a  member  of  the  observation  team  conducted  discussions 
with  the  educational  aides  in  each  of  the  six  sample  schools  during 
the  third  week.  The  aides  recorded  their  own  answers  to  questions 
discussed  in  the  group  session.  The  consistency  of  their  responses  on 
different  measures  helped  establish  the  reliability  of  the  educational 
aides  questionnaire. 

9.  Attendance:  Attendance  records  were  obtained  from  the  Board 
of  Education’s  Bureau  of  Attendance.  The  final  attendance  records 
were  summarized  in  the  report  of  the  coordinator  of  the  summer  pro¬ 
gram,  which  is  included  in  Appendix  A. 

Instruments 

Sixteen  instruments  were  used  in  this  study.  The  observers 
completed  the  following: 

1.  Individual  Lesson  Observation  Record 

2.  Principals’  Interview  Guide 

3.  Reading  Consultant  Interview  Guide 

4.  Guidance  Counselor  Interview  Guide 

5.  Interviewers’  Qualitative  Report 
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The  children  completed  the  following: 

1.  Pupil  Prequestionnaire 

2.  Pupil  written  form  after  discussion 

3.  Pupil  Postquestionnaire 

4.  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  in  Reading 

5.  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests  in  mathematics 

The  educational  aides  completed  the  following: 

1.  Educational  Aide  Prequestionnaire 

2.  Educational  Aide  written  form  after  discussion 

3.  Educational  Aide  Postquestionnaire 

The  Evaluation  team  completed  a  School  Qualitative  Report  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  program. 

Analysis  of  Data 

In  general,  achievement  data  collected  from  the  Summer  Institutes 
were  analyzed  and  will  be  reported  both  by  school  and  by  the  combined 
responses  for  the  five  schools  that  constituted  the  reading  samp]e  , 
and  the  six  schools  that  made  up  the  mathematics  sample.  All  data 
collected  from  supervisory,  teaching,  and  special  staff  were  grouped 
and  reported  as  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  six  summer  institutes. 

Data  collected  from  instruments  administered  to  pupil  and  educa¬ 
tional  aides  were  also  grouped  and  reported  for  the  combined  school 
sample  only. 

Throughout  the  study,  only  data  from  children  who  completed  both 
pre-  and  posttests  (or  postquestionnaires were  used  to  evaluate  changes 
in  pupil  achievement, attitudes, and  educational  and  vocational  aspirations. 
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Orientation  of  Examiners  and  Observers 

Special  directions  were  given  to  examiners  at  two  orientation 
sessions.  They  were  instructed  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  study 
and  the  role  of  the  pupil  in  the  evaluation,  emphasizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  pupils'  contribution. 

Two  days  for  initial  and  final  testing  were  used  to  familiarize 
the  pupil  with  the  testing  team.  On  the  first  day,  the  pupil 
questionnaires  and  the  questionnaires  to  educational  aides  were  ad¬ 
ministered  in  all  the  schools.  On  the  second  day,  the  achievement 
tests  were  given  according  to  the  directions  in  the  testing  manual. 

One  orientation  session  was  held  for  the  observers.  Special 
directions  were  given  for  the  administration  of  the  discussion  guide 
in  interviews with  pupils  and  educational  aides  to  support  and  encourage 
the  expression  of  their  personal  opinions. 
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CHAPTER  III 
FINDINGS 

In  this  chapter^ data  will  be  presented  for  each  of  the  nine 
elements  of  evaluation  discussed  in  Chapter  II. 

1.  Implementation  of  the  Objectives  of  the  Proposal  for  the  Summer 
Institutes 

The  prevailing  practices  of  the  Summer  Institutes  with  regard 
to  staffing,  selection  of  pupil  population,  and  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  as  an  extension  of  the  school  year,  were  in  accord  with  the  ob¬ 
jectives  and  practices  stated  in  the  project  proposal.  An  examination 
of  the  reports  on  administrative  organization,  curriculum,  and  in¬ 
structional  methods  and  materials  obtained  in  interviews  and  in  writing 
from  the  project  coordinators  supported  the  conclusion  that  this  summer 
institute  program  and  the  regular  summer  school  program  were  virtually 
identical.  The  two  differences  were  the  fiscal  support  and  the  assign¬ 
ment  of  guidance  counselors  and  educational  aides  to  the  11  schools. 

The  project  coordinator  was  responsible  for  all  ten  non-Title  I 
summer  junior  high  schools,  for  the  11  Title  I  Summer  Institutes,  and 
for  the  Creative  Arts  Academy.  The  coordinator  arranged  for  the  number 
and  location  of  the  summer  institutes,  hired  all  staff,  ordered  materials, 
and  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the  ongoing  program. 
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Materials :  The  budget  for  materials  of  instruction  was  limited  by 
the  project  coordinator,  who  indicated  in  a  personal  interview  that  he 
preferred  "to  use  the  money  for  staffing,"  rather  than  for  instructional 
materials.  Principals  were  advised  to  borrow  materials  from  their  home 
schools  whenever  possible.  Therefore,  the  quantity  and  quality  of  ma¬ 
terials  varied  from  school  to  school  and  between  the  reading  and  the 
mathfflnatics  program.  When  asked  to  evaluate  the  materials  available 
for  the  reading  program,  four  of  the  principals  indicated  in  interviews 
and  questionnaires  that  the  supply  of  materials  was  "adequate"  or  "more 
than  adequate".  Four  other  principals  thought  they  were  "less  than  ade¬ 
quate".  Five  principals  stated  that  the  limited  materials  that  could 
be  ordered  did  not  arrive  in  time. 

Teachers  were  also  asked  to  rate  the  quality  of  the  reading  materials. 
Of  the  teachers,  65  per  cent  thought  the  materials  were  "very  good"  or 
"basically  satisfactory",  while  26  per  cent  thought  they  needed  "some"  or 
"considerable"  revision.  The  two  reading  consultants  stated  that  the 
materials  arrived  late,  and  felt  that  there  was  not  an  adequate  supply 
of  them. 

The  quality  and  adequacy  of  the  mathematics  materials  was  evaluated 
in  interviews  with  six  principals  and  in  questionnaires  from  22  teachers. 
Five  principals  said  that  the  materials  arrived  in  time,  but  one  said 
that  they  arrived  late.  Most  teachers  felt  that  the  materials  were  ade¬ 
quate;  64  per  cent  rated  the  materials  "basically  satisfactory"  cr  "very 
good,  as  is."  Thirty-six  per  cent  felt  they  needed  revision. 
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Staff :  All  principals  in  the  six  sample  schools  were  licensed  and 
qualified.  All  had  at  least  five  years ' experience  as  a  principal;  five 
of  the  six  principals  were  serving  as  summer  school  principals  for  the 
first  time;  the  sixth,  for  a  second  summer. 

Eighty- three  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  sample  schools  were 
licensed  in  their  subject  area  and  were  experienced  teachers.  Thirty- 
one  of  the  35  reading  teachers  were  qualified  English  teachers.  Thirteen 
of  them  had  one  to  five  years  of  experience,  while  22  of  them  had  between 
six  and  15  years  of  experience;  the  mean  was  five  years'  experience.  Six¬ 
teen  of  the  22  mathematics  teachers  were  licensed  to  teach  mathematics; 
six  of  them  were  teaching  out-of -license.  They  had  a  mean  of  five  and 
one-half  years  of  experience. 

The  teachers'  questionnaire  guide,  completed  by  all  (35)  reading 
teachers  and  all  (22)  mathematics  teachers,  asked  how  they  viewed  their 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  special  needs  of  their  pupils.  The 
responses  varied  from  school  to  school,  but  87  per  cent  indicated  that 
the  primary  responsibility  was  to  teach  skills.  Only  21  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  included  within  their  responsibilities,  "the  need  to  build 
up  confidence  in  the  child,  motivate  for  learning,  and  give  guidance." 

Physical  Facilities  and  School  Atmosphere;  Both  the  observers  and 
the  examiners  who  visited  the  sample  schools  rated  the  physical  facilities 
as  satisfactory.  With  the  exception  of  one  school  that  showed  signs  of 
poor  housekeeping,  all  were  described  as  clean  and  tidy.  The  school 
atmosphere  was  generally  rated  as  pleasant  and  warm,  and  conducive  to 
learning.  In  the  opinion  of  the  observers,  the  supervisory  staff  in  four 
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schools  was  concerned  with  the  needs  of  their  teachers  and  children.  In 
one  school,  the  observers  noted  that  the  supervisor’s  staff  was  concerned 
with  administrative  matters,  and  in  another  school  the  staff  was  rated  as 
not  deeply  committed  to  the  program. 

2.  Quality  of  Instruction 

The  quality  of  instruction  was  evaluated  by  the  team  of  educators 
who  visited  the  sample  summer  institutes  during  the  fourth  week  of  the 
program.  Eighteen  reading  classes  and  17  mathematics  classes  in  these 
schools  were  observed  for  a  minimum  of  45  minutes  each. 

The  observers  rated  the  degree  of  teacher  planning  and  implementation 
in  four  areas  especially  important  for  children  who  have  experienced 
failure:  the  relationship  of  the  lesson  to  the  child's  own  experience 
and  background;  the  use  of  materials  that  involve  many  senses  and  acti¬ 
vities  that  reinforce  language  and  communication  skills;  the  active  in¬ 
volvement  of  the  child  in  the  learning  process;  and  reinforcement  by  en¬ 
couragement  of  pupil's  initiative  rather  than  by  mere  repetition  cr  drill. 
(See  Individual  Lesson  Observation  Report,  Appendix  B.) 

In  addition,  individual  ratings  were  made  of  pacing  of  lesson, grouping 
for  instruction,  and  teacher  flexibility.  Finally,  the  overall  quality  of 
the  lesson  and  the  degree  of  children's  interest  and  enthusiasm  were  rated. 

The  findings  will  be  summarized  by  presenting  the  modal  (most  freqruent) 
ratings  given  to  reading  and  mathematics  classes  on  each  of  the  criteria 


mentioned  above. 
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Reading ;  All  reading  classes  that  were  studied  followed  the  plan  ' 

prescribed  by  the  reading  coordinator  with  respect  to  materials  used  by 
the  teacher.  Eight  of  13  lessons  were  rated  as  showing  at  least  "some" 
evidence  of  planning  and  organization,  and  12  of  l8  lessons  were  rated 
as  offering  the  child  an  opportunity  to  relate  his  own  experiences  to 
the  lesson,  to  build  on  earlier  learning,  and  to  apply  his  learning  to 
future  lessons.  In  half  of  the  lessons,  the  use  of  materials  was  rated 
as  "creative  and  effective",  and  in  the  other  half  the  rating  was 
"little  or  no  use" of  materials. 

Almost  all  (17  of  l8)  classes  were  taught  as:  an  entire  group, 
with  teacher-child  interaction  balanced  (neither  teacher- nor  child-do¬ 
minated').  In  half  of  the  observed  classes,  there  was  some  effort  to 
pace  instruction  to  accommodate  slow  learners,  but  in  10  of  l8  classes, 
little  effort  in  pacing  instruction  was  observed. 

In  a  large  majority  (l4  of  l8)  of  reading  lessons,  teachers  were 
rated  as  encouraging  pupil  initiative  and  questions,  and  in  most  classes 
(12  of  l8') ,  children  did  volunteer  in  response  to  teachers'  questions. 

Moreover,  children  were  usually  (8  pf  l8')  considered  "above  average"  in 
interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  (13  of  l8)  indicated  pupils  as  being  orderly 
and  well  behaved. 

Mathematics :  Here,  too,  classes  were  described  as  being  organized 
with  two-thirds  of  the  classes  rated  as  showing  at  least  "some"  evidence 
of  organization  and  planning.  Unlike  the  reading  lessons,  the  mathematics 
lessons  were  generally  (11  of  I?)  rated  as  remote  and  unrelated  to  children's 
experience.  Less  than  half  of  the  classes  (six')  referred  to  earlier  experiences 
and  eight  of  the  classes  offered  some  foundation  for  future  lessons.  Use  of 
materials  and  aids  was  rarely  (5  of  17''  observed. 
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All  but  two  of  the  17  lessons  involved  the  class  as  a  total  group, 
and  8  of  17  were  rated  as  teacher-dominated.  Classes  were  rated  as  mo¬ 
derately  paced,  with  efforts  made  to  vary  instruction  to  some  extent 
(9  of  17). 

Teachers  generally  (lO  of  17'  did  not  encourage  pupil  initiative, 
and  consequently,  in  only  one-third  of  the  mathematics  classes,  did  as 
many  as  half  the  children  volunteer.  Similarly,  the  classes’  interest 
and  enthusiasm  was  most  often  (10  of  17''  rated  "average"  with  interest 
in  another  third  of  the  classes  (5  of  17)  rated  "below  average"  or  "ex¬ 
tremely  poor".  While  children  in  11  of  17  classes  were  considered  well- 
behaved,  this  was  attributed  to  teacher-imposed  discipline. 

Overall  Quality  of  Instruction:  Twelve  (68  per  cent^  of  the 

reading  classes  received  an  overall  rating  of  "average"  or  "better  than 

average",  as  did  11  (75  per  cent)  of  the  mathematics  classes.  Five  classes 

in  each  subject  area  were  rated  as  "below  average".  When  the  observers 
W  <1 

rated  a  class  as  better  than  average,  they  described  the  teacher  as  being 
skilled,  motivated,  and  involving  the  student  actively  in  the  lesson,  by 
individualizing  instruction.  When  the  observers  rated  a  class  as  "below 
average",  they  described  the  teacher  as  being  "unskilled,  boring,  abusive, 
and  threatening,  and  not  involving  children  actively  in  the  lesson". 

3.  Achievement  in  Reading 

The  instructional  program  in  reading  was  a  highly  structured  skills 
program,  with  detailed  directives  spelled  out  for  every  part  of  the  90- 
minute  period  of  instruction.  Each  teacher  received  a  teaching  manual 
from  the  reading  coordinator.  The  topics  were  specifically  described 
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for  the  Basic  Reading  Program  (BRP')  for  pupils  reading  below  the  3*5 
level;  the  Intensive  Reading  Program  (IRP)  for  students  reading  from 
3.6  to  5.5.;  and  the  Enriched  Program,  an  extension  of  the  IRP,  for 
students  reading  above  the  level  of  5.5.  The  Enriched  Program  did 
not  have  a  teacher's  manual  as  yet,  because  the  revised  edition  was 
not  available. 

The  instructional  program,  four  weeks  of  dally  intensive  reading 
instruction  for  90-iiiiaute  periods,  was  the  equivalent  of  eight  weeks 
or  two  months  of  formal  instruction  during  the  regular  school  year  . 

The  reading  program  that  was  developed  attempted  to  provide  for 
the  wide  range  of  individual  differences  by  homogeneous  grouping  re¬ 
gardless  of  grade.  The  Basic  Reading  Program  emphasized  skills  and 
mechanics  of  reading.  Those  who  had  mastered  these  beginning  skills 
were  enrolled  in  the  Intensive  Reading  Program.  For  the  small  percentage 
reading  on  or  above  grade  level,  the  Enrichment  Program  was  established. 

A  total  of  479  students  took  both  the  pretest  and  posttest  forms 
of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests,  administered  four  weeks  apart. 

The  grade  equivalents  for  the  pretest  aie  shown  in  Table  3  and  for  the 
posttest  in  Table  4. 

As  the  program  began,  four  out  of  every  five  students  enrolled  in 
the  Summer  Institutes  were  reading  below  grade  level,  and  18  per  cent 
were  reading  on  or  above  grade  level.  Citywide,  nearly  39  pen  cent  of 
seventh  and  eighth  graders  were  reading  below  grade  level.  Forty- seven 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  five  sample  schools  were  severely  retarded, 
reading  below  grade  five.  For  the  total  pupil  population,  all  schools  com¬ 
bined,  the  median  reading  grade  on  the  pretest  was  5.1. 
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Table  3 

Children  Reading  at  Indicated  Grade  Level, 
on  the  Initial  Administration  of  the  MAT  in  Reading, 

By  School 

(Percentage  Distribution) 

Grade  Equivalent  Scores 


Below  Grade  Level 

On  or  Above 

Grade 

Level 

School 

N 

3.0- 

4.0- 

4.9 

5.0- 

5.9 

6.0 

6.9 

7.0 

7.9  . 

8.0- 

8.9 

9.0 

10.0+ 

A 

68 

16 

19 

26 

25 

7 

4 

1 

0 

B 

106 

19 

37 

10 

7 

12 

5 

8 

3 

C 

80 

19 

14 

20 

21 

12 

9 

4 

1 

D 

55 

33 

16 

18 

22 

7 

0 

2 

2 

£ 

170 

24 

29 

23 

11 

6 

5 

4 

1 

Total 

479 

22 

25 

20 

15 

8 

5 

4 

1 

Table 

4 

Children  Reading 

at  Indicated 

Grade  Level, 

on 

the 

Final 

Administration 

of  the 

MAT  in  Reading, 

By  School 

(Percentage  Distribution) 

Grade  Equivalent  Scores 

Below  Grade  Level 

On 

or  Above  Grade  Level 

School 

N 

3.0. 

3*? 

-  4.0- 

4.9 

5.0- 

3.9  

6.0- 

 6.9 

7.0- 

.  7.9 

8.0- 

8.9 

9.0- 

10.0+ 

A 

68 

12 

15 

28 

13 

16 

13 

3 

0 

B 

106 

15 

24 

21 

7 

13 

8 

8 

4 

C 

80 

12 

21 

25 

18 

14 

6 

2 

1 

D 

55 

18 

20 

18 

18 

13 

9 

2 

2 

E 

170 

21 

18 

29 

12 

9 

6 

2 

2 

Total 

479 

17 

20 

25 

13 

12 

8 

3 

2 
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Table  5  presents  the  means,  standard  deviations,  and  medians  of 
the  479  students  by  school  on  both  the  pre-  and  the  posttest.  As  is 
apparent  from  the  table,  gains  were  achieved  in  each  of  the  Summer 
Institutes  studied,  using  either  the  mean  or  median  as  referent.  For  all 
pupils  in  the  five  sample  institutes,  the  mean  gain  was  .3  years, 
and  the  median  gain  was  .4  years. 

Table  5 

Mean  and  Median  Reading  Level  for  each  sample  school 
or  both  administrations  of  the  MAT 
(N  =  479) 


Pre-Test  Post-Test 


School 

N 

X 

Median 

SD 

X 

Median 

SD 

A 

68 

5.5 

5.5 

1.41 

6.0 

6.0 

1.59 

B 

106 

5.5 

4.9 

2.00 

5.9 

5.4 

2.00 

C 

80 

5.6 

5.7 

1.63 

5.8 

5.7 

1.57 

D 

55 

5.1 

5.1 

1.72 

5.7 

5.7 

1.79 

£ 

170 

5.2 

4.9 

1.68 

5.5 

5.4 

1.67 

Total 

479 

5.4 

5.1 

1.73 

5.7 

5.5 

1.74 
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Table  6  presents  the  number  and  percentages  of  pupils  in  each 
school  who  "improved”  in  score,  exhibited  "no  change",  and  "regressed" 
from  the  pre-  to  the  posttest.  Two  hundred  eighty- two  pupils  (59 
cent)  of  the  479  showed  improvement  in  reading,  24  pupils  (5  cent) 
showed  no  change,  and  173  pupils  (36  per  cent)  showed  regression. 

Table  6 

Number  and  Percentage  of  Pupils  dhowing  changes  in  reading  level  by  school 


Number 

IVhc 

Of  Those  Who  Changed 
Per  Cent  Who 

School 

N 

Increased 

Did  Not 
Change 

Decreased 

Increased  Decreased 

A 

68 

42 

4 

22 

66 

34 

B 

106 

58 

6 

42 

58 

42 

C 

80 

48 

0 

32 

60 

40 

D 

55 

40 

2 

13 

75 

25 

E 

170 

94 

12 

64 

59 

41 

Total 

479 

282 

24 

173 

62 

38 

In  each  sample  institute  at  least  58  per  cent  and  as  many  as  75  per  cent 
of  those  who  changed  exhibited  an  increase  in  score. 
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The  282  pupils  who  showed  an  increase  in  score  gained  a  median 
of  years,  almost  a  full  year.  The  173  pupils  who  showed  a  decrease 
in  reading  achievement  score  had  a  median  loss  of  .69  of  a  year. 

Substantial  gains  were  made  by  the  most  severely  retarded  pupils, 
those  in  the  Basic  Reading  Program  and  the  Intensive  Reading  Program. 

Of  the  students  enrolled  in  the  Enrichment  Program  --  an  extension  of 
the  Intensive  Reading  Program  —  none  gained,  and  these  children  lost 
from  four  and  one -half  months  to  over  a  year  as  measured  by  a  standardized 
reading  test.  Table  7  summarizes  the  change  from  pre-  to  posttests  by 
initial  level  of  achievement  based  on  pretest  scores. 

Table  ? 

Mean  and  Median  Differences  in  Reading 
by  Grade  equivalent  Intervals  based 
on  Pretest  Scores 


Grade  Equivalent  Inter=- 
v^d  R  based  on  scores 

N 

Differences 

Mean 

from  Pre-  to  Posttesi 
Median 

3.0  -  3.9 

103 

+.81 

.60 

4e0  -  4.9 

125 

+*53 

.40 

5.0  -  5*9 

97 

+.31 

.21 

6.0  -  6.9 

71 

+.53 

.28 

7.0  -  7.9 

40 

-.08 

-.45 

8.0  -  8.9 

17 

-.88 

-.92 

9.0+ 

26 

-.84 

1 

e 

00 

Total 

479 
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Reading  progress  was  also  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  grade  pro¬ 
motional  standards  and  certificate  requirements  were  met.  Overall  pro¬ 
motional  levels  or  certificate  requirements  were  met  by  62  per  cent  of 
the  sample  pupils.  Specifically,  6?  students  (24  per  cent)  achieved  the 
reading  grade  of  5.7  required  for  promotion  to  grade  8;  53  (l?  per  cent) 
achieved  the  reading  grade  of  6.2  required  for  promotion  to  grade  9? 

58  (21  per  cent)  achieved  the  required  reading  grade  of  5.8  for  the  eighth- 
year  junior  high  school  certificate.  No  children  were  qualified  for  a 
ninth-grade  diploma. 

In  sumrn.ary,  those  students  (82  per  cent  of  the  sample)  who  were  reading 
below  grade  level  on  the  pretest, gained,  as  measured  by  a  standardized 
reading  test  administered  toward  the  end  of  the  Summer  Institute  Program. 

Those  students  (18  per  cent)  who  were  initially  reading  on  or  above 
grade  level,  regressed,  as  measured  by  a  standardized  reading  test  ad¬ 
ministered  at  the  end  of  the  program  year. 

If  the  assumption  is  made  that  the  standardized  test  scores  accurately 
measure  the  reading  ability  of  this  atypical  population,  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  may  be  made : 

The  Corrective  Reading  Program,  which  emphasized  the  basic  reading 
skills,  produced  the  largest  gains  in  children  who  were  the  most  severely 
retarded.  This  was  accomplished  by  an  experienced  staff  of  teachers  in 
extended  periods  of  instruction  with  a  highly  detailed  plan  of  instruction.^ 

^See  Materials  of  Instruction  —  Reading  Coordinator,  Summer  Junior  High 
School  Program,  in  Appendix  A. 
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The  Enrichment  Program,  an  extension  of  the  Intensive  Reading 
Program,  did  not  serve  the  needs  of  its  pupil  population  as  well  as 
did  the  corrective  program. 

4.  Achievement  in  Mathematics 

The  mathematics  program  was  not  a  remedial  one  but  a  repetition 
of  the  regular  school  course  of  study.  The  syllabi  for  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  retaught.  In  the  summer  program  for 
the  sixth  grade,  the  first  half  of  the  regular  year's  course  was 
taught;  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  stress  was  on  the  work 
of  the  second  half  of  the  regular  year. 

In  order  to  estimate  levels  of  achievement,  the  evaluation  staff 
administered  form  B  of  the  Intermediate  and  Advanced  Levels  of  the 
computation  subtest  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  during  the 
first  week  of  the  program  to  602  students  in  the  six  sample  schools. 
After  four  weeks,  form  C  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  was  ad¬ 
ministered  to  539  pupils  in  the  same  classes.  The  sample  studied  for 
achievement  in  mathematics  was  made  up  of  339  students  for  whom  both 
pre-  and  posttest  scores  were  available. 

Table  8  summarizes  the  pretest  scores  of  the  seventh-  and  eighth- 
grade  pupils.  Eighty- five  per  cent  of  the  sample  students  in  the  Summer 
Institutes  had  scores  below  grade  level  in  computation;  15  per  cent  were 
functioning  on  or  about  grade  level.  Parallel  data  from  the  posttest  ad¬ 
ministration  is  presented  in  Table  9*  The  proportion  at  or  above  grade 
level  had  increased  to  28  per  cent. 
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Table  8 

Pupils  below  or  above  grade  level  on  the  initial  administration 
of  the  MAT  in  Arithmetic,  Advanced  Level^ 
(Percentage  Distribution) 

Grade  Equivalent  Scores 


Below  Grade  Level_ On  or  Above  Grade  Level 


School 

N 

3.0- 

3.9 

4.0- 

4.? 

.  5.0- 

5.9 

6.0- 

6.9 

7.0- 

7.9 

.  8.0- 
8.9 

9.0- 

9.9 

10.0 

A 

38 

5 

18 

32 

37 

3 

5 

0 

0 

B 

115 

7 

12 

35 

26 

15 

3 

1 

1 

C 

38 

8 

24 

40 

16 

10 

3 

0 

0 

D 

35 

14 

20 

23 

17 

14 

9 

3 

0 

£ 

55 

5 

33 

42 

15 

5 

0 

0 

0 

F 

58 

0 

22 

33 

29 

3 

12 

0 

0 

Total 

339 

6 

20 

35 

24 

9 

5 

1 

0 

®The  50  students  taking  the 
in  this  table. 

intermediate  level  test 

are  not 

included 

Table 

9 

Pupils 

below 

or  above  grade  level  on  the  initial  administration 
of  the  MAT  in  Arithmetic,  Advanced  Leveia 
(Percentage  Distribution) 

GrAdb  EqUivalfeht  ocores 

Below  Grade  Level 

On  or  Above 

Grade  Level 

School 

N 

3.0- 

3-9 

4.0- 

4.9 

5.0- 

5.9 

6.0- 

6.9 

7.0- 

7.9 

8.0- 

8.9 

9.0- 

9.9 

10.0 

A 

38 

3 

13 

26 

39 

8 

8 

3 

0 

B 

115 

3 

9 

25 

30 

17 

13 

3 

1 

C 

38 

8 

18 

29 

26 

5 

13 

0 

0 

D 

35 

0 

29 

11 

20 

17 

20 

0 

3 

£ 

55 

4 

22 

42 

18 

9 

5 

0 

0 

F 

58 

0 

12 

21 

33 

14 

14 

0 

7 

Total 

339 

_ 

15 

26 

28 

_ 

12 

1 

2 

®The  50  students  taking  the  intermediate  level  test  are  not  included  in 
this  table* 
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Table  10  summarizes  for  each  school  and  for  the  total  group  the  pre-  and 
posttest  medians,  means,  and  standard  deviations.  Whether  the  mean  or 
median  is  used  as  the  referent,  the  children  in  the  mathematics  program 
at  each  institute  gained  about  .5  of  a  year,  although  about  54  per  cent 
of  the  students  were  still  more  than  two  years  below  grade  level. 


Table  10 

Mean  and  Median  Scores  of  the  MAT  in  Arithmetic 
Pre-  and  Posttest,  by  School 


School 

N 

Pretest 

Posttest 

X 

Median 

SD 

X 

Median 

SD 

A 

38 

5.7 

5»8 

1.07 

6.2 

6.2 

1.24 

B 

115 

5.9 

5.8 

1.27 

6.5 

6,2 

1.33 

C 

38 

5.5 

5.2 

1.15 

5.8 

5.4 

1.44 

D 

35 

5.8 

5*6 

1.65 

6.4 

6.2 

1.65 

£ 

55 

5.2 

5.0 

.96 

5.6 

5.3 

1.16 

F 

55 

5.8 

5*8 

1.30 

6.6 

6.5 

1.54 

Total 

339 

~T72S - 

— 

6.1 

1.43 

Table  11  shows  the  direction  and  extent  of  change  in  the  scores  of 
seventh-  and  eighth-grade  pupils.  Note  that  the  vast  majority  of  students 
exhibited  an  increase  in  score.  For  those  who  gained,  the  median  amount 
was  .68  of  a  year;  the  median  loss  for  those  who  regressed  was  .23  of  a 


year. 
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Table  11 

Number  and  Percentage  of  pupils  showing  changes  in  mathematics  level  by  school 


School 

N 

Number 

Who 

Of  Those  VJho  Qianged 
Per  Cent  Who 

Increased 

Did  Not 
Change 

Decreased 

Increased 

Decreased 

A 

38 

26 

5 

7 

79 

21 

B 

115 

89 

11 

15 

86 

14 

C 

38 

25 

8 

5 

83 

17 

D 

35 

31 

2 

2 

94 

6 

E 

55 

35 

6 

14 

71 

29 

F 

58 

48 

5 

5 

91 

9 

Total 

339 

254 

37 

48 

84 

16 

Table  12  summarizes  the  differences  between  test  administrations 
for  the  pupils  ba^ed  on  their  grade  equivalent  scores  on  the  pretest. 

Unlike  the  results  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  reading  scores,  the  median 
difference  between  mathematics  test  scores  show  little  variation  at  the 
different  intervals.  The  highest  gains  were  made  by  children  working  on 
grade  level  or  one  year  below  grade  level. 

Promotion  with  a  passing  grade  of  65,  or  with  special  permission  and 
a  grade  of  50-64,  was  met  by  57  psr  cent  of  all  students,  by  57  ps^r  cent 
of  the  students  in  the  sixth  grade,  by  50  per  cent  of  the  students  in  the 
seventh  grade,  and  by  58  per  cent  of  the  students  in  grade  eight. 

In  summary,  75  per  cent  of  the  pupils  participating  in  the  mathematics 
program  showed  positive  gains  in  computational  achievement  as  measured  by  a 
standardized  test.  The  overall  median  gain  for  the  sample  pupils  in  the  six 


schools  was  five  months. 
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Table  12 

Mean  Differences  in  Mathematics 
Of  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grade  Pupils  by  grade 
equivalent  intervals  based  on  pretest  scores 


Grade  Equivalent  Inter” 
vals  based  on  Pretest  Scores  N 

Difference  Pre- 

Mean 

to  Posttest 
Median 

3.0  -  3.9 

21 

+.59 

+  .57 

4.0  -  4.9 

69 

+.41 

+  .35 

5.0  »  5.9 

117 

+.45 

+  .47 

6.0  -  6,9 

80 

+.62 

+  .61 

7.0  -  7.9 

32 

+.68 

+  .70 

8.0+ 

20 

+.45 

+  ,40 

Total 

339 

5.  School  Staff  Appraisal  of  the  Program 

The  staff  reaction  to  this  program  was  assessed  in  interviews  and 
written  questionnaires.  All  principals  in  the  11  Title  I  schools  were 
requested  to  evaluated  the  program;  the  principals  in  the  six  sample 
schools  were  interviewed,  and  the  other  five  principals  completed  the 
mailed  interview  guide.  Two  of  the  latter  five  principals  returned  the 
guide,  for  a  total  of  eight  principals’  completed  interview  guides. 
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Fifty-seven  reading  and  mathematics  teachers  and  the  11  librarians  also 
completed  questionnaires  in  which  they  evaluated  the  program.  The  six 
guidance  counselors  and  two  reading  consultants  were  interviewed  in 
person. 

Overall  Teacher  Rating  of  the  Program:  Eighty- six  per  cent  of  the 
teaching  staff  felt  that  the  students  had  benefitted  from  the  summer- 
program;  l4  per  cent  felt  they  had  not.  Thirty-two  of  the  35  reading 
teachers  and  21  of  the  22  teachers  of  mathematics  said  that  "some  but 
not  all"  of  their  students  had  benefitted. 

The  large  majority  of  reading  teachers  rated  the  summer  program 
as  "very  good"  (7  per  cent)  or"basically  satisfactory"  (8l  per  cent). 

Only  two-thirds  of  the  mathematics  teachers  gave  it  a  "very  good" 

(l4  per  cent)  or  "basically  satisfactory"  (50  per  cent)  rating.  The 
others  wanted  "considerable"  or  complete  revision.  Additional  indication 
of  the  differential  evaluation  by  the  reading  and  mathematics  teachers  is 
that  not  one  reading  teacher  felt  the  program  needed  to  be  "entirely  re¬ 
vised  or  changed",  while  three  (l4  per  cent)  of  the  22  mathematics 
teachers  did. 

Ratings  of  Organizational  Aspects :  Seven  of  the  eight  principals  who 
responded  thought  class  size  was  "very  good"  or  "basically  satisfactory", 
and  only  one  felt  a  need  for  considerable  revision.  Fifty- four  per  cent 
of  reading  teachers  and  l4  per  cent  of  mathematics  teachers  felt  class 
size  was  satisfactory;  37  per  cent  of  those  responding  felt  classes  were 


too  large 
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Six  principals  found  the  double  90-minute  period  of  instruction 
"satisfactory",  as  did  63  per  cent  of  the  reading  teachers  and  4l  per 
cent  of  the  mathematics  teachers.  The  other  staff  felt  the  periods 
were  too  long  for  the  students. 

Seven  principals,  92  per  cent  of  the  reading  teachers,  and  one 
reading  consultant  approved  of  the  reclassification  of  pupils  in  homo¬ 
genous  groups  (crossing  grade  levels  for  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
students).  The  broad  range  of  abilities  in  the  heterogeneous  mathe¬ 
matics  classes  was  favored  by  four  principals  (three  felt  it  needed 
revision).  Almost  twice  as  many  mathematics  teachers  rejected  hetero¬ 
geneous  grouping  (65  per  cent)  as  found  it  satisfactory  (35  per  cent). 

Communication  between  school  staff  and  special  staff  (reading 
consultants,  guidance  counselors  and  librarians)  was  rated  as  satis¬ 
factory  by  62  per  cent  of  the  teachers.  Approximately  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  felt  that  communication  needed  revision,  and 
20  per  cent  did  not  voice  an  opinion.  The  specialists  themselves  felt 
they  needed  more  time  during  the  school  day  to  meet  with  the  teachers. 

The  scheduling  of  the  school  day  did  not  permit  many  trips,  although 
provision  for  trips  was  included  in  the  project  proposal.  The  two  principals 
who  scheduled  trips  for  the  class  felt  that  the  trip  program  was  very  good. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  teachers  offered  no  opinion  since  their 
program  included  no  trips. 
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Librarians  felt  that  the  library  program  was  limited, because  the 
short  school  day  did  not  permit  full  utilization  of  the  library  before 
or  after  school  hours.  When  teachers  scheduled  this  activity,  library 
skills  were  taught.  The  librarians  felt  that  teachers  used  the  library 
"to  some  extent".  No  books  were  lent  to  students  for  home  use,  because 
of  fear  of  possible  loss  of  books. 

Guidance  counselors  felt  that  their  own  role  in  the  program  was  not 
clearly  defined  and  expressed  a  need  for  orientation  and  a  guidance  co¬ 
ordinator.  Although  they  provided  educational  and  vocational  advice  to 
a  few  students,  group  guidance  sessions  were  not  developed. 

Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  the  Summer  Institute  Program:  All 
personnel  concerned  with  the  administrative  or  instructional  aspects 
of  the  Summer  Institutes  weie  given  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program  in  interviews  and  in  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  The  majority  of  the  staff  did  complete  these  questions, 
and  responses  were  received  from  48  (84  per  cent)  of  the  teachers  in 
the  sample,  all  eight  principals,  all  eleven  librarians,  all  six 
guidance  counselors  and  the  two  reading  consultants.  In  addition, 
interviews  were  held  with  the  special  coordinators  in  charge  of  the 
program  at  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  major  strengths  of  the  program  noted  by  the  special  reading 
coordinator  were:  the  structured  program,  the  double  period,  the 
high  pupil  motivation  and  good  teacher  morale,  and  the  small  class 
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registers.  The  special  coordinator  of  mathematics  saw  the  program  as  an 
opportunity  to  make  up  failure  or  Improve  children’s  understanding  under 
the  guidance  of  an  experienced  teacher. 

The  special  coordinator  of  educational  aides  felt  that  the  greatest 
strength  lay  in  the  use  of  students  from  the  community  as  aides.  Aides 
helped  by  assuming  paraprofessional,  clerical,  and  patrol  duties.  Bi¬ 
lingual  aides  were  particularly  helpful  in  Spanish- speaking  neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

Guidance  staff  and  librarians  described  the  strengths  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  terms  of  the  services  they  could  offer.  Four  of  the  six 
guidance  counselors  saw  the  opportunity  to  offer  individual  counseling 
to  children  and  meet  with  parents  and  teachers  as  the  major  strengths  of 
the  program.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  librarians  saw  the  library  service  as 
an  opportunity  for  children  to  read  and  browse  in  a  quiet  area  on  their 
own;  four  of  the  11  librarians  thought  that  assistance  to  students  in 
research  was  also  important  and  four  thought  that  training  in  library 
skills  was  important. 

For  the  supervisors  and  teachers,  the  strengths  of  the  program  were 
mainly  the  opportunity  to  learn  (mentioned  by  seven  supervisors  and  11 
teachers),  the  high  pupil  motivation  (four  supervisors  and  15  teachers), 
the  competence  and  empathy  of  teaching  and  supervisory  staff  (four  super¬ 
visors  and  11  teachers),  and  the  opportunity  for  individual  attention 
(15  teachers). 
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The  major  weakness  was  thought  to  be  insufficient  time  to  plan  and 
organize  the  program.  All  of  the  planning  staff  at  the  Board  of  Education 
agreed  that  there  was  insufficient  time  for  planning  the  program,  (The 
Project  coordinator  and  the  three  staff  coordinators  in  reading  and  mathe¬ 
matics  as  well  as  the  educational  aides,  were  notified  on  June  1st  of  the 
allotment  of  federal  funds  for  the  program. )  Similarly,  the  time  for  pre¬ 
planning  was  rated  by  five  supervisors  as  insufficient  for  adequate  or¬ 
ganization  and  preparation.  Four  librarians  felt  that  they  lacked  ade¬ 
quate  preplanning  time  to  set  up  a  library  program,  and  six  of  the 
teachers  felt  that  this  was  a  weakness.  A  weakness  related  to  insufficient 
time  was  the  lack  of  orientation  and  definition  of  the  roles  of  guidance 
counselors  and  the  coordinator  of  the  educational  aides.  Librairy  services 
were  limited  by  the  short  school  day,  by  the  limitation  of  the  use  of 
the  library  books  (in  school  only),  and  by  few  books  suited  to  the  reading 
level  of  the  students. 

The  supervisory  and  teaching  staff,  in  the  majority  of  the  Summer 
Institutes,  was  concerned  with  the  time  schedule  and  instructional  period, 
the  instructional  materials,  the  grouping  procedures,  and  the  lack  of  arti¬ 
culation  with  the  home  school.  Two  supervisors  and  lU  teachers  felt  that 
the  school  day  was  too  short,  and/or  that  they  had  insufficient  time  for 
preparation  and  conferences.  Fourteen  teachers  felt  that  the  90-i^inute 
period  was  too  long  for  effective  instruction,  a  weakness  that  no  super¬ 
visor  noted.  Two  supervisors  and  11  teachers  felt  that  equipment  and  in¬ 
structional  materials  were  inadequate,  and  nine  teachers  felt  that  the 
classes  were  either  too  large  or  too  heterogenous. 
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Suggestions  for  improvement  centered  about  the  major  weaknesses  of 
the  program.  The  coordinators  at  the  Board  of  Education  stressed  the  in¬ 
structional  aspects  of  the  program.  The  reading  coordinator  suggested  a 
special  instructional  program  for  better  readers  which  would  include 
better  materials,  machines  for  improving  the  rate  of  reading,  and  stress 
on  study  skills.  In  addition,  the  reading  coordinator  recommended  an 
increased  allotment  for  materials  and  recommended  the  acquisition  of 
specific  materials.  The  coordinator  also  suggested  innovative  programs 
for  small  numbers  of  students,  such  as  use  of  the  Initial  Teaching  Alpha¬ 
bet  or  the  Responsive  Environment  Program.  The  mathematics  coordinator 
suggested  that  the  program  provide  corrective  mathematics  classes  for 
children  functioning  below  grade  level  and  a  continuation  of  the  current 
course  of  study  for  those  failing  the  course.  A  reduction  in  class  size 
was  recommended,  as  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  educational  aides. 

According  to  the  aide  coordinator,  earlier  recruitment  of  aides 
would  help  to  reach  the  goal  of  providing  one  aide  for  every  teacher  in 
the  program.  Orientation  in  the  assigned  school  for  both  teacher  and 
aide  would  also  improve  the  program.  This  orientation  should  define  the 
role  of  the  aide. 

The  guidance  counselors  recommended  the  assignment  of  a  coordinator 
at  the  Board  of  Education  and  a  clear  definition  of  their  duties.  The 
need  to  provide  time  within  the  school  day  for  guidance  activities  for 
both  teacher  and  pupil  was  also  suggested. 
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The  librarians  recommended  an  extension  of  library  services  to  permit 
circulation  of  books  for  home  use  by  the  pupil,  and  also  noted  the  need 
for  a  school  day  that  enabled  both  teachers  and  students  to  use  the 
library. 

The  recommendations  of  supervisors  shoved  little  consistency,  with 
the  exception  of  the  recommendation  for  more  preparation  time  and  time 
to  meet  with  teachers.  Other  recommendations  included  a  summer  institute 
in  each  district,  an  enriched  program  for  children  interested  in  advance¬ 
ment,  and  a  broader  curriculum. 

The  main  changes  suggested  by  the  responding  teachers  involved 
shortening  the  instructional  period  and  lengthening  the  summer  session. 
Better  materials  of  instruction,  a  flexible  course  of  study  and  reduced 
class  size  were  suggested. 

6.  Children’s  Appraisal  of  the  Program 

A  study  of  pupil  attitudes  and  aspirations  was  based  on  a  sample  of 
198  boys  and  I58  girls.  They  ranged  in  age  from  11  to  16  years,  with  a 
mean  age  of  12.8  years.  Two- thirds  of  these  pupils  had  never  before 
attended  summer  school.  One-third  of  the  students  were  enrolled  in 
both  reading  and  mathematics  courses. 

Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  students  said  that  they  enrolled  in  the 
program  to  improve  their  work  in  school,  especially  in  reading.  About 
one-third  (3I  per  cent)  enrolled  because  they  had  to  pass  a  course. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  program  very  positive  attitudes  toward 
summer  school  were  expressed  by  9^  per  cent  of  the  students.  They 
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were  confident  that  the  summer  program  would  help  them  "do  better  in 
school"  and  "help  them  pass  their  school  subjects".  This  attitude  was 
maintained  throughout  the  program,  and  by  the  fifth  week,  8?  per  cent 
of  the  children  felt  that  summer  school  did  help  them. 

The  majority  of  reading  pupils  (86  per  cent)  said  that  their 
teacher  had  been  the  most  helpful  person  in  the  program  by  explaining 
school  work  until  it  was  understandable.  In  mathematics  a  slightly 
smaller  majority  (78  per  cent)  expressed  this  view. 

Pupils  preferred  summer  school  to  regular  school  because  it  was 
quieter  and  more  relaxed.  They  felt  that  the  teachers  were  nicer, less 
strict,  and  gave  more  attention  and  help  to  the  students.  Those  who 
did  not  like  summer  school  felt  that  the  periods  were  too  long  and 
that  it  was  too  hot  in  school. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Would  you  go  to  summer  school  again 
if  you  could?"  50  per  cent  replied  they  would,  and  30  per  cent  said 
they  would  not  because  they  "didn't  like  it  and  were  tired  and  sick 
of  it".  Some  of  the  30  per  cent  who  said  they  would  not  go  again  gave 
no  reason  for  their  choices.  The  remaining  children  indicated  they 
would  not  have  to  go  because  they  would  pass  their  courses. 

7.  Appraisal  of  Children's  Attitudes,  Educational  and  Vocational 
Aspirations : 

Children  were  asked  two  questions  about  their  educational  aspirations 
the  schooling  they  would  like  to  achieve, and  the  schooling  they  believed 
theyw)uld  actually  complete.  The  examiners  made  special  efforts  to  make 
this  distinction  clear-  at  the  time  of  administration  of  the  instrument. 
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Initially,  71  per  cent  of  students  indicated  a  desire  to  attend 
college  and  another  25  per  cent  a  desire  to  complete  a  high  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Moreover,  71  per  cent  of  the  students  planned  to  complete  a  college 
program  and  24  per  cent  to  complete  high  school.  The  posttest  showed  a 
slight  drop  (5  per  cent)  in  the  proportion  of  pupils  planning  to  complete 
college  and  a  5  per  cent  increase  in  the  proportion  who  planned  to  complete 
high  school. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the  pupils  on  the  initial  administration,  and 
43  per  cent  of  the  pupils  on  the  final  administration  of  the  pupil 
questionnaire  indicated  that  they  wished  to  have  professional  careers 
(doctor,  lawyer,  or  teacher).  About  20  per  cent  on  thev  final  questionnaire 
indicated  that  they  wished  to  enter  civil  service  or  clerical  jobs,  and 
about  10  per  cent  wanted  skilled  or  semi-skilled  jobs.  About  20  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  were  "undecided”,  not  surprising  for  twelve -year- old 
students . 

Given  the  opportunity  to  describe  that  job  they  thought  they  would 
actually  have  when  they  completed  school,  students  generally  mentioned 
the  same  jobs  as  those  they  wanted,  except  that  about  10  per  cent  fewer 
listed  professional  careers. 

Staff  Appraisal  of  Children's  Attitudes  and  Aspirations:  Written 
questionnaires,  completed  by  57  per  cent  of  the  reading  and  mathematics 
teachers,  and  interviews  with  six  guidance  counselors  and  six  principads 
provided  information  on  staff  appraisal  of  children's  attitudes  and 


aspirations.  Most  of  the  respondents  reported  that  they  had  time  during 
the  90“iiii^iu.te  class  period  for  individual  conferences  or  small  group  in¬ 
struction.  Almost  all  of  the  reading  teachers  talked  with  students 
during  class;  fewer  (15)  mathematics  teachers  did. 

Reported  student  attitudes  toward  school,  students ’  expectations  of 
success  in  school,  and  students'  educational  and  vocational  aspirations 
were  viewed  differently  hy  reading  and  mathematics  teachers,  although 
all  teachers  felt  that  rating  pupils’  vocational  aspirations  was 
difficult. 

The  majority  of  reading  teachers  (58  per  cent)  felt  that  most 
students  had  positive  attitudes  toward  school  and  positive  expectations 
of  success  in  school.  Mathematics  teachers  expressed  opinions  more  in 
accord  with  stereotyped  opinions  about  disadvantaged  children.  For  the 
most  part,  negative  views  of  student  attitudes  toward  school  and  success 
in  school  were  expressed,  the  one  exception  being  that  50  per  cent  of  the 
teachers  who  answered  felt  that  the  children  had  positive  educational 
aspirations . 

Exbent  of  Change  in  Attitudes:  Estimates  of  the  extent  of  change  in 
students'  attitudes  and  aspirations  was  a  harder  task.  Although  the 
students’  positive  attitudes  and  aspirations  were  supported  by  teachers 
of  reading,  one-third  of  the  responses  indicated  "no  change  or  no  response" 
One-half  of  the  teachers  did  note  change  in  some  students’  expectation  of 
success  in  school,  while  I8  felt  that  there  was  no  change  in  aspirations. 
Two-thirds  of  the  mathematics  teachers  felt  there  was  no  change  in  students 
aspirations.  In  general,  any  change  noted  was  believed  to  have  occurred  in 


a  few  students  only. 
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The  six  guidance  counselors  agreed  with  those  teachers  who  believed 
that  students  began  with  negative  attitudes  to  school.  Like  the  teachers, 
the  counselors  saw  change  in  a  positive  direction  in  "few"  students  in 
most  schools.  Counselors  saw  improvement  in  educational  aspirations,  but 
again  only  for  a  "few"  students;  two  noted  improvement  in  vocational  as¬ 
pirations,  but  only  for  a  "few"  children.  Four  counselors  felt  that  they 
could  make  no  judgment  about  vocational  aspiration,;;.  During  interviews, 
guidance  counselors  reported  different  estimates  of  the  number  of  students 
having  realistic  views  of  themselves.  Half  the  counselors  felt  that  "few" 
students  had  realistic  views  of  themselves;  the  remaining  three  were  divided 
between  "most"," some" and  "no"  students  holding  realistic  views.  The  reasons 
given  for  the  unrealistic  views  were  "low  self-evaluation",  "lack  of  aware¬ 
ness  of  potential  of  student",  and  "lack  of  male  models". 

All  six  principals  viewed  students’  attitudes  as  positive;  two  as 
"extremely"  so,  two  "moderately",  and  two  "slightly  positive".  The  six 
principals  were  divided  in  their  estimate  of  pupils’  change  in  attitude 
toward  learning;  three  felt  there  was  moderate  or  slight  improvement  and 
three  felt  there  was  no  change. 

8.  Educatiaial  Aides 

The  evaluation  of  the  educational  aide  program  was  based  on  ques¬ 
tionnaires  completed  by  102  aides  during  the  first  week  of  the  program 
and  by  92  aides  during  the  fifth  week  of  the  program.  A  sample  of  46 
aides,  46  per  cent  of  the  initial  number  of  aides  who  completed  both  pre- 
and  postquestionnaires,  were  interviewed  by  the  evaluation  staff.  In 
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fi.dditiorij  60  aides  discussed  the  program  with  an  observer  during  the 
&urth  week  of  the  program;  a  record  of  the  discussion  was  kept  by  one 
member  of  the  observation  team.  Finally,  principals  and  teachers  were 
asked  in  interviews  and  by  questionnaires  to  evaluate  the  role  of  the 
educational  aide  and  his  contributions  to  the  program. 

All  the  educational  aides  in  the  Summer  Institutes  were  high  school 
graduates.  Forty  per  cent  were  male,  60  per  cent  female,  ranging  in  age 
from  17  to  20  years,  with  a  mean  age  of  l8.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of 
the  aides  hoped  to  continue  their  education  in  the  fall.  The  majority 
(71  per  cent)  wished  to  enter  professional  careers.  Fortjrffour  per 
cent  wanted  to  be  teachers,  29  per  cent  expected  to  enter  the  social 
services,  and  the  others  expected  to  enter  clerical  or  artistic  fields. 

The  aide  program  was  not  initiated  until  June  1st,  so  publicity  was 
limited  and  information  about  the  program  was  disseminated  mainly  through 
schools  and  Community  Progress  Centers.  Forty-one  per  cent  of  the  aides 
found  out  about  the  program  through  the  schools,  (mainly  through  a 
guidance  counselor),  3^  cent  obtained  information  about  the  program 
from  the  Community  Progress  Centers,  21  per  cent  learned  about  it  from 
friends,  and  the  other  4  per  cent  from  miscellaneous  sources.  Application 
for  the  position  was  made  at  the  schools'  Community  Centers,  and  specific 
referrals  were  made  to  the  coordinator's  office  at  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  fact  that  63  per  cent  of  the  aides  applied  for  their  positions  at  the 
Community  Progress  Centers  indicates  the  broad  possibilities  for  community 
involvement  in  school  program. 
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The  predominant  reason  for  applying  was  the  "need  to  earn  money"  for 
45  per  cent  of  the  aides.  The  other  55  per  cent  expressed  either  a  desire 
to  "help  others",  "a  liking  for  children",  or  a  desire  for  experience  in 
a  job  that  was  related  to  their  future  goals. 

As  a  result  of  the  late  start  of  the  program,  there  were  no  specific 
centralized  orientation  procedures  for  the  aides.  Only  3  per  cent  of  the 
aides  reported  receiving  some  formal  orientation  for  their  assignment. 
Nevertheless,  87  per  cent  felt  adequately  prepared  to  assist  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  both  when  questioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  and  again  at 
the  end. 

The  aides  anticipated  that  their  primary  responsibility  would  be 
to  provide  "individual  help  in  instruction"  (50  per  cent)  and  to 
"motivate  and  encourage  students  in  the  classroom"  (27  per  cent).  The 
remaining  23  per  cent  felt  they  would  "free  the  teacher"  for  instruction 
by  "relieving  her  of  routine  tasks".  Specifically, they  would  help  in 
improving  reading  skills  or  failed  subjects,  assisting  the  teacher  with 
language  problems  and  with  the  introduction  of  new  techniques. 

For  the  first  week  of  the  program,  only  58  per  cent  of  the  aides 
studied  by  the  evaluation  team  said  thiy  were  assigned  specific  duties. 

By  the  fifth  week  of  the  program  75  per  cent  of  the  aides  had  advance 
assignments  while  25  per  cent  were  assigned  to  reading  and  mathematics 
classes  and  a  little  less  than  a  third  to  other  subject  areas. 

Every  aide  had  a  strongly  positive  expectation  for  student  gain 
in  achievement  and  attitude  toward  school  as  a  result  of  the  summer 
program.  Almost  60  per  cent  of  the  aides  felt  that  the  program  was  most 
helpful  to  students  because  of  individual  attention;  29  per  cent  indicated 
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that  the  students  had  improved  academically,  and  a  small  number  noted  that 
some  students  perceived  learning  as  more  enjoyable.  Some  of  the  aides 
noted  that  at  the  veiy  least,  the  program  had  kept  the  students  off  the 
streets . 

The  factors  which  the  educational  aides  believed  produced  these 
positive  changes  were:  their  own  understanding  of  pupils  because  of 
similiarity  in  background,  personal  experience  and  personal  problems 
(34  per  cent);  liking  and  understanding  of  children  (29  per  cent); 
opportunity  to  work  with  students  on  educational  or  personal  problems 

(24  per  cent);  and  assistance  from  teachers  and  other  school  personnel 

,  N  4 

(11  per  cent ) . 

The  major  factors  which  the  aides  believed  restricted  their 
effectiveness  included  overwhelming  student  problems  that  required 
professional  attention  (30  per  cent);  assignment  of  aides  to  duties 
outside  of  ciassroom  (20  per  cent);  and  their  lack  of  special  skills 
in  subject  areas  (13  per  cent). 

During  the  discussion  with  the  educational  aides  it  was  noted 
that  the  majority  of  aides  enjoyed  the  work  and  considered  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  teaching.  They  gained 
a  great  deal  of  respect  and  understanding  for  the  teacher  and  became 

^These  data  came  from  the  discussion  guides  the  aides  completed  after 
discussing  these  questions  with  the  evaluation  staff. 
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aware  of  the  difficulties  of  making  a  lesson  interesting  and  relating  it 
to  the  pupil.  The  main  problems  of  the  program  listed  by  the  aides  were: 
a.  Students'  lag  in  achievement, which  caused  frustration  and  disciplinary 
problems;  and  b.  The  instructional  pciod  of  90  minutes,  which  the  aides 
felt  was  too  long  (in  contrast  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  teachers  and 
supervisory  staff  with  period  length). 

Both  the  principals  and  the  teachers  were  asked  to  rate  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  educational  aides.  Approximately  three-quarters  of  teachers 
and  supervisors  agreed  that  the  aides  had  been  useful  to  a  "moderate"  or 
"great  extent".  The  clerical  and  patrol  duties  seemed  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contributions  of  the  educational  aides,  according  to  both  teachers 
and  principals;  the  loss  of  this  clerical  and  patrol  assistance  would 
affect  teaching  and  individual  instruction  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  both  teachers  (80  per  cent)  and  supervisors  (75  per  cent).  However, 
the  other  teachers  and  principals  felt  nothing  would  change  in  the  summer 
program  if  no  aides  were  assigned. 

In  summary,  the  assignment  of  recent  high  school  graduates  as 
educational  aides,  was  rated  positively  by  teachers,  principals,  and  the 
aides  themselves.  The  school  staff  perceived  the  aides  as  helpful  mainly 
in  the  execution  of  the  non-instructional  tasks.  The  aides,  who  had  be- 
nefitted  from  their  participation  in  the  program,  perceived  their  primary 
responsibility  as  helping  children  by  assisting  the  teacher  in  instructional 
tasks.  Likeness  in  age,  background,  experience  and  similiarity  of  problems 
were  factors  that  aides  felt  helped  them  relate  to  the  students  in  the 


class. 


9.  Attendance 


In  evaluating  attendance  in  the  Summer  Institutes,  two  questions 
were  raised:  the  extent  to  which  children  who  preregistered  actually 
appeared,  and  the  extent  to  which  children  who  began  the  program 
actually  attended  classes.  Estimates  of  attrition  are  presented  in 
Table  13,  for  the  six  Summer  Institutes  in  the  sample,  and  for  the  20 
institutes  for  which  data  supplied  by  the  Board  of  Education  were  avail¬ 
able.^  As  can  be  seen,  the  loss  between  the  preregistration  period  and 
the  first  days  of  school  for  the  sample  institutes  ranged  from  a  low  of 
8  per  cent  to  a  high  of  24  per  cent. 

During  the  summer,  there  were  moderate  changes  in  register.  Some 
institutes  discharged  more  than  they  admitted,  others  admitted  more, 
but  in  no  case  was  the  overall  change  more  than  15  per  cent  of  the 
opening  register. 

The  data  on  attendance  appear  in  Table  l4  for  randomly  selected 
classes  in  each  of  the  sample  institutes.  In  the  reading  classes  studied, 
attendance  ranged  from  75  per  cent  to  93  per  cent,  with  an  overall  average 
of  82  per  cent.  In  the  mathematics  classes  the  range  was  from  70  to  91 
per  cent,  with  an  overall  average  attendance  of  86  per  cent.  The  overall 
per  cent  attendance  reported  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  junior 
high  schools  in  the  regular  academic  year  was  88  per  cent;  these  summer 
figures  are  reasonably  close  to  what  normally  occurs  at  the  junior 
high  school  level. 

5Attrition  between  preregistration  and  opening  was  not  a  uniform 
characteristic  of  all  institutes.  Of  the  20  for  which  data  were 
available,  there  was  attrition  in  this  period  for  I5,  one  school 
did  not  change,  and  four  opened  with  from  7  to  199  more  pupils 
than  preregistered. 
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Table  13 

Changes  in  Pupil  Register  and  Attendance  for  sample  schools 
and  for  total  program 


Number  Overall 


Number  Preseni  Per  Cent  Change  in 

Pupils  at  Present  at  Reg.  During  Number  Number 


School 

Reg. 

Opening 

Opening 

Summer 

Admitted 

Discharged 

54 

831 

672 

81  % 

27 

159 

132 

201 

326 

301 

92 

-38 

25 

63 

136 

464 

354 

76 

-2.1 

no 

137 

61 

2184 

1778 

81 

150 

4o6 

256 

258 

492 

381 

77 

43 

in 

68 

8 

608 

547 

90 

65 

61 

126 

Total 

Sample 

1+905 

4033 

82  % 

220 

872 

782 

Total 

Program 

15008 

13895 

93  % 

-1025 

1833 

2858 
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Chapter  IV 

CREATIVE  ARTS  ACADEMY 

The  Procedure 

The  basic  evaluation  design  was  followed  in  the  study  of  the 
Creative  Arts  Academy,  with  changes  made  in  accordance  with  the  en¬ 
richment  program  offered  at  the  Academy. 

Classes  were  selected  from  the"majors"  of  music  and  art.  Instru¬ 
mental,  choral  and  orchestral  music  classes  were  observed,  as  well 
as  classes  in  fine  arts  and  sculpture.  In  addition,  dance,  drama, 
and  creative  writing  classes  were  observed.^  The  bases  of  evalua¬ 
tion  were  similar  to  those  used  for  the  Summer  Institutes,  except  for 
the  evaluation  of  achievement.  The  culminating  activities  of  the  arts 
program  were  evaluated  by  the  observers.  Observation  guides  were  used 
by  the  team  of  eight  observers,  who  were  either  professionals  or  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  various  arts.  The  music  activities,  for  example,  were 
evaluated  by  a  team  of  two  observers.  One  was  a  professional  musician, 
conductor  of  the  New  York  Symphony,  who  offered,  among  his  regular  per¬ 
formances,  a  series  of  concerts  in  disadvantaged  areas  of  New  York  City; 
the  second  member  of  this  team  was  a  clinical  psychologist  and  educator 

^The  evaluation  staff  is  grateful  to  Mr.  Bernard  Mannes,  Principal 
of  the  Creative  Arts  Academy,  for  his  gracious  and  neighborly  invi¬ 
tation  to  visit  the  Academy  at  all  times  and  to  his  staff,  who  made 
provision  for  interviews  in  a  crowded  schedule. 
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who  has  made  music  his  lifetime  avocation. 

The  four  members  of  the  art  observation  team  were  all  educators 
teaching  art  on  the  college  level.  All  but  one  had  completed  doctoral 
level  studies  in  the  fine  arts.  The  observer  of  drama  and  creative 
writing  was  scholar- in-residence  in  drama  at  one  of  the  outstanding 
New  England  Colleges.  The  dance  activities  of  the  Academy  were  ob¬ 
served  by  a  professional  dancer  and  teacher  of  the  HARYOU-ACT  dance 
group.  A  total  of  l6  classes,  covering  all  the  activities  in  music, 
art,  drama,  and  dance  were  observed.  All  l6  teachers  of  these  classes, 
as  well  as  the  visiting  artists  in  residence  (when  they  were  avail¬ 
able)  were  interviewed. 

The  pupil  population  of  the  Creative  Arts  Academy  was  estimated 
by  the  principal  as  75  per  cent  Negro,  15  per  cent  Puerto  Rican,  and 
10  per  cent  "other. "2 

Findings 

1.  Implementation  of  the  Program 

The  school  day  was  four  and  a  half  hours  long,  and  the  program 
lasted  31  days.  Teachers  were  scheduled  for  three  consecutive  90 
minute  periods  of  instruction  in  all  enrichment  subjects  that  were 
offered  as  "noncredit"  courses . 

p 

For  comparison,  in  the  Summer  Institutes  in  the  sample,  these  pro¬ 
portions,  also  based  on  principals'  estimates,  were  65  per  cent,  26 
per  cent,  and  9  per  cent. 
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Preplanning  of  the  program  took  place  in  the  first  week  of  May 
at  the  Board  of  Education.  Representatives  of  the  Friends  of  Music, 
the  principal  of  the  High  School  of  Music  and  Art,  the  project  co¬ 
ordinator,  the  Creative  Arts  Academy  principal,  and  a  representative 
of  Industrial  Arts  High  School  formulated  plans  for  implementation. 

The  subjects  offered  to  pupils  from  disadvantaged  areas  were 
vocal  or  instrumental  music,  fine  arts,  dramatics,  creative  writing, 
and  dance.  At  the  end  of  the  program,  students  presented  activities 
in  music,  dance,  drama,  and  art  to  parents  and  the  public  at  the  High 
School  of  Music  and  Art  and  at  a  morning  performance  in  Central  Park. 

A  schedule  of  trips  offered  students  a  chance  to  meet  with  artists, 
and  attend  concerts,  museums, and  a  performance  of  a  Broadway  play. 

The  observers  who  visited  classes  found  that  some  class  activ¬ 
ities  were  not  in  accord  with  the  course  title;  for  example,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  fashion  design  were  not  taught.  Advertising  was  dropped  be¬ 
cause  the  instructor  felt,  "advertising  design  is  too  specialized. 

Our  students  need  more  basic  training  in  drawing  and  painting."  The 
instructor  of  a  fashion  design  course,  licensed  in  homemaking,  did 
not  have  materials  or  sewing  machines  available,  although  student  in¬ 
terest  in  fashion  design  was  very  high.  Costumes  for  the  dramatic 
production  were  made  by  this  teacher  without  any  apparent  involvement 
of  the  students.  The  sculpture  class  started  late  in  the  program.  In 
the  painting  classes,  no  instruction  was  offered  in  oils  because  oil 
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paints  were  not  available. 

Administrative  and  teaching  personnel  were  appointed  by  the  pro¬ 
ject  coordinator  at  the  Board  of  Education.  The  supervisory  staff 
all  had  secondary  school  licenses.  The  teacher-in-charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  licensed  as  a  junior  high  school  principal,  and  had  four 
years'  experience.  The  chairmen  were  appropriately  licensed  in  music, 
art,  English  and  the  langiiage  arts.  All  l6  teachers  were  qualified 
to  teach  in  their  subject  with  one  exception  --a  teacher  of  home¬ 
making  was  assigned  to  teach  fashion  design.  The  teachers  had  an 
average  of  nine  years  of  teaching  experience,  with  no  teacher  having 
less  than  three  years  of  experience.  The  duties  of  the  three  chair¬ 
men  differed:  the  chairman  of  music  (initial  enrollment  of  291  pupils) 
was  responsible  for  screening  students,  programming  teachers,  and  de¬ 
veloping  curriculum;  the  art  chairman  (initial  enrollment  of  156  pupils) 
was  responsible  for  administration  and  supervision  of  the  art  content 
of  the  various  art  courses;  the  chairman  of  the  English  and  creative 
writing  program,  which  had  the  smallest  pupil  enrollment  (40  pupils), 
seemed  to  the  observers  to  be  serving  a  public  relations  function  in 
addition  to  fulfilling  administrative  responsibilities.  Eleven  of 
the  l6  teachers  saw  their  primary  responsibility  as  teaching,  and  felt 
that  their  job  was  enjoyable.  All  the  teachers  were  able  to  plan 
activities  based  on  student  interest  and  capabilities  and  reported 
great  freedom  in  planning  the  course  of  study. 

In  interviews,  the  supervisory  and  teaching  staff  indicated  that 
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the  materials  for  instruction  were  "adequate"  and  that  they  arrived 
on  time.  Students  discussing  this  topic  felt  there  could  have  been 
greater  variety  and  abundance  of  art  materials.  This  was  supported 
by  the  observers  who  saw  few  materials  other  than  those  included  in 
the  regular  art  programs. 

The  administrative  staff  and  chairmen  felt  that  the  classroom  facil 
ities  were  "basically  satisfactory"  or  "very  good  as  is."  Teachers' 
opinions  reflected  the  different  needs  of  the  subject  areas  taught; 
six  rated  the  facilities  as  "very  good,"  and  four  as  "basically  satis¬ 
factory  but  in  need  of  some  improvement."  Three  of  the  art  teachers 
felt  the  facilities  needed  "considerable  improvement."  The  observers 
noted  that  the  gymnasium  did  not  have  showers  and  was  not  suitable 
for  a  dance  class,  the  auditorium  was  too  large  for  informal  drama 
productions,  and  a  kiln  was  necessary  if  ceramics  was  to  be  an  ongo¬ 
ing  activity.  Nevertheless,  teachers  and  observers  alike  character¬ 
ized  the  general  school  atmosphere  as  a  "warm  professional  atmosphere." 

2.  Evaluation  of  Quality  of  Instruction 

Classes  were  observed  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  program  when 
they  were  involved  in  preparation  for  the  culminating  activities.  Ob¬ 
servation  guides  were  used  and  included  an  evaluation  of  the  "amourfc 
of  planning,"  provision  for  "individual  work,"  "level  of  creativity 
and  imagination,"  "the  extent  of  student  and  teacher  communication" 
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and  children's  "interest  eind  ethusiasm."  Finally,  the  overall  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  lesson  was  rated  by  the  observers. 

Two  observers  visited  six  classes  with  different  musical  activ¬ 
ities.  They  rated  the  teachers'  own  musical  knowledge  as  "good"  to 
"very  good."  Actual  instruction  was  rated  as  "good"  to  remarkably 
good"  and  "extremely  effective."  In  a  few  instances  a  lack  of  plan¬ 
ning  was  noted.  Creativity  and  imagination  ranged  from  "high"  to 
"low"  in  the  classes  observed.  In  only  one  class  of  beginning  in¬ 
struction  was  there  some  foundation  for  independent  work.  The  teacher- 
child  relationship  was  very  positive,  teachers  encouraged  questions 
and  used  "an  informal,  humorous"  approach  to  communicate  with  students. 
On  the  whole,  the  music  program  offered  instruction  by  qualified 
teachers,  possessing  a  good  knowledge  of  music,  in  an  informal  learn¬ 
ing  atmosphere. 

The  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  art  instruction  is  limited  by 
the  fact  that  the  four  observers  never  saw  direct  instruction  in  any 
of  the  classes  observed.  They  did  report  seeing  what  they  called  a 
"studio  atmosphere,"  an  atmosphere  which  was  conducive  to  learning, 
in  which  students  were  at  work  individually  and  were  encouraged  to 
experiment  with  various  media.  Students  were  permitted  to  change 
their  choice  of  art  subjects  after  three  weeks  of  the  program  if 
they  wished  to  do  so.  This  flexible  use  of  course  offerings  helped 
to  maintain  student  participation  in  the  program  and  made  students 
available  for  the  culminating  activities  in  art  and  drama. 
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Pupil  enrollment  in  drama  and  creative  vrriting  classes  was  small  . 
The  original  program  of  informal  improvisation  and  readings  was  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  decision  to  present  a  culminating  dramatic  event  at 
the  end  of  the  program.  The  observer  viewed  this  "product-oriented" 
part  of  the  program  during  the  fifth  week  of  the  summer  session.  The 
direction  of  the  dramatic  program  was  rated  as  "lacking  in  artistic 
values,"  and  therefore  poor.  The  emphasis  was  largely  on  mechanics, 
resulting  in  "low"  levels  of  creativity  and  imagination.  The  pressure 
to  show  results  was  judged  to  be  "deadening  and  destructive." 

The  outstanding  strength  of  the  dance  teacher,  as  rated  by  the 
observer,  was  her  fine  ability  as  a  choreographer.  The  extent  of 
creativity  and  imagination  was  high,  and  the  teacher  showed  great 
ability  to  teach  a  large  group  with  a  very  wide  range  of  age  and  abil¬ 
ity.  The  children  and  the  teacher  had  excellent  rapport.  However, 
instruction  was  considered  inadequate  in  specific  dance  techniques. 

All  observers  in  all  areas  reported  excellent  teacher-student 
relationships.  They  noted  the  extent  of  self-discipline  and  inner 
direction  of  the  pupils.  Children's  interest  and  enthusiasm  were 
rated  "very  high"  in  music,  art  and  dance  classes. 

All  but  one  observer  and  two  chairmen  agreed  that  there  was  high 
interest  of  children,  despite  little  evidence  of  artistic  talent,  in 
art,  drama,  and  creative  writing.  Only  the  music  program  enrolled 
children  on  the  basis  of  known  and  demonstrated  talent  and  experience. 
The  eligibility  requirement  that  children  be  "reading  on  or  above 
grade  level  and  have  a  record  of  good  behavior"  may  have  eliminated 
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many  students  with  artistic  talent  who  could  not  meet  these  require¬ 
ments  . 

3.  School  Staff  Appraisal  of  the  Program 

The  staff  reaction  to  the  program  was  obtained  through  personal 
interviews.  The  principal,  three  chairmen,  and  l6  teachers  were  asked 
to  rate  ten  aspects  of  the  summer  program  on  a  five-point  scale.  In 
addition,  they  were  given  the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  major  con¬ 
tributions  of  the  summer  program,  describe  its  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
and  offer  recommendations  for  change. 

The  ratings  of  the  summer  program  were  made  on  a  scale  ranging 
from  the  positive  judgments,  "basically  satisfactory,"  or  "very  good 
as  is,"  to  the  negative  judgments,  "needs  some  change,"  or  "needs  to 
be  entirely  revised."  Provision  was  also  made  for  a  rating  of  "no 
judgment,"  or  "does  not  apply." 

Overall,  teachers  were  consistently  positive  in  their  evaluations 
of  the  ten  aspects  studied.  Only  once,  in  rating  "communication  be¬ 
tween  school  staff  and  specialists,"  did  a  majority  (75  per  cent)  see 
a  need  for  improvement. 

In  the  general  area  of  school  organization,  "class  size"  was  rated 
positively  by  71  per  cent  of  the  teachers  responding;  "organization 
of  program  within  school"  was  rated  positively  by  6^  per  cent  of  re¬ 
spondents,  and  the  90"ininute  periods  were  rated  positively  by  64  per 
cent  of  the  respondents.  Fo\ir  teachers  indicated  a  need  for  change  or 
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revision. 

The  fomr  aspects  of  the  instructional  program  to  be  rated  were 
all  judged  positively.  The  "program  itself"  (9  of  the  11  responding), 
"materials  of  instruction"  (8  of  the  10  responding),  "class  trips" 

(10  of  13))  and  "classroom  facilities"  (lO  of  13)  were  considered 
"basically  satisfactory"  or  "very  good  as  is."  A  positive  rating  by 
11  of  13  teachers  was  recorded  on  the  "availability  of  special  con- 
sultajits  and  artists  in  residence."  It  was  in  this  area,  however, 
that  the  only  negative  rating  was  recorded.  Nine  of  the  12  teachers 
rating  the  "communication  between  school,  staff  and  specialists"  in¬ 
dicated  that  change  or  revision  in  this  area  was  needed. 

The  principal  rated  every  aspect  of  the  program  listed  above  as 
"very  good  as  is."  Chairmen  indicated  the  differing  needs  of  their 
programs  in  their  ratings;  the  chairman  of  drama  (and  four  teachers) 
rated  "class  size"  as  too  small  for  an  effective  program.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  music  and  drama  (and  three  music  teachers)  felt  that  the  three 
consecutive  90“niinute  class  periods  were  too  exhausting  for  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  students. 

Supervisor  and  chairmen  ratings  of  the  selection  of  students  were 
divided  equally:  two  expressed  a  need  for  change,  and  two  felt  that 
selection  was  basically  satisfactory  or  very  good  as  it  was. 

All  of  the  l6  teachers  and  the  four  supervisors  interviewed  felt 
that  the  students  had  benefitted  from  the  summer  program.  As  one  said. 


Increased  insight  and  understanding  for  the  arts  and  an  appreciation 
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of  a  creative  atmosphere"  contributed  to  student  growth  and  maturity. 

The  majority  of  the  teachers  in  art  and  music  rated  the  Academy 
as  "basically  satisfactory,  but  in  need  of  some  improvement."  Only 
one  teacher  in  art  thought  that  the  program  "needed  to  be  revised." 

The  teachers  of  drama  and  creative  writing  were  divided  equaUy:  two 
teachers  felt  that  it  was  "basically  satisfactory,"  and  two  felt  that 
it  "needed  to  be  entirely  changed." 

All  supervisory  staff  and  chairmen  in  all  departments  indicated 
a  desire  to  participate  in  the  Creative  Arts  Academy  program  next 
summer  if  it  were  continued.  Personal  interest,  ideas  for  changing 
and  strengthening  the  program,  a  belief  that  the  "bugs  will  be  ironed 
out,"  and  a  "desire  to  increase  the  contributions  of  both  students 
and  teachers"  were  some  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  interest  in 
future  participation. 

4.  Children's  Attitudes,  Educational  and  Vocational  Aspirations 

The  pupil  sample  for  the  study  of  attitudes  and  aspirations  in¬ 
cluded  74  girls  and  64  boys.  They  ranged  in  age  from  13  to  I6,  with 
a  mean  age  of  13.6  for  both  sexes.  Because  one  student  traveled  from 
Staten  Island  to  take  part  in  the  program  they  represented  all  five 
boroughs;  half  came  from  Manhattan,  one-fourth  from  the  Bronx,  and  a 
little  less  than  25  per  cent  from  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  Three-quarters 
of  the  students  in  this  sample  had  never  attended  summer  school  before. 
Of  the  quarter  that  had,  one-half  had  previously  studied  music  during 
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the  summer. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  students  heard  about  the  program  from  their 
teachers,  10  per  cent  from  guidance  counselors,  and  10  per  cent  from 
friends  and  siblings. 

Most  of  the  students  indicated  in  the  pupil  questionnaire  that 
their  reasons  for  enrolling  in  the  Academy  were  an  "interest  or  lik¬ 
ing  for  music"  and  a  "desire  for  self-improvement."  Ten  per  cent 
were  preparing  for  admission  to  the  High  School  of  Music  and  Art. 
Nineteen  per  cent  said,  "It  will  keep  me  off  the  streets." 

All  the  students  had  very  positive  attitudes  toward  summer  pro¬ 
grams  and  were  "glad  to  be  at  the  Academy."  This  was  confirmed  by 
staff  comments.  Pupils  were  confident  that  participation  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  help  them  "do  better  in  school"  (6?  per  cent).  A  small 
number  (lO  per  cent)  expressed  a  personal  need  or  reaction  ("will 
help  me  feel  better,"  or  "have  nothing  else  to  do")  and  24  per  cent 
simply  said,  "I  like  it." 

These  positive  pupil  responses  were  confirmed  by  the  findings  of 
the  pupil  questionnaires  given  at  the  end  of  the  program.  One-third 
of  the  pupils  said,  "It  helped  me  develop  my  talent,"  and  21  per  cent 
said  of  the  Academy,  "It's  fun." 

In  group  discussions,  interviews,  and  questionnaires,  70  per  cent 
of  the  students  indicated  that  they  had  more  "freedom  and  independence" 
in  the  summer  program.  Twenty-four  per  cent  felt  that  summer  school 
was  "more  fun"  and  that  they  learned  "more  new  things." 
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The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  students  were  college-oriented: 

95  per  cent  of  the  I38  pupils  planned  to  stay  in  school  until  college, 
and  99  per  cent  of  those  expressed  a  desire  to  complete  college.  Most 
of  them  indicated  no  change  in  educational  plans  or  desires  for  the 
future;  they  had  come  to  the  Academy  oriented  to  college  and  they  still 
were . 

Eighty  per  cent  of  students  who  completed  the  prequestionnaire 
hoped  to  enter  professional  fields  (medicine,  law,  teaching,  science). 

Of  the  remaining  students,  10  per  cent  wanted  to  be  musicians,  and 
10  per  cent  planned  to  be  teachers  of  music.  Of  the  students  for  whom 
pre-  and  postquestionnaires  were  available  for  comparison,  little  change 
in  vocational  aspirations  was  indicated.  Eighty-seven  per  cent  reported 
no  change  in  career  plans, and  the  few  who  did  report  a  change  did  not  state 

what  it  was . 

The  educational  and  vocational  aspirations  of  the  student  body 
vrere  typical  of  career  choices  of  children  described  as  "middle  class," 
although  the  supervisory  staff  described  the  children  as  "disadvantaged." 
The  impressions  of  the  observers,  suggest  that  in  terms  of  interest 
and  experiential  background,  as  in  occupational  choice,  the  "disadvantaged" 
description  was  misleading. 

Discussions  and  interviews  with  groups  of  students  pointed  to  many 
characteristic  interests  and  attitudes  typical  of  children.  The  extent 
of  family  interest  and  participation  in  the  arts  and  outside  activities 
of  the  students  confirm  this :  84  per  cent  of  pupil  respondents  reported 

a  long-standing  interest  in  music  and  art.  Of  these,  32  per  cent  had 
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taJcen  lessons  outside  of  school.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  students  in¬ 
dicated  that  they  had  at  least  one  relative  who  played  an  instrumeit 
or  had  artistic  ability,  and  30  per  cent  had  two  or  more  relatives 
with  experience  in  the  arts. 

Almost  all  the  students  (9^  per  cent)  recommended  that  the  Acad¬ 
emy  program  be  continued  next  year.  Pupil  suggestions  for  changes 
in  the  program  were  concerned  mainly  with  school  organization.  Thir¬ 
teen  per  cent  of  the  pupils  recommended  a  later  start  in  the  school 
day  because  of  the  long  distance  between  home  and  school,  and  10  per 
cent  suggested  that  the  programs  be  extended  through  the  month  of 
August. 

5.  Staff  Appraisal  of  Children's  Attitudes  ajid  Aspirations 

Interviews  conducted  with  the  staff  indicated  unanimous  appraisal 
of  positive  pupil  attitudes  toward  school  and  learning.  The  high  in¬ 
terest  of  the  students  was  reported,  although  it  v^as  noted  that  "high 
interest  was  not  commensurate  with  talent."  The  principal  and  both 
chairmen  thought  that  children  had  gained  substantially  from  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  drama  and  creative  writing,  the  staff  felt  that  the  demands 
of  the  culminating  performances  interfered  with  a  program  that  attempted 
to  develop  needed  skills  of  children  who  were  poor  in  oral  and  written 
communication.  The  staff  interviews  did  not  generally  indicate  an 
awareness  of  the  high  career  aspirations  of  the  pupils. 
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6.  Educational  Aides 

Twenty-three  aides  completed  questionnaires  during  the  first  and 
fifth  week  of  the  program.  Interviews  were  held  with  supervisory 
staff  and  teachers  who  were  also  asked  to  evaluate  the  role  of  the 
educational  aides  and  their  contributions  to  the  program. 

Thirteen  male  and  ten  female  aides  were  assigned  to  the  Creative 
Arts  Academy  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  program.  Their  ages  ranged 
from  17  to  21  years,  with  a  mean  age  of  I8. 

Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the  aides  were  recent  graduates  of  the 
High  School  of  Music  and  Art,  High  School  of  Performing  Arts,  and  the 
High  School  of  Fashion  Design,  The  other  three  aides  were  already 
in  college.  These  three  were  assigned  to  the  community  artist-in¬ 
residence  in  charge  of  the  literary  ma.gazine  and  were  very  active  in 
all  phases  of  its  production. 

With  one  exception,  all  of  the  aides  intended  to  attend  college 
in  the  fall.  Two-thirds  wished  to  enter  professional  careers;  and 
three  of  these  wanted  to  become  teachers.  One-fourth  of  the  aides 
were  interested  in  a  career  in  the  arts. 

Nineteen  of  the  aides  heard  about  the  Academy  program  through 
their  high  schools;  only  three  heard  of  it  through  their  Community 
Progress  Center.  For  the  majority  of  aides,  the  "desire  to  work  and 
the  need  to  earn  money"  was  one  of  the  predominant  reasons  for  seeking 
the  position.  The  other  reason  stated  by  most  aides  was  a  "liking  for 
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children.  " 

No  orientation  sessions  were  held  as  preparation  for  the  program. 
These  aides  were  divided  in  their  feelings  of  adequacy  to  assist  in 
the  classroom;  13  felt  adequately  prepared  to  assist,  while  eight  felt 
inadequately  prepared  at  the  beginning  of  the  program. 

The  majority  of  aides  participated  actively  in  the  classroom;  78 
per  cent  assisted  the  teacher  either  through  preparation  of  materials 
and/or  through  instruction  of  individual  students.  All  the  aides  felt 
that  they  had  benefitted  from  their  participation  in  the  Creative  Arts 
Academy.  Almost  all  indicated  that  they  would  like  to  continue  work¬ 
ing  with  children. 

The  staff  rating  of  the  extent  of  usefulness  of  the  educational 
aides  was  generally  more  positive  in  the  art  and  music  programs  as 
compared  with  the  drama  program.  The  majority  (80  per  cent)  of  the 
art  and  music  staff  rated  the  aides'  contribution  as  useful  "to  a 
great  extent."  In  drama,  the  rating  varied  from  "to  a  slight  extent" 
to  "a  moderate  extent." 

The  art  and  drama  teachers  reported  that  the  aides '  tasks  incliaded 
assisting  them  in  whole  class  instruction,  helping  individual  students, 
preparing  materials,  and  clerical  matters.  Teachers  of  music  tended 
to  assign  aides  to  preparation  of  materials  and  clerical  work.  In 
addition,  several  teachers  felt  that  their  own  time  for  instruction 
would  be  shortened  and  that  their  students  would  have  less  freedom 


without  the  help  of  aides. 
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The  supervisory  staff  felt  that  the  greatest  contribution  of  the 
aides  was  tutoring  individual  students  and  assisting  in  preparation 
of  materials. 

In  general,  the  aides  felt  that  they  contributed  to  the  program 
by  offering  students  their  experience  and  talent  in  the  arts.  Most 
of  the  aides  felt  that  the  summer  program  in  the  arts  was  a  good  one. 
Nineteen  aides  expressed  a  "slightly  positive"  to  "positive"  rating 
for  activities  in  music,  art,  and  drama.  Four  aides  rated  the  sum¬ 
mer  program  in  these  subjects  as  "slightly  negative"  or  "negative." 

7.  Staff  Appraisal  of  the  Strengths  and  Weakness  of  the  Academy  Program 

The  supervisory  and  administration  staff  were  in  accord  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  exposure  of  children,  for  the  first  time,  to  a  school 
atmosphere  where  learning  was  valuable,  pleasurable,  comfortable, 
and  fun^as  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  summer  program. 

The  chairmen  responsible  for  instruction  saw  the  strength  of  the 
program  as  an  "opportunity  for  students  to  work  intensively  in  crea¬ 
tive  activities,"  and  to  "gain  independence  in  free  training  in  the 
arts  and  the  experience  of  artists." 

The  teaching  staff  expressed  an  "opportunity  for  a  variety  of 
creative  expression"  in  a  "professional  studio  atmosphere  offering 
a  free  and  flexible  program,"  as  the  predominent  strength. 

The  supervisory  staff  saw  no  real  weaknesses  in  the  program.  In 
music,  the  90-niinute  period  (considered  a  strength  in  the  art  program) 
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and  the  early  start  of  the  school  day,  caused  difficulties  for  staff 
who  were  assigned  to  three  consecutive  90-ininute  periods.  The  need 
for  a  cafeteria  and  snack  time  was  another  "weakness"  cited. 

In  drama,  the  teachers  and  supervisor  noted  that  poor  publicity 
and  recruitment  resulted  in  too  few  students  for  a  successful  program. 
Another  weakness  was  the  "product-oriented"  goal  of  the  program. 

Teachers  saw  the  major  weakness  of  the  program  as  a  lack  of  clear¬ 
ly  defined  goals,  and  poor  commimication  and  coordination  among  the 
various  "departments"  of  the  program.  The  short  dioration  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  lack  of  publicity  were  other  shortcomings  cited  by  more  than 
one  teacher. 

The  valuable  contribution  of  the  program  was  predominantly  the 
free  learning  atmosphere.  The  weaknesses  occurred  in  the  implementation 
of  the  program,  and  could  be  remedied  in  future  programs  by  more  clear¬ 
ly  defined  goals,  more  effective  recruitment,  better  coordination,  and 
the  establishment  of  channels  of  communication  between  departmental 
staff  members . 

8.  Culminating  Activities 

All  the  arts  were  represented  at  the  final  program  offered  to 
parents  and  the  public  at  the  High  School  of  Music  and  Art  during  the 
last  week  of  the  program. ^  The  decision  to  include  both  choral  and 
instrumental  music,  dance  groups,  and  drama  and  poetry  readings  made 

3a  literary  journal  prepared  by  students  was  not  ready  at  the  end  of 
the  program  and  therefore  could  not  be  evaluated  in  this  study. 
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the  program  long,  in  the  judgment  of  the  observers. 

The  musical  program  was  a  concert  performance  of  the  senior  band, 
orchestra,  and  chorus.  These  children  were  described  by  the  observers 
as  "enthusiastic  and  playing  well,"  and  the  dancers  were  described  as 
showing  to  advantage  their  abilities  in  African,  jazz,  and  modern 
dance . 

The  program  of  poetry  readings  and  the  dramatic  performance  (an 
adaptation  of  "The  Happy  Prince"  by  Oscar  Wilde)  were  rated  as  inap¬ 
propriate  and  poor  choices  and  were  judged  as  being  poorly  directed. 

A  morning  performance  by  the  orchestra  and  chorus  in  the  mall  at 
Central  Park  was  rated  as  "adequate"  in  spite  of  a  poor  sound  system. 

The  choice  of  a  morning  performance  accounted  for  the  small  audience, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  observer. 

An  art  exhibit  was  on  display  in  the  halls  and  lobby  of  the  high 
school. 

Recommendations 

The  identification  of  talent  in  school  children  should  be  encouraged, 
and  the  Academy's  pupil  eligibility  requirements  shoiild  be  broadened 
to  include  these  children  in  the  program.  The  discovery  and  positive 
support  of  talented  children  would  have  fax-reaching  effects  on  stu¬ 
dents,  staff,  and  the  community.  Another  consideration  is  that  the 
inclusion  of  talented  pupils  might  result  in  a  school  that  could  be 
a  meeting  ground  where  talent  is  the  equalizer  and  where  color  plays 
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no  role. 

The  inhibiting  effect  of  the  final  formal  performance  should  be 
considered  in  future  programs.  With  a  "show"  to  put  on,  only  a  few 
selections  are  studied  and  polished.  Spontaneity  in  improvisations 
and  infonnal  readings  are  ruled  out.  Yet  the  needs  of  the  students 
are  for  ongoing  practice  and  repeated  opportunities  to  perform.  This 
could  be  done  if  programs  by  individuals  and  groups,  were  set  for 
showing  each  week  rather  than  having  five  days  of  continual  instruc¬ 
tion.  If  a  finaJL  performance  is  desired,  it  could  include  the  high¬ 
lights  of  the  weekly  programs. 

Despite  these  two  reservations,  it  is  clear  that,  considered  as 
a  total  entity,  the  Creative  Arts  Academy  was  a  successful  innovation 
and  useful  addition  for  the  simmer  program. at  the  junior  high  school 
level.  Staff  and  children  alike  were  in  accord  that  the  experience 
was  worthwhile  and  enjoyable,  and, in  general, the  observers  agreed. 
Enthusiasm,  interest,  and  involvement  characterized  the  children  and 
the  staff  as  well.  We  feel  that  the  Academy  indicates  the  potential 
for  creative  development  of  programs  in  the  arts,  and  that  it  has 
gotten  these  programs  off  to  a  good  start. 
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CHAPTER  V 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIO]NB 

To  the  child  who  had  not  learned  the  basic  skills  of  reading  and 
arithmetic  a  summer  remedial  program  was  offered  without  credit  in  re¬ 
gular  schools  and  schools  funded  under  Title  I.  To  the  child  who  had 
mastered  the  basic  reading  skills,  a  program  of  enrichment  in  music, 
art,  dance,  drama,  and  creative  writing  was  offered  without  credit  in  a 
Creative  Arts  Academy  program.  Both  the  Summer  Institutes  and  the  Creative 
Arts  Academy  were  assigned  educational  aides  (recent  high  school  graduates 
residing  in  poverty- impacted  areas),  to  assist  teachers  in  the  classroom. 

In  addition,  guidance  counselors  were  assigned  to  the  Summer  Irtstitutes 
to  provide  educational  and  vocational  counseling  for  the  pupils. 

The  overall  evaluation  of  the  Summer  Institute  program  was  con¬ 
sistently  positive.^  Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  was  that  the 
gains  in  achievement  were  obtained  in  both  reading  and  mathematics,  and 
these  gains  were  of  statistical  and  educational  significance,  averaging 
.5  of  a  year  in  mathematics  and  .4  of  a  year  in  reading.^ 

^The  generally  positive  overall  evaluation  of  the  Creative  Arts  Academy 
is  noted  at  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  IV. 

^This  success  of  the  reading  program  leads  the  evaluation  staff  to  wonder 
if  one  can  generalize  about  the  extension  of  the  Corrective  Reading  Pro¬ 
gram  of  the  regular  school  program  to  a  daily, double  period  of  instruction 
for  students  severely  retarded  in  reading. 
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The  aspec.ts  of  the  teaching-learning  process  that  were  evaluated  were 
rated  as  average  or  better  than  average  in  quality;  staff  morale  was  good; 
and  children's  attitudes  and  responses  were  generally  positive.  Staff  and 
observers  agreed  that  children  benefitted  from  the  program. 

There  were,  of  course,  areas  needing  improvement.  Children  who  began 
the  summer  reading  near,  at,  or  above  grade  level  regressed  rather  than 
improved.  A  third  of  the  children  would  not  want  to  repeat  their  summer 
experience.  Many  hundreds  who  preregistered  never  appeared  to  begin  the 
program.  But  these  problems  and  weaknesses  should  not  obscure  the  basic 
overall  positive  picture. 

A  synthesis  of  suggestions  for  improYement,  voiced  by  supervisors, 
teachers,  special  staff  aides,  children,  and  the  evaluation  team  follows: 
Implementation  of  the  program  could  be  improved  by  earlier  planning  for 
instructional  staff,  assignment  of  courses,  and  ordering  of  materials. 
Where  services  were  not  fully  utilized,  as  in  the  Creative  Arts  Academy, 
earlier  and  more  effective  publicity  for  recruitment  of  children  were 
concerns. 3 

Orientation  sessions  for  staff  and  clear  definition  of  roles  and 
functions  (particularly  for  educational  aides  and  guidance  counselors), 
were  basic  recommendations  of  coordinators,  supervisors,  and  special 
staff.  Orientation  sessions  preferably  would  be  held  at  each  individual 
Summer  Insti^/ate. 

Changes  in  preregistration  procedures  of  students  at  their  home 
school  were  recommended  by  supervisors.  Direct  registration  at  the 

3other  recommendations  for  improvement  of  the  program  of  the  Creative 
Arts  Academy  are  given  at  the  end  of  Chapter  IV. 
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Summer  Institute  by  students  bringing  a  letter  from  their  home  school 
was  suggested  as  one  alternative  procedure. 

The  90-wiinute  period,  and  5-day  week,  are  mandatory  for  credit  in 
major  subjects,  but  do  not  apply  to  "noncredit  subjects.  Flexibility  in 
programming  lengths  of  period  and  number  of  weeks  might  result  in  more 
effective  implementation  of  the  program.  The  90-iid.n^4e -period  of  in¬ 
struction,  satisfactory  in  reading  and  art,  was  a  decided  handicap  to 
the  teachers  of  mathematics  and  music.  Class  trips,  useful  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  wider  range  of  experience  for  students,  did  not  exist  in 
the  majority  of  the  Summer  Institutes;  allowing  one  day  a  week  for  either 
trips  or  visiting  guests  could  remedy  this.  Provision  for  time  for  a 
break  between  classes  was  recommended  by  both  staff  and  students.  The 
early  start  of  the  school  day  caused  hardships  for  students  who  had  to 
travel  any  distance  to  school.  The  need  for  communication  between  staff 
and  administration  in  the  schools  could  be  remedied  by  a  lon^r  school 
day.  The  addition  of  a  course  in  corrective  mathematics  was  suggested 
by  the  mathematics  coordinator  at  the  Board  of  Education.  The  reading 
coordinator  recommended  that  an  enrichment  program  be  developed  for  the 
more  able  students  who  did  not  benefit  from  the  instructional  program 


of  the  Summer  Institutes 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  evaluation  staff,  no  remedial  program  can  be 
fully  effective  without  the  use  of  diagnostic  measures  to  ascertain  the 
learning  steps  that  must  be  mastered  in  acquiring  the  skills  in  mathe¬ 
matics  and  reading.  Diagnostic  tests  and  informal  textbooks  administered 
with  the  help  of  educational  aides  would  provide  useful  insight  into 
students'  ability  and  progress. 

The  need  for  more  and  better  reading  and  mathematics  materials  was 
suggested  by  most  members  of  the  teaching  staff  as  well  as  by  the  reading 
coordinator,  who  suggested  a  specific  series  of  texts  and  multilithed 
materials  for  future  purchase.  In  the  opinion  of  the  evaluation  staff, 
distribution  of  paperback  books  to  students,  including  a  dictionary, 
would  provide  the  beginning  of  personal  book  collection.  Libraries 
should  be  stocked  with  collections  of  paperback  books  of  interest  to 
the  junior  high  school  student.  The  free  borrowing  of  these  books  for 
outside  reading  would  be  in  accord  with  the  librarian's  recommendation 
that  children  be  pemitted  to  ta-ke  books  out  of  the  library,  a  practice 
that  did  not  exist  in  the  institutes.  Fear  of  loss  of  books  was  the  sole 
reason  given  for  this  restrictive  policy.  The  low  cost  of  paperback  books 
should  help  minimize  the  effects  of  loss. 

Both  the  Summer  Institutes  and  the  Academy  staffs  requested  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  aides  assigned  to  them.  With  few  exceptions,  every¬ 
one  agreed  that  the  aides  were  a  successful  addition  to  the  summer 


program. 


The  policy  of  teaching  library  skills  alone  was  a  decided  deterrent 
to  the  remedial  reading  program.  Librarians  recommended  that  time  in  the 
school  day  be  devoted  to  active  use  of  the  library. 

Better  role  definition  was  the  basic  recommendation  of  the  guidance 
staff.  Poor  articu3.ation  with  the  home  school  made  the  guidance  program 
appear  ineffective.  The  assignment  of  a  guidance  coordinator  at  the  Board 
of  Education  was  recommended  by  the  counselors.  The  evaluation  project  staff 
also  suggested  the  active  exploration  of  group  counseling.  Discussions  of 
this  nature  would  involve  the  student  and  counselor  in  a  dynamic  situation 
with  good  possibilities  for  growth  and  self-understanding. 

Recommendation  for  a  reading  consultant  for  each  Summer  Institute  was 
made  by  the  proj'ect  director  at  the  Board  of  Education  by  the  reading  co¬ 
ordinator,  and  by  the  principals. 

The  evaluation  staff  also  recommended  the  creation  of  the  positions 
of  reading  and  mathematics  chairmen  in  the  Summer  Institutes,  similar  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  arts  in  the  Creative  Arts  Academy.  The  need  for  per¬ 
sonnel  solely  responsible  for  the  educational  program  of  the  Summer  In¬ 
stitute  is  not  completely  met  by  the  principal  where  role  is  primarily 
admlnlnistratlve  and  supervisory. 

In  fact,  the  complexity  and  importance  of  the  summer  program  is  such 
that  we  think  it  might  be  appropriate  to  consider  appointing  a  permanent 
staff  for  summer  activities  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  on  a 
year-round  basis.  Such  a  staff,  assigned  to  the  Board  of  Education,  would 
give  continuity  to  the  increased  year-round  use  of  the  schools.  Moreover, 
it  would  expedite  the  development , planning  and  implementation  of  program 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  in  our  city. 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupils-Summer  196? 

July  27,  1967 


Dear  Sir, 


As  part  of  the  evaluation  of  the  Summer  Junior  High  School  and  Intermediate 
Schools  Program,  we  should  lihe  to  advise  you  of  the  follov^lnp  procedures  and 
observation  dates  in  your  school: 

lo  Classroom  observations  and  interviews  of  principal,  special 
personnel,  and  individual  students  will  take  place  on 

2o  Post-Testing  of  students  in  reading  and  mathematics  will 
take  place  on  . 

3o  Post-Testinp  of  students  and  Educational  Aides  will  take 
on  . 

lio  He  shall  need  a  room  for  our  interviewers  on  the  days  of 
our  observations  (  Item  1  )o 

$o  Class  rosters  are  enclosed  for  the  post-testine  in  reading. 

Please  have  these  forms  filled  out  in  triplicate  with 
the  names  of  the  students  in  their  classes,  Early 
collection  and  return  of  these  forms  is  necessary  if 
we  are  to  send  them  to  you  in  time  for  your  final 
records. 


If  there  are  any  questions,  I  can  be  reached  at  363-1100, 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  help  and 
cooperation. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Emmeline  IJeinberg 
Project  Director 
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Code _ 

(Leave  Blank) 

THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupils-Summer  1967 


Pupil  Questionnaire 


Name 

Male  Female 

Summer  School 

Age 

Summer  School  Class 

Junior  High  School 

Borough 

Grade 

1.  How  did  you  find  out  about  summer  school?  (circle  one  of  these) 

1.  Teacher  4*  Parent 

2.  Guidance  Counselor  5«  Friend 

3.  Principal  6.  Other  _ 

2.  I  am  going  to  summer  school  because  (complete  the  sentence) 


3.  Are  you  glad  you  are  in  the  summer  school  program?  (circle  your  answer) 

1.  Yes 
Why? 


2.  No 


3 .  Other 
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2. 


4.  What  subjects  are  you  taking  this 
taking) - 

1.  Art 

2.  English  Language  Arts 

3-  English  as  a  second  language 

4.  Reading 

5.  Foreign  language 

6.  Home  Economics 

5.  Do 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

3.  Don't  know 


summer?  (circle  the  subjects  you  are 


7.  Industrial  Arts 

8.  Mathematics 

9.  Music 

10.  Science 

11.  Social  Studies 

12.  lyping 


you  think  summer  school  will  help  you?  (circle  yoxir  answer) 


If  yes,  circle  one  or  more  than  one  reason. 


1.  Will  help  me 

2.  Will  help  me 

3 .  Will  help  me 

4.  Will  help  me 

5 .  Other 


do  better  in  school, 
get  a  job. 
pass  ray  subjects, 
feel  better. 


If  no,  I  do  not  think  it  will  help  me  because  (complete  this  sentence) 


6.  What  job  would  you  like  to  have  when  you  finish  school? 


7.  How  long  do  you  plan  to  stay  in  school?  (circle  your  answer) 

1.  Finish  junior  high  school 

2.  Finish  high  school 

3.  Finish  college 

4-  Until  I  am  16 

5-  Other 


8.  How  long  would  you  like  to  stay  in  school?  (circle  your  answer) 


1.  Finish  junior  high  school 

2.  Finish  high  school 

3 .  Finish  college 

4.  Until  I  am  16 

5 .  Other 


9.  What  job  do  you  think  you  will  have  when  you;  leave  school? 


10,  Do  you  participate  in  P.A.L.  activities  during  the  summei*? 
answer) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

11.  Do  you  have  a  summer  job?  (circle  your  answer) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

If  yes,  what  do  you  do? 


VJhen? 

1.  Afternoons 

2.  After  school 

3.  Weekends 

12.  Have  you  ever  attended  summer  session  before? 
When  -  Year _ 


Where-  School _ _  Borough 


(circle  your 


What  subject  did  you  take? 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pup i I s-Summer  1967 

Librarian  Questionnaire 

Summer  School  J.H.S. _  Borough _  Date _  Interviewer _ 

Name _ Ma  1  e _  Fema  I  e _ 

School  Assignment:  J.H.S. _  Borough _ 

1.  How  long  have  you  been  a  librarian  in  summer  school? _ 

(Years) 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  a  librarian  in  regular  school  program? _ 

(Years) 


3.  In  what  areas  do  you  hold  a  license  (check  one  or  more) 

Regular _  Sub _  Common  Branches _  J.H.S. _  High  School 

Subject  areas _  Library  Science _ 


Years  of  experience _ 

Teacher _  (subject _ ) 

Librarian _  Other  (specify) _ 

4.  Describe  briefly  your  job  responsibilities  for  the  Summer  Institute  Program. 


5.  Are  librarian's  services  available  to  every  student?  (circle  one) 

1 .  Yes  2.  No 

If  no,  specify  to  whom  it  is  available. 


6.  How  many  of  the  student's  take  advantage  of  the  services  offered  by  you? 
(Check  appropriate  responses) 

1 .  A I  1  of  them 

2.  Most  of  them 

3.  Some  of  them 

4.  Few  of  them 

5.  None 
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Code _ _ 

(Leave  blank) 

THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupils-Summer,  1967 


Name 


Summer  School 


Regular  School _ 

Subjects  Taught _ 

Class  Assignments: 
(please  designate 
by  school  code) 


Teacher  Questionnaire 

_  Date _ 

_ _ _  Borough 

_  Borough 


Registers : 


1.  Please  circle  or  fill  in  the  appropriate  response  indicating  your  educational 
and  professional  background. 

A.  Licenses;  Early  Childhood  Common  Branches 

Junior  High  School  High  School 

Subjects _ _ 

B.  Teaching  Experience:  (please  indicate  number  of  years) 

High  School _  Intermediate  School _ 

Junior  High _  Elementary  School _ 

C,  Teaching  Preparation:  Regular  Teacher  Education  Program 

Intensive  Teacher  Training  Program 

Other  (specify) _ 

D,  Courses  taken  relating  to  teaching  of  Reading  or  Math: 

graduate  undergraduate  in-service 

1)  Methods  of  Reading  _________  _  _ 

2)  Diagnosis  of  Reading  Dis¬ 

abilities  _  _  _ 

3)  Modem  Methods  of  Teaching 

Math.  circle:  elementary 
J.H.S. 

H.S.  _ 


4)  Other 
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Teacher  Questionnaire 
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2.  I'Jhat  is  your  opinion  of  the  Summer  Institute  Program? 

a.  Needs  to  be  entirely  changed  or  revised 

b.  Needs  considerable  improvement 

c.  Basically  satisfactory  but  in  need  of  some  improvement 

d.  Very  good  as  is 

3.  Would  you  describe  briefly  your  job  responsibilities  in  this  program  as  you 
see  them. 


4.  Please  rate  the  foUovdng  aspects  of  the  Summer  Institute  Program  listed 
below  according  to  the  following  scale: 

0  =  no  judgment 

1  =  Should  be  entirely  changed  or  revised 

2  =  Needs  considerable  revision 


3  =  Basically  satisfactory  but 

4  =  Very  good  as  is 

X  =  Does  not  apply 

in  need  of 

some  improvement 

a. 

Class  size 

R. 

Availability  of  special 

b. 

90  minute  periods 

consultants  (reading. 

c. 

Homogeneous  grouping 

giiidance,  librarian) 

in  reading 

h. 

Instructional  program 

d. 

Heterogeneous  grouping 

i. 

Classroom  facilities 

in  math 

j. 

Materials  or  instruction 

e. 

Use  of  Educational  Aides 

k. 

Class  trips 

f. 

Organization  of  program 

1. 

Communication  between  school 

vdthin  school 

staff,  specialists,  etc. 

m. 

Other 

Please  use  the  space  below  for  comments  and  suggestions  you  may  have  about  the 
aspects  of  the  program  you  have  rated  (1-3)  as  needing  change  or  improvement, 
(You  may  designate  each  aspect  by  the  letter  preceding  it  in  the  list  above.) 
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Teacher  Questionnaire 
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5. 


To  what  extent  have  the  Educational  Aides  been  useful?  (Check  one  for  the 
appropriate  subject.) 

Reading  Math 


a.  To  a  great  extent 

b.  To  a  moderate  extent 

c.  To  a  slight  extent 

d.  No  judgment 

e.  Other _ 


6, 


In  what  way  were  the  Educational  Aides  utilized?  (Check  one  for  the 
appropriate  subject.) 

Reading  Math 

a.  Assisting  teacher  in  whole  class 

instruction  _  _ 

b.  Tutoring  individual  students  _  _ 

c.  Assisting  with  preparation  of 

materials  _  _ 

d.  Assisting  with  patrol  duty  _  _ 

e.  Other  _  _  _ 


7.  Miat  aspects  of  the  Summer  Institute  Program  would  change  if  no  Educational 
Aides  were  available? 


8.  Did  you  have  sufficient  time  to  hsve  discussions  ^rith  your  students? 

h. 

If  yes,  when?  (Circle  one  or  more.) 

a.  Individual  conference 

b.  Small  group  discussion 

c.  During  class  lesson 

d  *  Cther,,_ _  _ 


Teacher  Quesi.ionnaire 
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A.  As  you  see  them,  what  are  the  students'  ovm  feelings  toward  the  following 
aspects  of  their  attitudinal  structure? 

Very  Slightly  Slightly  Very  No  No 
positive  positive  negative  negative  opinion  judg¬ 
ment 

a.  Attitude  toward  school  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

b.  E5q)ectation  of  success 

in  school  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

c.  Educational  aspiration 

level  _  _  _  _  _  _ 

d.  Vocational  aspiration 

level 


B,  Do  you  think  these  students'  views  are:  (circle  one) 

a .  Realistic 

b .  Unrealistic 

In  your  opinion,  to  what  extent  has  there  been  a  noticeable  change  in  students' 
attitudes  toward  any  of  these? 

Very  Slightly  No  Slightly 
positive  positive  change  negative  negative 
a«  Attitude  toward  school  _  _  ______  _ 

b.  Expectation  of  success 

in  school  _  _  _  _  _ 

c.  Educational  aspiration 

level  _  _  _  _  _ 

d.  Vocational  aspiration 

level 


If  there  was  change,  in  what  proportion  of  students  was  it  seen? 

No 

Most  Many  Few  None  judgment 


a.  Attitude  toward  school 
b»  Expectation  of  success  in 
school 

c.  Educational  aspiration  level 

d.  Vocational  aspiration  level 
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12,  Has  the  Summer  Institute  Program  benefited  the  students  you  have  taught? 
(Circle  one.) 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  yes,  how  has  it  helped? 


13.  What  do  you  consider  the  major  strengths  of  the  Summer  Institute  Program? 


14,  VJhat  do  you  consider  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  Straimer  Institute  Program? 


15,  IfJhat  recommendations  would  you  make  to  improve  the  program? 


16.  Additional  comments: 
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THE  cm  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  aad  Svaluatioa  Services 

SuHHaar  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
.'ind  Intermediate  School  Pupils-SunEMr  196? 

Pupil  latervifcw— Inatructione  to  Interviewers 

I,  Formt  of  Interview 

a )  Ten  atudenta*— five  from  reading  class 
fire  from  math  class 

(Each  interviewsr  to  choose  students  from  class  he  has  just  observed,) 


b)  'iVo  interviewers-Hneetiog  with  group  of  ten  in  a  private  room  designated 

by  the  principal  of  the  school; 


one  intei^iewer  conducts  discussion  and  administers 
the  questionnaire; 


one  interviewer  sits  in  back  recording  responses  from 
discussioHo 


2o  Directions  to  Intervieirer 

a)  Introduce  yourseUf—tell  students  your  name,  %diere  you  are  from,  why  you 
are  there,  eog,  '^e  would  like  to  learn  what  we  can  about  the  summer 
programo  Since  you  are  students  in  the  program,  you  can  help  us  learn  a 
lot  and  help  us  plan  next  year’s  programo” 

b)  C'^nduct  a  warm»up  discussion  using  the  enclosed  questions  as  guidelines o 

c)  Administer  writiten  questionnaire  to  be  filled  out  by  pupils  o 

d)  Write  up  your  assessment  of  the  interview  in  terms  of  the  students'  general 
feelings,  attitudes,  etCo 
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Code 


THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 


(Leave  Blank) 


Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pup i I s-Summer  1967 

Pupil  Interview  —  Written  Portion 

Name _  Summer  School _  Borough _ 

Class  you  just  came  from _  Teacher _ 

DIRECTIONS:  Please  answer  the  following  questions  about  Summer  School. 


1.  What  did  you  do  in  class  most  of  the  time?  (Tell  only  about  the 
class  you  just  came  from.) 


2.  Who  helped  you  the  most  in  this  class?  (Circle  one  of  the  following) 

a.  Teacher 

b.  Educational  Aide 

c.  Guidance  Counselor 

d .  Principal 

e.  None  of  these  people 

f.  Someone  else  (Write  in  who  it  was.)  _ 

3.  How  did  this  person  help  you?  (Write  in  a  sentence) 


4.  Who  helped  you  the  most  in  summer  school?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Teacher 

b.  Educational  Aide 

c.  Guidance  Counselor 

d •  Principal 
e.  None  of  these  people 

Someone  else  (Write  in  who  it  was) 
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5.  How  did  this  person  help  you?  (Write  in  a  sentence) 


6.  Do  you  have  anything  else  to  say  about  the  Summer  School? 
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(Leave  Blank) 


TIIE  CITT  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Suanner  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupils-^Surmner  1967 

Pupil  Interview — Discussion  portion 


The  following  are  guidelines  for  a  free  discussion  with  pupils  you  have 
picked  from  raading  and  math  classes »  We  are  attempting  to  discover  their  attitudes 
toward  the  Summer  Institute  Pro  gram,, 

lo  How  do  you  feel  about  going  to  school  in  the  summer?  (What  do  you  like, 
tiAiat  don’t  you  likOj  etc) 


If  you  were  the  teacher;  what  would  you  have  the  stiKieRts  do  in  class? 


3  c  Is  stOB&er  school  differ^t  from  the  regular  school?  How  is  it  different? 


4<»  Which  did  you  like  better:  Stasasr  School  or  Regular  School?  (or  neither)  Wl^?'? 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupils-Suminer’  196? 

Educational  Aides  Group  Interview 

Instructions  to  Interviewer- 


1,  Format  of  Interview; 


a)  All  educational  are  to  assemble  in  a  room  designated  by  the  school* 

b)  Two  interviewers  are  to  be  present-one  interviewer  will  administer 
questionnaire  and  direct  discussion*  One  interviewer  will  record 
gene  al  impressions,  attitudes,  etc*  ais  discussion  takes  place. 


2*  Directione  to  Intervie  wer 


a)  Administer  Educational  Aide  Pos  t  ^^es  tionnaire  to  the  aides  as  a 
group,  (l5-20  minutes) 

b)  Head  a  free  discussion  according  to  the  enclosed  guidlines* 

(20-2^  minutes) 

c)  Record  your  impressions  and  evaluation  of  the  Educational  Aides  reactions, 
attitudes  and  suggestions  for  the  summer  Institute  Progra  m. 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupils-Summer  196? 


Educational  Aides  Group  Interview 
Guideline®  for  Discussion 


la  How  do  you  feel  about  vx>rking  in  a  school  during  the  summer? 

2*  Has  your  view  toward  the  school  situation  changed  npw  thatyou  are  no  longer 
a  student  but  on  the  insturctional  side  of  the  classroom? 

3'a  How  many  of  you  had  an  opportunity  to  work  wfch  these  student®? 

What  are  your  feelings  about  working  Mfch  student®?  (Would  you  like  to 
continue  working  with  them? 

What  do  you  feel  are  the  main  problemsof  the  students  you  vorked  with? 

6*  To  what  extent  did  the  teacher  discuss  these  problems  direct  you  in 
handling  them? 

7.  What  did  the  teacher  do  to  help  the  students^dth  other  learning  problems? 

8*  Do  you  feel  the  students  are  more  responsive  and  can  learn  with  persons  like 
yourselves  who  are  closer  to  them  in  age?  (Explain) 

9*  If  you  were  in  a  position  to  present  programs,  subjects,  etc»  that  wouM 
increase  the  students  success  in  school  and  occupational  alms  what  would  you 
suggest? 

10*  What  value  do  you  think  there  would  be  in  having  Educational  Aides  like 
yoTurselves  during  the  school  year? 
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(Leave  blank) 

THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupils-Summer  1967 

Educational  Aides  Questionnaire 


Name_ _ 

Address _ 

Age__ _ Summer  Class 

Former  High  School _ 

Date  of  Graduation  _ 


Male _ F  emale 


Summer  School 


Teacher 


Borough 


(Circle  appropriate  answer) 

1.  Hov;  did  you  find  out  about  the  s-ummer  school  educational  aide  program? 

1.  High  School  4-  Parent 

2.  Guidance  Counselor  5-  Commionity  Progress  Center 

3.  Friend  6.  Other 

2.  Wliere  did  you  apply  for  the  job? 

1.  Community  Progress  Center 
2-  High  School 

3 .  Church 

4.  Other 


3.  Was  there  a  training  session  for  your  job  as  educational  aide? 

Tes  No  Don't  kno\-j 

4.  Did  you  participate  in  this  special  training  program  for  your  job  as  educa¬ 
tional  aide? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

If  yes,  who  sponsored  the  program? 


If  no,  why  didn't  you  participate? 
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2. 


5.  How  prepared  do  you  feel  to  assist  in  the  classroom? 

1.  More  than  adequately  prepared 

2.  Adequately  prepared 

3.  Less  than  adequately  prepared 
4-  Not  prepared  at  all 

If  you  circled  3  or  h,  please  explain  why. 


6.  Do  you  have  any  specific  assigned  duties  to  perform  each  day? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

List  them; 


7.  What  are  your  present  responsibilities  as  you  see  them? 

1.  Teach  entire  class 

2.  Teach  individual  students 
3*  Assist  teacher 

4-  Prepare  materials 
5.  Other 


8.  How  many  classes  are  you  assigned  to  each  day? 


9.  Do  you  assist  in  Math _ Reading _ or  other _ 

(check  one  or  fill  in  other) 

10,  In  what  way  do  you  feel  you  can  contribute  to  the  program? 


11.  Specifically,  hovr  do  you  feel  you  can  help  the  students  in  the  classroom? 
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3. 


12.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  the  program  will  help  the  students  this  summer? 


13.  Do  you  think  that  you  will  benefit  from  this  program? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

If  yes,  in  what  way? 


If  no,  why? 


14.  VJhat  would  you  like  to  be? 


15-  I'i^hat  do  you  think  you  will  be? 


16.  Do  you  intend  to  continue  your  education  in  the  fall? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

If  yes,  where  do  you  plain  to  go  to  school? 


If  no,  what  do  you  plan  to  do? 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Suiraner  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intennediate  School  Pupils-Simimer  196? 

Educational  Aides  Post  Questionnaire 


Name 


Male  Female 


Address _  Summer  School 

Age  Stimmer  Class _ 

Former  High  School  Teacher 

Date  of  Graduation _  Borough _ 


1,  Why  did  you  choose  to  work  as  an  Educational  Aide?  (Circle  more  than  one 
if  necessary.) 

a.  Desire  to  help  others 

b.  liking  for  children 

c.  Work  related  to  your  future  occupational  goals 

d.  To  earn  money 

e.  Work  for  the  s\unmer 

2,  How  many  classes  were  you  assigned  to  each  day? _ 

Were  they  always  the  same  classes? _ _ 

3,  Did  you  assist  in  Math _ Reading _  or  other  _ ? 

(Check  one  or  fill  in  other. ) 

What  were  your  responsibilities  as  you  saw  them? 

a.  Teach  entire  class 

b.  Teach  individual  students 

c.  Assist  teacher 

d.  Prepare  materials 

e.  Other 

5.  Did  you  have  any  specific  assigned  duties  to  perform  each  day? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 


list  them: 
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Educational- Aides  Post  Questionnaire 
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6,  Now  that  you  have  worked  as  an  Educational  Aide,  do  you  feel  you  were 
prepared  to  assist  in  the  classroom? 
a*  More  than  adequately  prepared 
b*  Adequately  prepared 
c*  Less  than  adequately  prepared 
d.  Not  prepared  at  all 

If  you  circled  3  or  U,  please  explain  why. 


7.  Did  you  participate  in  the  special  training  program  for  yoxir  job  as 
Educational  Aide? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  yes,  who  sponsored  the  program? 

If  no,  why  didn't  you  participate? 

8.  How  do  you  feel  that  this  special  training  program  helped  prepare  you 
to  assist  in  the  classroom? 

a.  Itore  than  adequately  prepared 

b.  Adequately  prepared 

c.  Less  than  adequately  prepared 

d.  Not  prepared  at  all 

9.  In  what  v;ay  do  you  feel  you  have  contributed  to  the  summer  school  program? 


10,  Specifically,  how  do  you  feel  you  have  helped  the  students  in  the 
classroom? 
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Educational  Aides  Post  Questionnaire 


•3 


11,  What  factors,  in  your  opinion,  contributed  to  yo\ir  ability  to  help  these 
students?  (Circle  more  than  one  when  necessary,) 

a.  Liking  and  understanding  for  children 

b.  Understanding  of  student's  educational  problems  because  of 
similar  problems  when  you  were  a  student 

c.  Understanding  of  students  because  of  similar  background  and 
experience 

d.  Opportunity  to  work  individually  with  students  with  their 
educational  or  personal  problems 

e.  Assistance  from  teachers  and/or  school  personnel 

f.  Other _ _ 

12,  What  factors  were  restrictions  to  yo\jr  ability  to  help  these  students? 
(Circle  more  than  one  if  necessary,) 

a.  Lack  of  special  skills  in  subject  area  taught 

b.  Overwhelming  problems  on  part  of  student  th§t  required  profes¬ 
sional  attention  (psychologist,  social  worker,  etc,) 

c.  Little  assistance  from  teacher  and/or  other  school  personnel 

d.  Assignments  to  duties  that  did  not  bring  you  in  contact  with 
students 

e.  Other _ 


13,  In  what  ways  do  you  think  the  program  helped  the  students  this  summer? 


Ilia  Do  you  think  that  you  benefited  from  participating  in  this  program? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  yes,  in  what  way? 


If  no,  why? 


,  Would  you  like  to  continue  working  with  children? 

a ,  Yes 

b.  No 


15 
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Educational  Aides  Post  Questionnaire 
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16,  If  not,  what  would  you  like  your  future  work  to  be? 


17,  What  do  you  think  you  will  be? 


18,  Do  you  intend  to  continue  your  education  in  the  fall? 

a.  Yea 

b.  No 

If  yes,  vhere  do  you  plan  to  go  to  school? 


If  no,  what  do  you  plan  to  do? 
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(Leave  Blank) 


The  City  Col  lege 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 


Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pup i I s-Summer ,  1967 

Educational  Aides  Co-ordinator  Interview 


1.  What  is  your  assignment  during  the  regular  school  year? 
Where? _  How  long? _ 


2.  What  licenses  do  you  hold? 

a.  Common  Branches 

b.  Junior  High  School 

c.  High  School 

d .  Other 


Substitute  Regular  Subject 


3.  Briefly  describe  your  Job  responsibilities  for  this  program. 


4.  How  many  Educational  Aides  were  finally  placed  for  use  in  the  program? 


TOTAL 


J.H.S.  8 

136 

54 

1 .S.201 

61 

258 

1  15 

5.  In  what  way  were  these  aides  recruited?  (Circle  one) 

a.  Publicity 

b.  Places  of  recruitment 

c.  Other _ 

6.  What  criteria  did  you  use  for  placing  an  aide  in  a  particular  summer 
schoo I ? 


7.  Was  there  any  special  orientation  for  the  Educational  Aides? 

a.  Yes  b.  No 
If  yes,  where  was  orientation  given? 

a.  At  Board  of  Education 

b.  At  placement  center 

c.  At  summer  school 

d.  At  home  school 

e.  Other 
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7.  Cont’d 

If  no,  why  was  there  no  orientation? 


8.  Was  there  any  orientation  for  school  personnel  (e.g.,  principal, 
teachers)  regarding  use  of  Educational  Aides? 

a.  Yes  b.  No 

If  no,  why  not? 


9.  Do  you  know  why  there  is  a  difference  in  pay  for  Educational  Aides 
in  Elementary  School  and  Junior  High  School? 

a.  Yes  b.  No 

If  yes,  why? 


10.  If  you  were  to  continue  as  co-ordinator  next  year,  what  changes  would 
you  suggest  for  the  following  items? 

a.  Recruitment  of  Educational  Aides 

b.  Placement  of  Educational  Aides 

c .  Publicity 

d.  Orientation 

e.  Payment 


II.  What  do  you  consider  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  Educational  Aides 
program? 


12.  Additional  comments: 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE  (Leave  blank) 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

SunsDer  Prograra  for  Junior  High  and 
Intermediate  School  Pupils  -  Summer,  1967 

Co-ordlnator  Interview 

1.  How  long  have  you  been  the  co-ordinator  for  this  program?  _ _ _ 

2.  "v^hat  is  your  assignment  during  the  regular  school  year? 


3.  "i^hat  is  your  regularly  assigned  school  ?  _ _ 

4.  yhat  are  your  job  responsibilities  in  your  regularly  assigned  school? 


5.  Check  degrees  you  hold. 

^  "  BS  ^ajor  subject  area 

liA  -  MS 


?h.d. 


Partially  completed  degree  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

6.  ^■Jhat  courses  have  you  taken  directly  related  to  the  teaching  of  _ 

G^raduate  undergraduate  In-service 

c5  » 

b. 

c. 

d. 


7.  What  licenses  do  you  hold? 

Regular  Substitute  Subject 

e.  CcmrooK  Branches  _ _ _ 

b.  Junior  High  School 

c.  High  School  _ 

d.  Other  (specify)  _ _  _ _ 


8,  Briefly  describe  your  job  responsibilities  for  this  program. 
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9.  Here  supplies  orderetl  for  the  program? 


If  yes,  how  did  you  arrive  at  the  selection  of  materials  for  the  program? 


If  no,  tihst  decision  vras  made  as  to  use  of  materials,  texts,  etc. 


10.  fcotf  adequate  a  supply  of  materials  have  you  received  for  the  sunaner  program? 


a.  More  than  adequate 

b.  Adequate 

c.  Less  than  adequate 

d .  None 

e.  Other 


ll.  Did  the  materials  arrive  in  time  for  effective  use? 


a .  Yes 

b.  No 


12.  Here  other  supplementary  materials  used  besides  ones  listed  in  the  bulletin? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  yes,  specify: 


13.  Did  you  have  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  echooLs  in  the  program? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

If  yes,  how  many? 

14.  Did  the  teachers  discuss  the  program  with  you? 


a.  Yes 

b.  No 


If  yes,  how  often? 


And  where? 

a.  At  conferences 

b.  Ac  staff  meetings 

c.  In  private  conversations 

d.  In  their  classrooms 

e.  Ocher _ 


a.  Frequently 

b.  Occasionally 

c.  Infrequently 
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15.  ^-raat  v;ere  the  general  concerns  of  the  teachers? 


Have  you  had  any  cotnmunications 

with  parents  or  community  representatives 

a ,  Yes 

bo  Ho 

li  yes,  how  often? 

And  where? 

a.  Frequently 

a.  At  individual  conferences 

b.  Occasionally 

b.  Group  meetings 

c.  Infrequently 

c.  Other 

Ac  your  request? 

Of  their  own  volition? 

in  response  to  school  initiated  meeting? 


17.  Parents*  general  concerns  were:  (Circle  one) 

a.  Child’s  behavior 

b.  Child’s  marks 

c.  Child’s  future  education 

d.  Child’s  future  occupational  goals 

18.  Have  there  been  changes  in  attitudes  of  pupils  toward  learning  and  school? 

a.  Yes 

b.  So 

If  yes,  have  these  changes  been: 

a.  Substantial 

b.  Moderate 

c.  Slight 

19.  Are  pupil’s  attitudes: 

a.  Extremely  positive 

b.  Positive 

c.  Slightly  positive 

d.  Slightly  negative 

e.  negative 

f.  Strongly  negative 

Why?  (d,  e,  or  f) 


20.  Have  there  been  changes  in  levels  of  achievement  in _ _ .  7 

a.  Yes 

b.  Mo 

if  yes,  are  they  Substantially  Moderately  Slightly 

a .  Higher  _  _ 

b .  Lower  _  _  _ 


Why? 
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21.  Kindly  coouicat  on  the  following  aspects  of  the  sumn;eT  progreoi  giving  your 
opinion  of  the  present  program  and  recommendations  for  future  programs. 

a .  Student  selection  for  class  placement: 


b.  Class  sice: 


c.  School  schedule  (90  minute  periods  for  students >  teachers:  lack  of 

teacher  preparation  period,  etc.)  : 


d.  Availability  of  Special  Consultants; 


e.  Course  of  study; 


f .  Quality  of  Instruction  aa  evident  from  observation; 


8 •  Class  trips; 
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h.  Classroom  facilities: 


i.  ?re  and  Post  Testinj^  for  the  summer  school  (for  ReadinR~~was  ITT  used?) 


j .  Other ; 


22.  What  do  you  consider  the  major  strengths  of  the  suamer  program? 


23.  What  do  you  consider  are  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  summer  program? 


24.  What  recommendations  would  you  make  to  improve  the  summer  program? 


25.  If  the  suntmer  program  is  continued  next  summerj  would  you  personally  like  to 
participate? 

a .  Yes 

b.  Ho 

Wliy  ? 

26.  What  plans,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  Insure  continuity  of  the  program  during 
the  regular  school  year? 
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Code  _ _ 

(Leave  Blank) 


TH£  Cirr  COXXEGE 

Office  of  Research  arid  Bvaluation  Services 

Siimner  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupils-Summer  1967 

Chairman  Interviev 


As  ycu  know,  we  are  studying  the  Sumer  Program  for  Junior  High  and  Intermediate 
Sclwol  pupils-  We  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  relating  to  the  program- 
Tour  answers  will  be  held  in  strict  confldesice.  Only  the  project  director  and 
his  iiaasdiat©  staff  will  see  aiy  record  of  this  interview.  Neither  you  nor  your 
school  will  ever  be  idantified  in  any  way  in  our  reports- 

School _ Borough. _ Date  Interviewer _ 

Chairman’s  narse _ _ _ 


(Interviewer  fill  i.n)  Approximate  ag«_. _ _  M _ T _ 

1-  What  is  your  regular  school  assigaraent?  _ _ 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  assigned  this  positlcn? _ 

3o  Regularly  assigned  school, _ _ _ _  Borough 

4-  What  di-d  you  do  l>aforo  becoming  a  chair ^mn? _ _ 

Other... _ _ 

At  what  school? _ Where? _ 

For  hew  long? _ _ _ _ 

5-  Number  of  pupils  cuirently  attending  classes  in  Art _ English  Music 

on  register  la  Art  English _  Musie 

Number  of  pupils  that  pre-reglstered  in  art _ Englist^. _ ^Music _ . 

6-  What  is  the  ethnic  composition  of  your  school? 

a.  Negro _ 

b.  Puerto  Rican _ 

c.  Other _ 


7»  Describe  your  Job  responalbiUties  (adniniatrative,  supervisory,  educational) 
briefly: 
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8»  How  i?.dequate  a  supply  of  laatez-rfiils  hm'^:  you  yeceS-Tsd?  (Circle  oisa) 
More  t’iifjs.  adequate 
b »  Adoqt-sl-o 
c*  Less  ti*Uc2i  adequate 
d,  Hone 


9<.  Did  t-he  loaterials  for  pup:U^  la  tlsiK?  for  ©ffsetiv®  us©? 

A,  Art  B.  Music  C.  English 

1)  IG£3  1)  Iqb  1)  Y@s 

2)  Eo  2)  Eo  2}  Mo 

10 »  To  s3s‘fe«nt  have  the  ilducatiasaal  Aides  be©n  useful? 

Art  Music 

a»  To  a  great  .„«»»_„  ,  . 

bo  To  a  moderate 

Co  To  a  slight  ©jctsnt  . 

do  Other 

Ho  In  wiiat  way  are  the  Bducational  Aides  being  utllisod? 


Art  Music  ihglish 


ao  Aaslstijag  teacher  in  whole  class 
instruction 

bo  Tutoring  ixidividual  stiideats 
Co  Assisting  ^fith  preparation  of 
mterial®,  paperwork 
do  Assisting  with  patrel  duty 
@0  other 


12  o  Wlmt  aspects  of  the  eu^asr  program  would  change  if  no  Educational  Aides  vesre 
available? 


13 o  Do  the  teachers  discuss  the 
So  Xes 
bo  No 

If  yes,  how  often? 
ao  Freqtiently 
b.  Occasionally 
Co  Infrequently 


program  with  you? 


And  where? 

a.  At  conferences 

b.  At  staff  loeetlngs 

c*  In  private  conversatiozis 
do  Other  (specify) _ 
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li;.c 


Have  jovL  had  cossr-usicaiicna  with 

a.  Xea 

b.  Ho 

If  yos.  how  often? 

a.  FrequentJy 

b.  0ccas5,onall7 

c.  iiifs'scuGntly 


paixszts  or  coimnmity  represeaatatives? 


And  wh«re? 

a.  At  individual  conferences 

b.  Group  meetings 

e.  Other _ 


At  ToiU’  rogues t?  Of  their  own  voliti<ai? _ _ 

In  res'iToaso  to  school  init;lat©d  rao«tiisg’?__ _ 

15 o  Parents’  general  concerns  waro:  (ciirclo  one) 
a«  Child’s  behavior 
b.  Child’s  narks 
Oo  Child’s  futiire  education 

d.  Child's  future  occupational  goals 

16.  Have  tliero  been  change®  in  attitudes  of  pupils  toward  learning  aixi  school? 

a.  Tee 

b.  Ho 


17.  If  ycBji  have  these  changes  baeai: 

a.  Substantial 

b.  Ibderate 

c.  Slight 

16.  Are  pfupil's  attiti^ies: 

a.  Eictremely  positive 

b.  Positive 

e.  Slightly  positive 

d.  Slightly  negative 
«.  Negative 

f .  Strongly  negative 

Why?  (d,e,  or  f) 


In  following  questions  19  ~  24»  &sk  questions  in  appropriate  curriculum  area. 
Art,  Music  or  English. 

19.  Have  there  been  changes  In  levels  of  aohievenent  in  Art? 

a.  les 

b.  No 

20.  If  yes,  are  thsy  SwhwtAwtlAllv  Mgcj^rattlg  Slightly 

a.  Higher  «—««-.  __ 

b.  Lower  _  _  _ 


\iJhy7 
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21*  Hav«  tijero  beea  changes  in  of  a€ki®'?'®aEeat  ia  Music? 

a.  r®3 
bo  iio 

22o  If  yeS}  aro  th^ 

a*  Fiighor  .  _ _ 

bo  Iiowoy  ■■  -  ..,■  _ 

W^y? 


23  o  liaisro  eaangea  in  levels  of  acliiev<ms^t  in  English? 

a.  X@s 

b.  No 

24o  If  ym 

a*  Higher  .  _ _ _ 

bo  Lower 


25®  How  do  ys^t  as  chairiean,  rate  tha  folladng  aspects  of  the  auciner  program? 
0  =  No  ^^dgsient 

1  «  H®®ds  to  bo  eiitirsXy  changed  or  revised 

2  =  Meeds  considerable  improvei&isnt 

3  ®  Basically  satisfactoiy  but  in  need  of  some  iisprovment 

4  ®*  Very  good  as  is 


a.  Sttsdont  selection  for 

pjc^ogram 

b.  Class  slz© 

90  ffiinuto  periods 
il*  Solectloa  of  st\id«it3  on 
basis  of  reading  level 
®.  Artists  ia  residence 


f .  Availlbility  of  special 

coi^ultante  (reading 
guidasico,  librarian) 

g.  Class  trips 

h.  Qmlity  of  teacher  pre¬ 

paration  and  participa¬ 
tion 

i«  Quality  of  ii»truction  as 
evid«it  from  observation 
J.  Claseroom  facilities 
k.  Other _ 


260  \7hat  do  you  consider  th®  Host  valuable  contribution  of  the  sumoer  program? 
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27*  do  you  cousider  ar«  the  m;)or  vealmeseee  of  the  Burner  program? 


23.  V/hat  recoiaaKsndatioaB  would  you  make  to  improve  the  suioaer  i»?ogram? 


29*  If  the  Creative  Arts  Acadesiy  is  ccatlauod  neact  8uiBi»r«  would  von  p^rgcaiAlly 
like  to  perticipato? 

a. 

b.  iJo 

Why? 


30.  lAat  plans,  if  any,  have  been  made  to  iueure  continuity  of  the  program  during  the 
regtilar  school  year? 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 


(Leave  Blank) 


Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pup i I s-Summer  1967 

Principal ' s  I nterv i ew 


As  you  know, we  are  studying  the  Summer  Program  for  Junior  High  and  Inter¬ 
mediate  School  pupils.  We  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  relating 
to  the  program.  Your  answers  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence.  Only 
the  project  director  and  his  immediate  staff  will  see  any  record  of  this 
interview.  Neither  you  nor  your  school  will  ever  be  identified  in  any  way 
in  our  reports. 

School _ ^Borough _ ^Date _  Interviewer _ 

Principal's  name _ 

(Interviewer  fill  in)  Approximate  age _  M _  F _ 


1.  How  long  have  you  been  a  principal? _ 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  a  principal  in  this  summer  school? _ 

3.  Regularly  assigned  school  _  Borough _ 

4.  What  did  you  do  before  becoming  a  principal? _ 

At  what  school? _  Where? _ For  how  long? 

5.  Number  of  pupils  currently  attending  school? _ on  register? _ 

Number  of  pupils  that  pre-reg i stored  in  reading? _  in  math? _ 

Number  of  pupils  that  are  attending  reading  classes  currently? _ 

Number  of  pupils  that  are  attending  math  classes  currently? _ 

6.  What  is  the  ethnic  composition  of  your  school? 

a.  Negro _ 

b.  Puerto  Rican _ 

c.  Other _ 

7.  Describe  your  job  responsibilities  (administrative,  supervisory, 
educational)  briefly. 
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Principal's  Interview 
Cent ' d 

8.  How  adequate  a  supply  of  reading  materials  have  you  received?  (Circle  one) 

a.  More  than  adequate 

b.  Adequate 

c.  Less  than  adequate 

d.  None 

9.  Did  the  materials  of  instruction  for  Reading  and  Math  arrive  in  time 
for  effective  use? 

A.  Reading,  1.  Yes  2.  No;  B.  Math,  1.  Yes  2.  No 

10.  To  what  extent  have  the  Educational  Aides  been  useful? 

Reading  Math  Other 

a.  To  a  great  extent  _  _  _ 

b.  To  a  moderate  extent  _  _  _ 

c.  To  a  si  ight  extent  _  _  _ 

d.  No  judgment 

e.  Other 


II.  In  what  way  are  the  Educational  Aides  being  utilized? 

Read i ng  Math  Other 

a.  Assisting  teacher  in  whole 

class  instruction  _  _  _ 

b.  Tutoring  individual  students  _  _  _ 

c.  Assisting  with  preparation 

of  materials,  paperwork  _  _  _ 

d.  Assisting  with  patrol  duty 

e.  Other 


12.  What  aspects  of  the  summer  program  would  change  if  no  Educational 
Aides  were  available? 


13.  Do  the  teachers  discuss  the  program  with  you? 
a.  Yes  b.  No 

If  yes.  How  often?  And  where? 


a . 

Frequent  1 y 

a . 

At  conferences 

b . 

Occas i ona 1 1 y 

b. 

At  staff  meetings 

c . 

1 nf requent 1 y 

c. 

In  private  conversations 

d . 

Other  (specify) 
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Principal's  Interview 
Cent ' d 


Have  you  had  any  communications  with  parents  or  community  representa- 
t  i  ves? 

a.  Yes  b.  No 


15, 


1  f  yes ,  how  often? 

And  where? 

a.  Frequently 

a.  At  individual  conferences 

b .  Occas i ona 1 1 

y 

b.  Group  meetings 

c.  InfrequentI 

y 

c.  Other 

At  your  request? 

Of  their 

own  VO  1 i t i on? 

In  response  to  school 

i n i t i ated 

meet i nq? 

Parents'  general  concerns  were: 

:  (circle  one ) 

a .  Child's  behav i or 

b .  Child's  marks 

c.  Child's  future  education 

d.  Child's  future  occupational  goals 

16.  Have  there  been  changes  in  attitudes  of  pupils  toward  learning  and 
schoo I ? 

a.  Yes  b.  No 

17.  If  yes,  have  these  changes  been: 

a.  Substantial 

b.  Moderate 

c .  S I i ght 

18.  Are  pupil's  attitudes: 

a.  Extremely  positive 

b.  Positive 

c .  Slightly  pos i t i ve 

d .  Slightly  negat i ve 

e.  Negative 

f.  Strongly  negative 


Why?  (d,  e,  or  f) 


Have  there  been  changes  in  levels  of  achievement  in  Reading? 


a .  Yes 


b.  No 
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Principal's  I  nterv i ew 
Cent ' d 


20.  If  yes,  are  they 

a.  Higher 

b.  Lower 


Why? 


Substant i a  I  I y 


Moderately  Slightly 


21.  Have  there  been  changes  in  levels  of  achievement  in  Mathematics? 


a.  Yes  b. 

No 

22. 

1  f  yes,  are  they 

Substant i a  1 1 y 

Moderate  1 y 

S 1 i ght 1 y 

a.  Higher 

b.  Lower 

Why? 


23.  How  do  you ,  the  principal,  rate  the  following  aspects  of  the  summer 
program? 

0  =  No  judgment 

1  =  Needs  to  be  entirely  changed  or  revised 

2  =  Needs  considerable  improvement 


3  =  Basically  satisfactory  but 

i n  need 

of  some 

improvement 

4  =  Very  good  as  is 

a . 

Student  selection  for  program 

g- 

Class  trips 

b. 

Class  size 

h . 

Qua  1 i ty  of  teacher 

c . 

90  mi nute  periods 

preparation  as  ev i - 

d. 

Homogeneous  grouping  in 

dent  from  plan  books 

read i nq 

i  . 

Quality  of  instruction 

e. 

Heterogeneous  grouping 

as  evident  from  observe- 

i n  Math 

t  i  on 

f . 

Availability  of  special 

j  • 

Classroom  facilities 

consultants  (read i ng,gu idance, 

1 i brar i an ) 

k. 

Other 

24.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  valuable  contribution  of  the  summer 
program? 
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Principal's  Interview 
Cent ' d 


25.  What  do  you  consider  are  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  summer  program? 


26.  What  recommendations  would  you  make  to  improve  the  summer  program? 


27.  If  the  Summer  Institute  Program  is  continued  next  summer,  would  you 
persona  I  I y  like  to  participate? 

a.  Yes  b.  No 


Why? 
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THE  CITY  COliEGE  (Leave  Blank) 

Office  of  Reseai'ch  and  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupils-Summer  1967 

Guidance  Counselor  Interview 


Summer  School  J.H.S _ Borough _  Date _ Interviewer 

Name _ _ _ F_ 

School  Assignment:  J.H.S. _ _ _ Borough_ 


1.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guidance  covinselor  in  a  summer  school? _ 

(years) 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  a  guidance  counselor  in  regular  school 

program? _ 

3.  In  what  areas  do  you  hold  a  license? 

Guidance .  _  Regular _ Sub  Common  Branches _ High  School _ 

Sub^©<5t^^e.as _ 

Years  of  experience _ 

Teacher _ 

Guidance  Counselor _ 

Other  (specify) _ 

4.  Describe  briefly  your  job  responsibilities  for  the  Summer  Institute  Program. 


5.  Are  guidance  services  available  to  every  student?  (Circle  one) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

If  no,  specify  to  whom  it  is  available. 


6.  Hov:  many  of  the  students  who  should  take  advantage  of  the  services  offered 
by  you  do  so.  (check  appropriate  responses) 

1.  All  of  them 

2.  Most  of  them 

3.  Some  of  them 

4.  Few  of  them 

5.  None 
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?•  How  many  students  have  you  seen  during  the  summer  program. _ 

nxjmber 

8.  ESy  whom  is  the  child  referred  to  you?  (circle  appropriate  responses) 

1.  Principal 

2.  Teachers 

3.  Other  students 

4.  Outside  agencies 

5.  Parents 

6.  Self 

7.  Other  (specify) 


9.  In  what  manner  are  the  pupils  seen  by  you?  (circle  appropriate  responses) 

1.  In  small  groups  (2  to  6) 

2.  In  large  groups  (6  or  more) 

3.  As  a  class 
4*  Individually 

5.  Other  (specify) 

10.  In  v;hat  areas  did  you  assist  the  pupils:  (circle  appropriate  responses) 

1.  Educational  (course  selection,  academic  problems) 

2.  Social  problems 

3.  Behavorial  problems 

4.  Emotional  problems 

5.  Vocational  (job  placement) 

6.  Other  (specify) 


11.  T^/hat  diagnostic  methods  have  you  used?  (circle  appropriate  responses) 

1.  Interviewing 

2.  Testing 

3.  Teacher  conferences 

4.  Observation 

5.  Other  (specify) 

12.  Place  a  check  for  each  next  to  the  nxarfjer  of  students  in  whom  you 
vie^^red  a  change. 


1.  Attitude  toward  school 

Most 

Many 

Few 

None 

No  .iudfiment 

2.  Expectation  of  success 
in  school 

3.  Educational  aspirational 
level 

4.  Vocational  aspirational 
level 
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13*  For  those  students  in  whom  a  change  was  noticed  place  a  check  for  each 
item  next  to  the  aporopriate  direction  of  change. 

Very  Slightly  No  Slightly  Very  No 

positive  positive  change  negative  negative  jvidgenBnt 


Xt  Attitxide  tovjard 
school 

2,  Expectation  of 
success  in  school 

3,  Educational  aspira¬ 
tion  level 
Vocational  a spira¬ 
ls  tion  level 


lU,  How  many  of  the  students  you  have  seen,  seem  to  have  realistic  views  of 

themselves,  their  potentials  and  aspirations?  (circle  appropriate  responses) 

1,  All  of  them  do 

2,  Most  " 

3,  Some  " 

li.  Few  '• 

5,  None  '* 

Explain 


15#  To  what  extent  have  you  worked  with  parents? 


16,  To  what  extent  have  you  worked  with  community  agencies? 


!?•  V/hat,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  major  strengths  of  the  guidance  program 
in  the  summer  school?  (Ifee  reverse  side  if  necessary) 


BUU 

(Use  reverse  side  if  necessary)  4* 

18.  T-i/hat,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  guidance  program 
in  the  summer  school? 


19.  If  you  had  the  opportunity  to  plan  another  program  for  the  next  summer, 
v/hat  changes  or  recommendations  wotild  you  ma^e. 


20.  Additional  comments,  if  any 


20.  Personal  comments  of  interviewers. 
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Cod#  _ 

(L#are  Blazik) 

THE  cm  COIIECZ 

Offic#  of  Reeearch  and  Evaluation  Servieae 

SuDomer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupile-SunEoer  1967 

Reading  Consultant  Interview 

Sumraar  School  J  •  H  •  S .  Borough  Date _ Interviewer 

Nama^ _ M  F 

School  AssigumMit:  J«H.S.  Borough 

lo  How  long  have  you  been  a  reading  consultant  in  a  eunner  school?  _ 

(years) 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  a  reading  c(»»ultant  in  a  regular  school  program? 

3*  In  idmt  areas  do  you  hold  a  license?  (check  one) 

Regular  Sub  Common  Braiwihee  J.H.S.  High  School 
Subject  areas 
Tears  of  experience 

Teacher  Remedial  Reading 

Reading  Consultant  Corrective  Reading 

Other  (specify) 

Describe  briefly  your  job  responsibilities  for  the  Stsaoer  Institute  Program* 


5»  Are  reading  consultant  services  available  to  evexy  teacher  (circle  one) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 


If  no,  specify  to  %diQm  it  is  available. 
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6»  Hew  laai:^  of  the  teachers  take  advantage  of  the  sorvlee®  offered  bjr  you* 

(check  appropriate  rospoeaee) 

1*  All  of  them 
2.  Mont  of  them 
3*  Sorae  of  them 
4>  Fev  of  them 
5«  None 

7.  Are  children  referred  to  you  for  your  help?  a)  Yee  b)  No _  (circle  one) 

If  yee,  hy  whom  is  the  child  referred  to  you?  (circle  appropriate  respoi»es) 

1.  Principal 
2*  Teachers 
3*  Self 

4*  OUier  (speciiy) 

Briefly,  in  \diat  areas  did  you  assist  the  students  idio  were  referred  to  you* 


6*  In  what  areas  did  you  assist  the  teachers?  (circle  appropriate  responses) 

1.  iBstructioaal  Methods 

2.  Preparation  of  Materials 

3*  Diagn(»is  of  Stisdents*  Problenn 
4a  Testing 
5*  Other  (specify) 
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9«  How  ad«q^i&t«  vaa  the  supply  of  mateplails  for  readio^  Instruction?  (circle  one) 

S^le  0  «  No  ^judgment 

1  =  Highly  adequate 

2  =>  More  than  adequate 

3  «  Adequate 

4  ^  Slightly  adequate 

5  "  Inadequate 


So  S.R.A.  Reading  Labozatozy  2A 

bo  Reader's  Digest  Skill 
Builder  Series 

Co  Gateway  Series 

do  Anthology 

e»  Scholastic  Magazine 

fo  Summertime 

go  Reading  for  Understanding 


m 

0  1  2  3  4  5 


-BRB 

0  1  2  3  4  5 


0  1  2  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  5 


0  1  2  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  5 
0  1  2  3  4  5 


C(»Deiit: 
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4. 


10.  Hov  votild  you  Tat&  the  effectivezu^s  of  the  following  soiterials  for  reading 
instruction? 


8E>  0  »  No  ^udgii^t 

1  «  Highlyr  effective 

2  «  Moderately  effective 

3  ®  Effective 

4  *=*  Slightly  effective 

5  ■*  Ineffective 


a«  S«R«A,  Riding  laboratory  24 

bo  Bn^er'e  Digest  Skill 
Builder  Seriae 

Co  Gateway  Series 

do  Antholo^ 

e»  Scholastic  Magpgiae 

fo  Sunssertime 

go  Reading  for  Understanding 


TRP 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 


m 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 

0  1  2  3  4  5 


CoODtGQt: 
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5. 


11.  Was  the  library  available  for  use  by  the  students  in  the  reading 
program?  (Circle  one) 

1 ,  Yes  2 .  No 

If  yes,  in  what  way  was  the  library  used.  (Circle  appropriate  responses) 
1.  Students  given  lessons  in  library  skills 


2. 

Students  al 

lowed 

to 

read 

1  i  brary 

books 

i n  the  1 i brary 

3. 

4. 

Students  al 
c  1  asses 
Other 

1  owed 

to 

take 

1  i  brary 

books 

back  to  thei r 

To  what  extent  did  students  use  the  library?  (Circle  appropriate  responses) 

1 .  To  a  great  extent 

2.  To  a  moderate  extent 

3.  To  some  extent 

4 .  Not  at  a  I  I 

Comment : 


12.  Was  the  library  available  for  use  by  the  teachers  in  the  reading 
program?  (Circle  one) 

1  .  Yes  2.  No 

If  yes,  were  teachers  able  to  take  out  books  for  use  in  their  class¬ 
rooms?  (Circle  one) 

1  .  Yes  2 .  No 

To  what  extent  did  the  teachers  take  out  library  books  for  class¬ 
room  use?  (Circle  one) 


1  . 

To  a  great  extent 

2. 

To  a  moderate  extent 

3. 

To  some  extent 

4. 

Not  at  a  1 1 

Comment : 
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6. 

13.  To  what  extent  were  books  other  than  instructional  materials  made 
available  for  students’  independent  reading.  (Circle  appropriate 
response) 


1 .  To  a  great  extent 

2.  To  a  moderate  extent 

3.  To  some  extent 

4 .  Not  at  a  I  I 

Comment : 


14.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  major  strengths  of  the  reading  con¬ 
sultant  program.  (Use  reverse  side,  if  necessary  for  all  of  the 
following  questions) 


15.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  reading 
consultant  program  in  the  summer  school? 


16.  If  you  had  the  opportunity  to  plan  another  program  of  reading  con¬ 
sultation  for  next  summer,  what  changes  or  recommendations  would 
you  make? 


17.  Additional  comments,  if  any 


18.  Personal  comments  of  interviewers. 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Sendees 


Code 


INDIVIDUAL  LESSON  OHSERVATlKrf^ 
S'.immer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  InteJTMcdiate  School  Pupils-Swmmer  1967 


INSTRUCTIONS:  Please  circle  the  letter  or  fill  in  the  appropriate  responses 
for  the  following  questions.  If  choices  Indicated  do  not  fit  particular 
situation,  write  in  the  words  DOES  NOT  APPLY.  Particular  comments  on  non- 
applicable  circumstances  or  any  ether  relevant  information  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated  on  the  back  of  the  page. 

School _  Borough _  Class _ Grade _ ^Date _ 

Teacher's  Name _ _  Sex _  Observer 


Length  of  Observation _  Subject  Observed:  Math  (  )  Reading  (  ) 


1.  Number  of  pupils  on  register  (to  be  obtained  from  principal) 

2.  Number  of  pupils  present _ . 

3.  Portion  of  lesson  observed  (circle  more  than  one  if  relevant): 


Reading  Mathematics 


a. 

Pre-session  activities 

a . 

Computation  (+  -  x,  etc.) 

b. 

Homework  review 

b. 

Sets 

c. 

Skill  of  the  dav 

c. 

Equations 

d. 

Phonics 

d. 

Other  Number  bases 

e. 

Directed  reading  activity 

e. 

Problem  solving 

f. 

Other 

f. 

Other 

List 

of  materials  (books,  blackboard 

,  etc.)  used  by  teacher  for  each  portion 

of  lesson.  (If  not  relevant,  indicate  NONE.) 

a. _ _ 

b.  _ _ 

c.  _ 

d.  _ 

e.  _ _ 

5.  To  what  extent  are  classroom  displays  relevant  to  the  level  and  studies 
of  the  class? 

a.  Attractive,  creative,  with  use  of  student  work  as  well  as  teacher's 
and  publisher's  posters 

b.  Attractive  with  no  use  of  students'  own  work 
c«  Token  effort 

d.  No  effort  at  all 

e.  Other _ _ 
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6, 


To  what 
agenda? 

a. 

b. 


c. 


d. 

e. 

f. 


extent  are  class  activities  organized  according  to  a  pre-conceived 

Agenda  written  on  blackboard  and  followed » 

Agenda  written  on  blackboard  but  not  followed  because  of 
unforeseeable  situation. 

Agenda  written  on  blackboard  but  not  followed  because  teacher 
lacks  organization  or  class  discipline. 

Agenda  not  written  but  a  pattern  is  clearly  followed. 

No  evidence  of  any  organization 

Other _ • 


7.  Has  the  class  a  code  of  behavior  conducive  to  learning? 

a.  Children  orderly  because  of  self-directed  interest  in  learning. 

b.  Children  orderly  because  of  teacher  imposed  discipline. 

c.  Children  talkative  but  clearly  participating  in  learning  process. 

d.  Children  generally  orderly  with  a  few  unruly  students. 

e.  Children  quite  unruly. 


8.  What  amount  of  planning  and  organization  was  evident  in  this  lesson? 

a.  Lesson  was  exceptionally  well  organized  and  planned  (aim 
clearly  stated) . 

b.  Lesson  was  organized  and  showed  evidence  of  planning. 

c.  Lesson  showed  some  signs  of  previous  teacher  preparation  but 
lacked  specific  organization. 

d.  Lesson  showed  few  or  no  signs  of  organization  planning. 


9.  To  what  extent,  and  how  effectively,  were  teaching  aids  utilized? 
(Blackboards,  audio-visual  aids,  role  playing,  tape  recorder,  etc.) 

a.  Wide  variety  used  and  used  creatively  and  effectively. 

b.  Wide  variety  used  but  not  particularly  effectively. 

c.  Some  used  and  used  creatively  and  effectively. 

d.  Some  used  but  not  particularly  effectively. 

e.  Little  or  no  use  of  teaching  aids. 

10.  To  what  extent  did  this  lesson  refer  to  earlier  material? 

a.  Considerable  reference  to  previous  lessons  (relevant  to  material 
in  lesson) . 

b.  Some  reference  to  previous  lessons. 

c.  No  reference  to  previous  lessons. 

d.  No  reason  for  reference  to  earlier  material. 


11.  To  what  extent  did  this  lesson  lay  a  foundation  for  future  lessons? 

a.  Considerable  possibility  for  continuity. 

b.  Some  opportunity  for  continuity, 

c.  Little  or  no  possibility  of  continuity. 

d.  Little  possibility  for  continuity  in  the  material. 
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12.  To  what  extent  did  the  teacher  relate  the  child's  background  and  experience 
to  the  lesson? 

a.  Consistent  opportunities  for  child  himself  to  relate  lesson  to  his 
own  experience  and/or  bring  experience  to  lesson. 

b.  Some  opportunity  for  child  himself  to  relate  lesson  to  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  use  experience  In  lesson. 

c.  Relation  to  child's  experience  came  entirely  from  teacher. 

d.  Lesson  was  remote  from  the  child's  experience. 

e.  Question  not  applicable.  Explain _ 


13.  Was  the  pacing  of  the  learning  activity  appropriate  to  the  work  studied  and 
students  taught. 

a.  Moderately  paced  so  concepts  could  be  thought  over. 

b.  Sporadic  pacing--too  long  In  one  area,  not  long  enough  In  another. 

c.  Concepts  and  drills  gone  over  too  quickly  for  child  to  grasp. 

14.  How  were  Educational  Aides  used  In  the  classroom? 

a.  To  help  individual  students  with  reading^  math, 

b.  To  help  small  groups  of  students. 

c.  To  give  attention  to  a  "problem  child." 

d.  To  mark  papers,  collect  materials,  etc. 

e.  Given  no  duties  at  all. 

15.  How  were  the  students  grouped  during  the  lesson?  (Circle  more  than  one  If 
relevant.) 

a.  Class  as  the  whole  group. 

b.  Sub-group  (teacher  group.  Independent  group,  etc.) 

c.  Individual  Instruction. 

d.  Independent  activities. 

16.  How  would  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen,  considering  the  quality  of 
Instruction  In  reading  or  In  math. 

a.  Outstanding 

b.  Better  than  average 

c.  Average 

d.  Below  average 

e.  Extremely  poor 

17.  To  what  extent  does  the  teacher  demonstrate  she  can  vary  her  Instruction 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  students. 

a.  Extremely  flexible  and  capable. 

b.  Tries  to  vary  to  some  extent. 

c.  Makes  no  effort  to  provide  variation  although  general  teaching 
remains  satisfactory. 

d.  Extremely  inflexible. 
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18.  To  what  extent  does  the  teacher  encourage  pupil  questioning,  initiative, 
spontaneity,  etc,? 

a.  To  a  great  extent  throughout  lesson. 

b.  When  the  situation  calls  for  it, 

c.  To  some  extent. 

d.  Not  at  all. 

e.  Her  attitude  generally  discourages  any  Initiative  on  part  of  student. 

19,  How  would  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen,  considering  the  children's 
interest  and  enthusiasm?  (Children  can  be  interested  and  listening  as  well 
as  vocal.) 

a.  Outstanding 

b.  Better  than  average 

c.  Average 

d.  Below  average 

e.  Extremely  poor 


20. 


What  was  the  overall  participation  of  children  in  lesson? 

a.  Every  or  almost  every  child  was  actively  involved, 

b.  More  than  half  the  class  participated. 

c.  About  half  of  the  class  participated. 

d.  Less  than  half  of  the  children  participated. 

e.  Few  children  participated  in  the  lesson. 


21.  How  would  you  describe  the  interaction  between  teacher  and  pupils  during 
the  lesson? 

a.  Lesson  teacher  dominated, 

b.  Little  teacher-pupil  interaction. 

c.  An  average  of  teacher-pupil  interaction. 

d.  A  great  deal  of  teacher-pupil  interaction. 

22,  How  many  children  volunteered  in  response  to  teacher  questions? 

a.  Every  or  almost  every  child, 

b.  More  than  half  the  children. 

c.  About  half  the  children, 

d.  Less  than  half  the  children, 

e.  Very  few  or  no  volunteering. 


23 


Give  your  overall  evaluation  and  comments  on  the  teacher-learning  situation 
(  use  reverse  side  of  this  page  if  necessary  ) 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for  Jxmior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupils-Summer  1967 

Principal 
School 


Mrs.  Weinberg 

368-1100 
SCHOOL  SCHEDULE 


Phone  Number _ 

Date  of  Observation 


Schedule  For  Day _ 

Class  Teacher  Room  # 

Period  1 

Period  2  Educational  Aides  Interview  (Group) 

Period  3 


Schedule  for  Day _ 

Class  Teacher  Room  # 

Period  1 

Period  2  Educational  Aides  Interview  (Group) 

Period  3 
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Principal 
School _ 


THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupils -Summer  19677 


Mrs.  Weinberg 
368-1100 


SCHOOL  SCHEDULE 


Phone  Number 
Date  of  Observation 


Reading  Classes  to  Be  Observed _ 

Class  Teacher 


Period  1 
Period  2 
Period  3 


5  Pupil  Interviews  (in  group) 

5  Pupil  Interviews  (in  group) 
Principal  Interviews  with  both  observers 


Room  # 


Math  classes  to  be  observed _ 

Class  Teacher 


Period  1 
Period  2 
Period  3 


5  Pupil  Interviews  (in  group) 

5  Pupil  Interviews  (in  group) 
Principal  Interviews  with  both  observers 


Room  # 
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THE  CITY  COLLEC® 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 


Sumer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intemediate  School  Pupils-Summer  1967 


Pupil  Post  Questionnaire 


Name 

Male  Female  Summer  School 

Age  Sunmer  School  Class 

Junior  High  School 

Borough 

Grade 

1*  I  went  to  suraner  school  because  (complete  the  sentence) 


2g  Are  you  glad  you  were  in  the  sunmer  school  program?  (circle  your  ans^ver) 

(wlfite  your  reasons) 

!•  Yes 
Why? 


2,  No 
Why? 


3.  Other 


3.  V’hat  subjects  did  you  complete  this 
completed) 

1.  Art 

2.  English  Language  Arts 

3.  English  as  a  second  language 
A.  Reading 

5e  Foreign  language 
6,  Home  Economics 


summer?  (circle  the  subjects  you  have 


7.  Industrial  !\rts 

8,  Mathematics 
9*  Music 

10.  Science 

11.  Social  Studies 

12.  Typing 
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4.  Do  you  think  summer  school  has  helped  you?  (circle  your  answer) 

1.  Yes 

2,  No 

3.  Don't  know 

If  yes,  circle  one  or  more  than  one  reason* 

1*  Will  help  me  do  better  in  school  next  year, 

2,  V/ill  help  m.e  get  a  job, 

3.  V/ill  help  me  pass  my  subjects, 

4*  Has  helped  me  pass  my  summer  school  subjects, 

5*  Other 


If  no,  I  do  not  think  it  helped  me  because  (complete  the  sentence) 


5,  V/hat  subjects  did  you  like  the  best?  (list  subjects) 


6,  I'Jhat  subjects  did  you  learn  the  most  in?  (li^t  subiects) 


7,  What  job  vrauld  you  like  to  have  when  you  finish  school? 


Or  How  long  would  you  like  to  stay  in  school?  (circle  your  answer) 

1.  Finish  junior  high  school 
Finish  high  school 
3»  Finish  college 
4o  Until  I  am  16 
5,  Other 
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9*  How  long  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  stay  in  school? 

(circle  your  answer) 

lo  Finish  junior  high  school 
2e  Finish  high  school 
3«  Finish  college 
4.  Until  I  am  16 
5*  Other 


10,  What  job  do  you  think  you  will  have  when  you  leave  school? 

(list  jobs) 


11,  Did  you  participate  in  P.A.L,  activities  during  the  summer? 

(circle  your  answer) 

1.  Yes 

2,  No 

12,  Did  3'-ou  have  a  summer  job?  (circle  your  answer) 

1,  Yes 

2,  No 

If  yes,  vrhat  do  you  do? 


When? 

1,  Afternoons 

2.  After  school 
3*  Weekends 

13*  Had  you  ever  attended  summer  session  before?  (circle  your  answer) 

1.  Yes 

2,  No 

^ihen?  Year 


l/here?  School  _ ^Borough 


iAiat  subjects  did  ^rou  take? 
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14,  Uould  you  go  to  siunmer  school  again  next  year  if  you  could? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

If  no,  why? 


15,  'Ihat  subjects  would  you  like  to  take? 


(list  subjects) 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 


Summer  School  Program  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pup i I s-Summer  1967 

Creative  Arts  Academy 
Pupil  Post-Quest i onna i re 

Name 

Ma  1  e 

Female  Age 

Junior  High  School 

Borough 

Grade 

Music  —  Band 

Orchestra 

Other 

1.  Are  you  glad  you  were  in  the  Creative  Arts  Academy  this  summer?  (Circle 
one) 


a.  Yes  b.  No  c.  Other 


Why? 


2.  Does  anyone  in  your  family  have  an  interest  in  music,  play  an  instrument? 

a.  Yes  b.  No 

If  yes,  specify; 

3.  Have  you  ever  played  a  musical  instrument  before? 

a.  Yes  b.  No 

If  yes,  for  how  long? _ 

Where? 

a.  In  school  b.  Outside  school 

4.  Do  you  think  summer  school  helped  you?  (Circle  your  answer) 

a.  Yes  b.  No 

I f  yes,  i n  what  way? 


If  no,  I  do  not  think  it  helped  me  because  (complete  the  sentence).... 
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5.  How  long  do  you  think  you’ll  be  able  to  stay  in  school?  (Circle  your 
answer) 


a . 

Fi 

i  n  i 

sh 

juni 

or  high  school 

b . 

Fi 

i  n  i 

sh 

high 

schoo 1 

c . 

Fi 

nri 

sh 

col  1 

ege 

d. 

Unti 

1 

1  am 

16 

e. 

Othe 

!r 

6.  How  long  would  you  like  to  stay  in  school?  (Circle  your  answer) 


a . 

Finish 

junior  high  schoo 

b . 

Finish 

high  school 

c . 

Finish 

CO  I  1 ege 

d . 

Unti  I 

1  am  1 6 

e. 

Other 

7.  Have  you  changed  your  job  plans  since  attending  the  Creative  Arts 
Academy  this  summer? 

a.  Yes  b.  No 

If  yes,  what  job  would  you  like  to  have  when  you  finish  school? 

8.  What  changes  in  the  summer  program  would  you  like  to  suggest? 


9.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  Creative  Arts  Academy  be  continued  next 
summer? 

a . 


Yes  b.  No 
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Creative  Arts  Academy-Summer  1967 
Pupil  Interview-Discussion  Portion 

The  following  are  guidelines  for  a  free  discussion  with  pupils  you  have 
picked  from  the  classes  you  have  observed,  (Art,  Dance,  English,  Music). 
We  are  attempting  to  discover  their  attitudes  toward  the  Summer  Institute 
Program.  (Choose  at  least  five  students  to  interview  each  day) 

1.  How  do  you  feel  about  going  to  school  in  the  summer?  (What  do  you 
like,  what  don't  you  like,  etc.) 


2.  What  did  you  do  in  class  most  of  the  time? 


3.  If  you  were  the  teacher,  what  would  you  have  the  students  do  in  class? 


4.  Is  summer  school  different  from  the  regular  school?  How  is  it  different? 


5.  Which  did  you  like  better:  Summer  School  or  Regular  School? 
(Or  Neither)  Why? 


6.  Who  helped  you  the  most  in  class? 

a.  Teacher 

b.  Educational  Aide 

c.  Guidance  Counselor 

d.  Department  Chairman 

e.  Another  Student 

f.  Other 


How  did  this  person  help  you? 
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THE  CITY  COUM^ 

Office  of  Research  omd  Eyaluatioa  Services 
Creative  Arls  Ac&d®!^  -  H.  S<.  of  Mijslc  &  Art 

Guidelines  for  Intorvie^djsg  Pupdls 

1,  How  does  student  relate  to  the  group? 

2o  Dc>©s  th©  teacfeor  foster  a  i&Blhig  of  adequacy? 

3«  Is  the  program  worthwhii©? 

4»  Has  pupil  had  any  outsMo  preparatian  (art  classes,  nsasic  lessons,  etc.)? 
5o  What  is  the  teacher's  rol©  in  class? 

6o  Vfhat  is  the  pace  of  learning? 

7»  is  the  pupil's  family  background  ^th  respect  to  the  cr^tlve  arts? 

o  What  High  School  iM  tho  pupil  going  to  attmd  ia  th©  fa3JL? 


3 
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THE  CITY  COLLEGE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Creative  Arts  Academy  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pup i I s-Summer  1967 

Pr  i  nc  i pa  I _  School _ 

Borough _  School  Phone _  Schedule _ 

Observers _ 

Date  of  Observation 


SCHEDULE  FOR  FIRST  DAY 


Observat i ons : 


Name _ 

Classes  to  be  observed: 


Name  of 
Teacher 


Name _ 

Classes  to  be  observed: 


Name  of 
Teacher 


Period  Room 

1  _ 

2 


Period  Room 


2 


II.  Pupil  Interviews  (Joint) 


Period  Room 


'  pupils 

from 

1 

as 

des ignated 

'  pupils 

from 

1 

by 

schoo 1 

'  pupils 

from 

2 

as 

des ignated 

'  pup  i  1 s 

from 

2 

by 

school 

Cha i rma 

n  Interview  (Joint) 

Per i od 

3 


If  any  questions  or  problems,  call  Mrs.  Weinberg 


368  -  1100 
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Code 


(ijesve  Blank) 


THE  CITY  GOLI£GE 

Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 

Creative  Arts  Acadexny 
High  School  of  Music  Art 

Teacher  Interview 


Naiae  _ _  Bate _ 

Summer  School _ _ _ _ _  Boj'ough 


Regular  School  _ Borough^ 

Subjects  Regularly  Taught _ _________________ 

Summer  Class  Assignments;  _ Registers; 

(please  designate 
by  school  code )  _ _ 


Ic.  Please  circle  or  fill  in  the  appropriate  response  indicating  your  educational 
and  professional  backgrcundo 

Ao  Licenses i  Early  Childhood  Canraon  Branches 

Junior  High  School  High  School 

Subject  _ _ _ _ 

(please  indicate  number  of  years) 

High  School  Intermediate  School 

Junior  High  Elementary  School _ 


Regular  Teacher  Education  Program 
Intensive  Teacher  Training  Program 
Other  (specify)  _ _ 

Do  Courses  taken  relating  to  teactiing  of  Art  (circle  or  fill-in  response) 


1)  Methods  of  Teaclilng  Art 

Circle ;  Elementary 

Junior  High  School 
High  School 

2)  Other  _ _ 


Bo  Teacliing  E: 


Co  Teaching  Phreparation; 
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Eo  Professional  Backgrounds 

List  type  of  work  in  related  fields'*  Oogo,  advertising,  designing, 
cooiaercial  airt,  etCo 


Fo  Professional  Activities; 

List  teacher’s  activities  in  coranunity  groups  relating  to  the  art 
field,  contributions  to  the  field,  involvement  with  well-known 
people  in  field,  etc„ 


2o  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Creative  Arts  Academy?  (circle  one) 

ao  Needs  to  be  entirely  changed  or  revised 
bo  Needs  considerable  in^aroveraent 

Co  Basically  satisfactory  but  in  need  of  some  improvement 
do  Very  good  as  is 

3o  Comment  on  your  job  responsibilities  for  the  Creative  Arts  Program? 


Uo  Was  there  flexibility  in  planning  the  course  of  study  for  the 


So  Yes 
bo  No 


subject  you  teach? 
(circle  one) 


If  yes,  how  di^  you  determine  what  work  would  be  done  by  the  students? 


If  no,  how  was  the  course  of  study  determined? 
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What  were  some  of  the  projects  your  students  worked  on? 
show  you  seme  samples) 


(perhaps  teacher  will 


6o  Was  there  opportunity  for  students  to  display  and/or  utilize  their  work?  (circle  one) 

a,,  Yes 
bo  No 

If  yes^  where  was  work  displayed  and/or  utilized? 

So  In  clses 
bo  In  senool 
Co  In  community  agencies 
do  At  a  special  show 
Co  Other 


To  what  extent  was  pupils*  work  displayed  or  utilized? 

Uo  To  a  great  extent 
bo  To  a  moderate  extent 
Co  To  a  slight  extent 
do  Not  at  all 


7o  Please  rate  the  following  aspects  of  the  Creative  Arts  Academy  below  according 
to  the  following  scales 


O  no  judgement 

1»  Should  be  entirely  changed  or 
2*^  Needs  considerable  revision 
3*  Basically  satisfactory  but  in 
li»  Very  good  as  is 
Does  not  apply 

ao  Class  size  _ 

bo  90  minute  periods  _ _ 

Co  Use  of  Educational 

Aides  _ 

do  Organization  of  pro¬ 
gram  within  school  ____ 


Oo  Availability  of  spe¬ 
cial  consultants 


revised 

need  of  some  improvement 


f  o  Instructional  program  ^ 
g»  Classroom  facilities 
ho  Materials  of  instruction  ” 
io  Cl.nss  trips  ~ 

jo  Communication  between  ” 
school  staff;,  specialists, 
etCc  _ 

k  o  Other 


Cc»nments: 
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8o  To  what  extent  have  the  Educational  Aides  been  use.Ciil?  (circle  one) 

So  To  a  great  extent 
bo  To  a  moderate  extent 
Co  To  a  slight  extent 
d<  No  judgement 
eo  Other 


9o  In  what  way  were  the  Educational  Aides  utilized?  (circle  one) 

So  Assisting  teacher  in  whole  class  instruction 
bo  Assisting  individual  students 
Co  Assisting  vdth  prepsration  of  materials 
do  Assisting  with  patrol  duty 
eo  Other 


lOo  What  aspects  of  the  Creative  Arts  Program  would  change  if  no  Educational  Aides 
were  available? 


11 o  Has  the  Creative  Arts  Academy  benefited  the  students  you  have  taught?  (circle  one) 

ao  Yes 
bo  No 

If  yes,  how  has  it  helped? 


12 o  What  do  you  consiuer  the  major  strengths  of  the  Cr  .ve  Arts  AcadenQr? 


13.  What  do  you  consider  the  major  weaknesses 


ne  Creative  Arts  Academy? 
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llio  What  recommendations  would  you  make  to  inqjrove  the  program? 


15  o  Additional  coinraentss 


Cl 


Appendix  C 


Staff  List 


Dr.  David  J.  Fox.  Associate  Professor 
Director,  Office  of  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 
Chairman,  Department  of  Social  and  Psychological  Foundations 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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School  of  Education 
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Conductor 
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Instructor 
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The  City  College 
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School  of  Education 
The  City  College 
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School  of  Education 
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School  of  Education 
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School  of  Education 
The  City  College 
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Summer  School  for  Junior  High 
and  Intermediate  School  Pupils 


Introduction 


For  the  past  eight  years  the  Board  of  Education  has  conducted  summer 
schools  in  22  schools  for  those  students  who  either  failed  specific  sub¬ 
jects  or  failed  to  meet  promotional  standards  during  the  regular  school 
year.  In  the  summer  of  I967  ten  Junior  High  Schools  and  one  Intermediate 
School  participated  in  a  Summer  Institute  Program  for  public  and  non¬ 
public  school  pupils  from  the  poverty  areas  in  New  York  City.  In  addition, 
for  the  first  time  a  Creative  Arts  Academy  was  held  for  public  and  non¬ 
public  school  students  to  provide  a  creative  experience  in  the  arts. 

The  primary  goals  for  the  schools  participating  in  the  Summer  Institute 
Program  were  to  produce  a  change  in  academic  achievement,  attitudes  and 
educational  and  vocational  aspirations  for  disadvantaged  children.  The 
Creative  Arts  Academy  was  geared  for  pupils  of  high  academic  potential 
while  the  remainder  of  the  schools  was  for  failing  students. 

Description  of  the  Population 

Both  reading  and  math  classes  in  one-half  of  the  junior  high  schools 
in  the  Summer  Institute  Program  and  the  Intermediate  school  and  Creative 
Arts  Academy  were  used  for  this  evaluation.  Most  of  the  children  attend¬ 
ing  the  Summer  Institutes  were  attempting  to  improve  moderately  to  serious¬ 
ly  retarded  reading  levels,  with  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  students 
reading  at  or  near  grade  level.  While  the  majority  of  the  students  in 
the  mathematics  program  were  also  below  grade  level,  no  diagnostic  or 
remedial  measures  were  taken  as  the  program  was  a  repetition  of  the  regular 
school  course  of  study. 

Instruments  for  Evaluation 


Evaluation  of  achievement  was  based  on  pre  and  post  test  scores  on 
the  Metropolitan  Achievement  tests  in  Reading  and  Mathematics.  Question¬ 
naires  were  also  administered  to  the  students  and  educational  aids  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  summer  program.  In  addition,  there  were  in-class 
observations,  and  interviews  of  the  special  staff,  pupils  and  supervisors. 
Views  of  teachers  and  librarians  were  obtained  through  a  questionnaire. 

Findings 


Both  the  observers  and  examiners  rated  the  classrooms  as  having  a 
pleasant  and  warm  atmosphere.  Physical  facilities  were  satisfactory  and 
the  general  atmosphere  was  conducive  to  learning. 
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The  quality  of  instruction  was  rated  as  average  or  better  than  in 
2/3  of  the  classes. 

Almost  90  percent  of  the  teachers  felt  that  the  students  had  benefitted 
from  the  summer  program  and  this  v;as  further  supported  by  the  achievement 
data:  over  all  schools^there  was  a  statistically  significant  gain  in 
Reading  and  Mathematics  grade  levels  from  pre  test  to  post  test.  However, 
it  is  important  to  note  that,  in  reading,  the  gains  occurred  only  for 
students  who  began  below  grade  level.  Most  of  the  students  who  began 
reading  on  or  above  grade  level  showed  a  decline  during  the  program. 

The  educational  aides  perceived  their  responsibility  primarily  as  help¬ 
ing  the  students  and  secondly  as  assisting  the  teacher  in  instructional 
task.  To  the  school  staff  the  main  benefit  of  the  educational  aides  was 
in  the  execution  of  non-ins tructional  tasks.  Nevertheless  the  program 
for  the  educational  aides  v/as  rated  as  a  particularly  positive  aspect 
of  the  entire  summer  program  by  the  teachers,  principals  and  educational 
aides  themselves. 

Supervisors,  like  teachers  evaluated  the  program  positively  and  pupils 
agreed  with  the  staff  by  saying  that  they  liked  summer  school  better  than 
regular  school  and  half  reported  that  if  it  were  possible  they  would  attend 
the  Summer  Institute  again. 

The  Creative  Arts  Academy 

The  Creative  Arts  Academy  offered  an  enrichment  program  in  the  arts 
to  approximately  5OO  Junior  High  School  pupils.  Courses  in  music,  fine 
arts,  dance,  drama  and  creative  writing,  (listed  in  order  of  their 
popularity)  were  presented  to  pupils  reading  on  or  near  grade  levels 
during  a  four  and  one  half  hour  day  for  a  five  day  week  at  the  High  School 
of  Music  and  Art. 

The  evaluation  included  classroom  observations  of  the  major  areas  in 
the  arts  by  observers  who  were  active  as  professionals  in  the  world  of 
music,  drama  and  dance  or  educators  teaching  these  subjects  in  the  fine 
arts  on  the  college  level.  Appraisal  of  the  program  was  based  on  rating 
of  these  observers,  plus  staff  appraisal  obtained  in  interviews  with 
supervisory,  administrative,  and  teaching  staff.  The  pupil  reaction  to 
the  program,  attitudes  toward  school,  and  educational  and  vocational  aspira¬ 
tions  v/ere  obtained  through  pupil  questionnaires  and  interviews.  The 
functioning  of  the  Educational  Aides,  an  innovative  feature  of  the  program, 
and  their  effectiveness  was  rated  by  school  staff  and  the  aides  themselves. 

Observers  felt  the  limitations  of  the  program  were  its  "product” 
orientation  and  the  fact  that  pupils,  while  interested,  did  not  seem 
particularly  gifted  in  the  area  they  were  studying. 

Otherwise,  all  the  sources  of  data  provided  a  positive  perception  of 
the  program.  Observers  felt  that  the  general  quality  of  instruction  was 
good,  and  the  level  of  pupil  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  high.  Supervisory 
and  teaching  staff,  too,  were  consistently  positive  in  their  appraisals 
as  were  the  children.  It  was  suggested  that  future  programs  would  be 
strengthed  by  broadening  the  base  for  pupil  admission  and  expanding  the 
effort  to  have  a  faculty  combining  teaching  and  professional  expertise. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  -  DESCRIPTION  OF  PROJECT 

A .  Objective  of  Summer  Program 

As  stated  in  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education's  Title  I 
Project  Application,  the  major  objective  of  the  Summer  Program  was 
"to  provide  the  year-round  continuity  of  uninterrupted  educational 
program  and  supportive  services  for  pupils  who  are  emotionally  dis- 
tiorbed  and  socially  maladjusted."^  Academic  advancement  in  reading 
and  writing  skills,  enrichment  and  wholesome  recreation  leading  to 
improved  school  attitxides  would  constitute  the  means  through  which 
such  continiiity  of  service  wovild  be  provided. 

Since  large  niambers  of  children  in  the  special  schools  (schools 
for  socially  maladjusted  and  emotionally  disturbed  pupils)  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  minority  ethnic  groups,  a  therapeutic  summer  program  which 
contributes  to  their  academic  advancement,  might  be  regarded  as  a 
step  towards  providing  qiiality  integrated  education  for  children  of 
o\ir  city. 

B .  Structure  of  Summer  Program 

The  original  Title  I  Project  Application  proposed  33  schools 
to  participate  in  this  program.  However,  since  the  writing  of  this 
application,  three  of  the  schools  proposed  were  funded  by  the  City 

^These  children  are  those  whose  social  and  emotional  diffi¬ 
culties  have  been  clinically  diagnosed  as  severe  eno\igh  to  make 
them  unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  and  profit  from  programs  in 
regiilar  school  classrooms.  They  have  accordingly  been  transferred 
to  special  schools,  or  special  classes,  v/here  trained  teaching, 
guidance  and  clinical  personnel  are  provided  to  meet  their  educa¬ 
tional  needs . 
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of  New  York.  As  a  result,  the  Title  I  Summer  Program  was  conducted 
in  30  schools  and  this  evaluation  report  will  deal  with  only  those 
30  schools  which  were  federally  fvinded. 

Participating  schools  were  located  in  all  five  boroughs.  In 
addition,  three  of  the  treatment  centers  were  located  outside  the 
metropolitan  area.  Classes  were  held  in  11  day  schools,  five  psy¬ 
chiatric  hospitals,  three  centers  for  neglected  and  dependent  chil¬ 
dren,  eight  treatment  centers  and  three  youth  houses.  A  complete 
listing  of  these  schools  and  institutions  may  be  found  in  Appendix  D. 

A  total  of  20  "teachers-in-charge"  were  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  these  30  schools.  Of  these  20,  three  "cluster 
principals"  were  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  11  schools. 

When  a  "cluster  principal"  was  away  from  a  particular  school,  an 
acting  head-teacher  was  assigned  supervisory  responsibility.  The 
other  17  "teachers-in-charge"  were  responsible  for  one  school,  or 
one  school  and  its  annex. 

The  summer  program  was  conducted  in  these  30  schools  for  a 
seven-week  period  from  Jvily  19^7  to  August  22,  1967?  or  a  total 
of  35  school  days.  The  school  program  ran  for  a  four-hour  day, 
either  from  8:30  to  12:30  or  from  9:00  to  1:00.  Some  school  build¬ 
ings  were  open  as  early  as  8:00  A. M.  in  order  to  serve  breakfast  to 
the  children  before  classes . 

Free  bus  and/or  subway  transportation  to  and  from  school  was 
provided  for  children  who  needed  it. 

The  Title  I  Project  Proposal  estimated  that  approximately  2l4 
teachers  would  be  necessary  for  the  estimated  pupil  population  of 
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1800-2000  children.  Actually,  2l6  teachers  were  employed  in  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  addition,  the  following  supplementary  staff  was  recommended 
11  educational  aides,  five  guidance  counselors,  ten  school  aides, 
five  social  vrorkers,  l8  school  secretaries,  l8  teachers -in- charge . 
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CHAPTER  II 

METHOD  OF  EVALUATION 

A .  Summary  of  Evaluation  Methods 

The  findings  in  this  evaluation  report  are  based  on: 

1.  Visits  to  each  participating  school.  These  visits  included 
informal  interviev/s  v;ith  summer  school  supervisors,  tours  of  school, 
classroom  observations  and  random  dialogues  with  teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren. 

2.  Questionnaires  to  all  participating  summer  program  super¬ 
visors  and  teachers,  seeking  their  judgments  of  the  merits  and 
problems  in  each  program. 

3.  Attendance  records. 

B.  School  Visits 

The  Title  I  Evaluation  of  the  s\jmmer  program  was  conducted  by 
a  team  of  two  researchers,  both  qualified  by  training  and  experience 
in  the  education  of  socially  maladjusted  and  emotionally  disturbed 
children.  Each  of  the  30  schools  in  the  program  was  visited  once 
with  the  exception  of  two  schools  which  were  visited  twice.  In 
addition,  one  of  the  researchers  accompanied  five  schools  on  their 
bus  excursions. 

The  evaluation  chairman  concentrated  on  visiting  the  institu¬ 
tional  schools  consisting  of  day- treatment  centers,  residential 
treatment  centers,  psychiatric  hospitals,  centers  for  neglected  and 
dependent  children  and  youth  houses.  The  research  assistant  concen¬ 
trated  on  visiting  the  summer  day  schools. 
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During  each  school  visit,  the  observer  interviewed  the  summer 
program  supervisor  (teacher-in-charge  or  principal)  to  discuss  the 
overall  program  of  the  school.  Following  this,  a  tour  of  the  school 
was  conducted,  supplemented  by  classroom  observations.  Observers 
used  a  structured  instrument  as  a  guideline,  to  obtain  the  maximum 
significant  information  from  interviews  and  observations  during 
these  school  visits  (see  Appendix  B) . 

Random  dialogues  with  teachers  euid/or  children  were  noted  in 
order  to  capture  the  particular  flavor  or  climate  of  each  school  as 
well  as  to  assess  pupil  and/or  teacher  attitudes  toward  this  sunmer 
program.  Sample  case  records  were  examined  at  several  treatment 
centers . 

C .  Questionnaires 

A  questionnaire,  containing  95  questions,  was  drawn  up  to  pro¬ 
vide  svimmer  program  supervisors  with  an  opportunity  to  assess  the 
major  feat'ures  and  problems  of  their  particular  program.  One  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  mailed  to  each  of  the  program  directors  of  the  30 
participating  schools  (see  Appendix  B). 

Another  questionnaire,  containing  35  questions,  was  drav/n 
to  provide  teachers  with  an  opportunity  to  describe  the  direct  im¬ 
pact  of  the  program  on  the  children  in  their  ovm  classes,  as  well 
as  to  express  their  views  on  the  program  (see  Appendix  D). 

A  covering  letter  accompanied  all  questionnaires  to  explain 
the  purposes  of  the  federal  evaluation  project.  Respondents  were 
asked  to  be  as  thoughtful  and  candid  as  possible  in  their  comments, 
in  order  to  obtain  objective  results  and  a  maximum  of  constructive 
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suggestions  for  the  enhancement  of  future  programs  for  this  child 
population.  Both  teachers  and  program  directors  were  assured  that 
individual  responses  to  the  questionnaires  would  be  held  in  confi¬ 
dence  and  that  no  names  of  specific  schools,  principals,  or  teachers 
would  be  included  in  the  final  report  or  available  to  anyone  out¬ 
side  of  the  evaluating  agency. 

Of  the  30  summer  program  supervisors’  questionnaires,  2?  (90 
per  cent)  were  returned.  Of  the  2l6  questionnaires  for  teachers, 

157  (72  per  cent)  were  returned.  A  summary  of  the  findings  of 
these  questionnaires  v;ill  be  included  in  Chapter  III  of  this  report. 

D .  Attendance  Records 

Total  pupil  attendance  figures  were  mailed  weekly,  by  the  par¬ 
ticipating  schools,  to  the  Bureau  for  the  Education  of  Socially 
Maladjusted  Children.  Final  figures  were  mailed  into  the  central 
office  on  the  last  day  of  the  semmer  session,  Aiigust  22nd.  These 
in  turn,  were  made  available  to  the  researchers. 
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CHAPTER  III 
EVALUATION  FINDINGS 


A .  Pupil  Population 

Most  of  the  children  in  the  summer  school  program  attended 
special  schools  (Schools  for  Socially  Maladjusted  and  Emotionally 
Disturbed  Children)  during  the  regular  school  year.  (These  spe¬ 
cial  schools  were  formerly  designated  as  "600"  schools.)  A  n-umber 
of  the  summer  day  schools  included  children  v/ho  were  scheduled  to 
be  admitted  to  these  special  schools  in  September  19^7 •  Their 
participation  in  the  summer  program  constituted  a  preparatory  and 
orientation  period  for  next  fall.  In  addition,  four  of  the  schools 
had  an  open-door  policy  which  permitted  some  neighborhood  children 
to  participate. 

Ages  ranged  from  4  to  l8;  grades  ranged  from  nursery  through 
secondary  school.  S\mimer  day  schools  serviced  boys,  predominantly, 
with  the  exception  of  one  school  which  serviced  girls.  The  insti¬ 
tutional  schools  had  mixed  pop'ulations .  In  this  report,  we  shall 
distinguish  the  two  types  of  summer  schools  included  in  the  evalua¬ 
tion,  by  referring  to  them  as  day  schools  or  institutional  schools. 

1.  Day  School  Population 

The  majority  of  children  attending  the  summer  day  schools  were 
economically  and  socially  disadvantaged  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  boys 
in  the  age  range  from  10  to  l8.  Grades  ranged  from  the  latter  grades 
of  elementary  school  through  secondary  school.  Children  participated 
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voluntarily  and  their  attendance  was  encoviraged  through  a  variety 
of  techniques  which  will  be  described  in  the  section  on  attendance. 

A  particularly  interesting  feature  of  the  summer  program  was 
the  intermingling  of  neighborhood  and  special  school  children.  In 
one  school  there  were  only  12  or  l4  special  school  children  out  of 
52  children  in  attendance.  Three  visiting  anti-poverty  workers, 
present  at  the  time  of  the  researcher’s  visit,  were  unable  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  three  children  from  the  special  school  from  the  other 
six  neighborhood  children,  in  a  class  of  nine,  during  their  class¬ 
room  observation. 

2.  Institutional  Schools  (Day  treatment  centers,  residential 
treatment  centers ,  psychiatric  hospitals ,  centers  for 
neglected  and  dependent  children  and  youth  houses) 

In  the  institutional  schools,  consisting  of  day  treatment  cen¬ 
ters,  residential  treatment  centers,  psychiatric  hospitals,  centers 
for  neglected  and  dependent  children  and  youth  houses,  the  population 
was  essentially  "captive”  in  that  the  children  in  these  institutions 
were  required  to  attend  for  the  seven  week  summer  program.  The 
population  was,  therefore,  the  same  as  during  the  ten-month  school 
year.  The  summer  program  constituted  a  direct  continuation  of  the 
year-round  program. 

Popiilation  in  centers  for  neglected  and  dependent  children, 
youth  houses,  and  residential  treatment  centers  was  predominantly 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican.  The  population  in  the  psychiatric  hospitals 
and  day  treatment  centers  was  mixed,  predominantly  white.  Ages 
ranged  from  four  (in  the  only  nursery  school)  to  I8  in  the  secondary 
schools.  Grades  ranged  from  nursery  school  through  secondary  school. 
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3.  Severity  of  Dist\jrt)ance  of  Child  Population 


TABLE  1 

SEVERITY  OF  EMOTIONAL  DISTURBANCE 


Question  8:  Summer  program  supervisors*  questionnaire:  "How  would 
you  rate  the  severity  of  the  emotional  disturbance  of 
the  children?"  (27  responses  received  from  30  super¬ 
visors  in  the  program) 

Moderate  Severe 

Day  Schools  6  3 


Institutional  Schools  7  11 


TOTAL  13  l4 


Responses  from  27  supervisors  of  summer  school  programs  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  institution  schools  served  predominantly  children  who 
were  severely  disturbed  while  the  day  schools  served  predominantly 
children  who  were  moderately  disturbed.  The  evaluators  concurred 
with  this  overall  finding. 

B.  Attendance 

Attendance  records  were  kept  daily  in  each  school  in  regular 
Board  of  Education  roll  books .  School  s\ipervisors  were  required  to 
report  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  in  each  of  these  feder¬ 
ally  funded  programs  every  Friday. 

Data  obtained  from  summer  program  supervisors  indicated  that 
there  were  2,405  children  registered  in  the  total  program.  Total 
average  daily  attendance  was  1,207,  a  50  per  cent  average. 
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1.  Methods  of  Encouraging  Registration 

During  the  spring  of  the  school  year,  the  summer  program  was 
puhlicized  by  letters  mailed  to  the  parents  of  all  the  children  in 
the  year-round  special  schools. 

In  addition,  teachers  of  the  year-round  school  spoke  about  the 
sianmer  program  to  each  of  their  classes  during  the  last  month  of  the 
school  year.  Personal  contact  with  parents  was  made  through  tele¬ 
phone  calls  by  guidance  cotinselors.  Some  schools  had  posters 
throughout  the  school  and  the  neighborhood.  In  one  school  for  boys, 
the  PTA  played  an  active  role  in  getting  the  children  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

2.  Methods  of  Sustaining  Attendance 

Once  the  program  started,  its  inherent  structure  and  the  nature 
of  the  program  seemed  to  maintain  the  children's  interest.  The  pro¬ 
vision  of  breakfast,  lunch  and  snacks  contributed  to  sustaining  pupil 
attendance,  according  to  reports  of  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the 
program.  In  addition,  a  variety  of  techniques  was  used  to  encourage 
pupil  attendance  in  this  volimtary  program.  These  consisted  of 
punctuality  av;ards,  attendance  awards,  weekly  behavior  awards,  atten¬ 
dance  charts  in  the  classroom,  incentive  awards  given  weekly,  and 
distribution  of  leftover  food  after  each  meal.  In  one  girls'  school 
some  pupils  brought  baby  siblings  for  whom  they  had  to  care.  This 
possibility  of  bringing  the  baby  was  a  vital  factor  in  their  being 
able  to  attend  summer  classes.  The  doors  of  this  school  were  open 


to  any  girl  who  wished  to  attend. 
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3.  Methods  of  Handling  Absenteeism 

When  a  child  was  reported  absent,  the  guidance  counselor  tele¬ 
phoned  the  home  to  show  personal  interest  in  encouraging  the  child's 
attendance,  or  sent  letters  and  postcards.  However,  for  scattered 
periods,  particularly  during  August,  groups  of  children  were  absent 
for  as  long  as  a  two-week  period  to  attend  summer  camp  or  visit  rela¬ 
tives.  They  often  returned  after  these  camp  vacations.  In  view  of 
these  long  absences,  the  50  per  cent  average  attendance  figure  is 
considered  good  for  a  volxintary  summer  program. 

C.  Physical  Facilities 

The  physical  facilities  were  evaluated  from  data  obtained  from 
the  supervisors'  questionnaire  responses,  from  verbal  comments  of 
teachers  and  supervisors,  and  from  personal  observations  made  by  the 
evaluating  team  members  on  their  visits  to  the  schools.  The  super¬ 
visors'  ratings  as  to  adequacy  of  physical  facilities  are  summarized 
in  Table  2. 


TABLE  2 

PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 


Question  12: 

Summer  program  supervisors'  questionnaire:  "How  would 
you  rate  the  adequacy  of  the  physical  structure, 
facilities  and  classrooms  for  the  purposes  of  this 
program?"  (2?  responses  received  from  30  supervisors) 

Adequate 

Inadequate 

Superior 

Day  Schools 

k 

3 

2 

Institutional  Schools 

9 

5 

4 

TOTAL 

13 

8 

6 
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Of  these  responses  of  supervisors,  4?  per  cent  rated  the  facil¬ 
ities  as  adequate,  31  Per  cent  as  inadequate,  and  22  per  cent  as 
si5)erior . 

Among  the  reasons  for  an  inadequate  rating,  they  indicated 
lacks  in  toilet  facilities  and  closet  space,  primitive  kitchen  and 
lunchroom  eq-uipment,  need  for  painting  and  improved  lighting,  and 
hazards  due  to  old  buildings  or,  in  one  instance,  to  the  construction 
going  on  during  the  summer  program. 

In  the  institutional  schools,  supervisors  listed  insufficient 
classroom  space;  lack  of  blackboards,  display  areas  and  clothing 
closets,  and  soundproofing  between  teaching  areas.  They  also  indi¬ 
cated  the  need  for  such  facilities  as  shops,  pools,  and  gymnasiums. 

The  research  committee  members  noted  in  their  visits  that  one 
school  was  over  65  years  old,  had  a  very  small  gym  and  poor  class¬ 
room  facilities.  The  only  bathroom  in  this  four-story  building  was 
in  the  basement  causing  management  problems  for  the  teachers  and 
children.  This  school  also  had  no  teachers’  room. 

Another  day  school  had  to  store  records  in  the  teachers’  bath¬ 
room.  An  art  room  had  very  limited  storage  space  and  no  place  for 
display  of  children’s  productions.  A  shop  room  was  crowded  with 
work  tools  and  machines,  with  very  limited  working  space  for  the 
boys.  The  gym  was  used  as  a  dining  hall.  Despite  these  limitations, 
staff  made  efforts  to  make  these  two  veiy  crowded  day  schools  look 
alive . 

Teachers  in  several  schools  located  in  psychiatric  hospitals 
or  youth  houses  reported  to  the  research  committee  that  they  had  no 
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individual  classrooms  belonging  exclusively  to  them.  The  institu¬ 
tion  used  these  classrooms  for  other  purposes  in  the  afternoon. 
Besides  a  lack  of  pride  of  ov.nership,  both  teachers  and  pupils  felt 
a  lack  of  space  for  displays  of  children’s  v;ork  and  for  orderly 
storage  of  materials . 

Observers  noted  that,  in  one  institution  school,  the  library 
doubled  as  a  classroom,  leading  to  complications  in  departmentali¬ 
zation.  One  treatment  center  had  difficulties  in  managing  children 
due  to  lack  of  facilities  for  those  who  become  very  disturbed  dur¬ 
ing  class.  In  one  youth  house,  children  were  cramped  in  classrooms 
and  the  teachers  had  insufficient  room  to  move  about,  to  work  with 
the  children.  Apparently,  the  classrooms  had  been  built  originally 
for  other  purposes,  rather  than  as  classrooms  for  ten  children  and 
a  teacher. 

D.  Breakfast  and  Lunch  Program 

Teachers  and  directors  were  unanimous  in  their  responses  to 
questionnaires  and  interviews  as  to  the  value  of  providing  break¬ 
fast  and  liinch  for  these  children.  They  cited  the  favorable  impact 
of  this  service  on  encouraging  and  maintaining  attendance  and  punc¬ 
tuality  in  this  voluntary  program.  It  served  to  improve  the 
receptivity  of  the  children  to  learning  experiences  and  helped  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  behavioral  outbreaks  during  the 
school  day.  Quiet,  congenial  conversation  with  schoolmates  helped 
to  start  the  morning  in  a  constructive  climate.  It  also  helped  to 
improve  social  behavior  patterns  during  eating. 


A  well  balanced  breakfast  and  lunch  were  served  in  central 


lunchrooms  in  the  day  schools.  Breakfast  was  served  at  8:00  or  8:30, 
l\mch  at  11:45  or  12:00.  Lunchroom  procedures  were  well-organized 
and  the  children  responded  to  the  necessary  structure  and  controls. 

In  some  limch  periods,  there  was  a  friendly  and  informal  atmosphere, 
with  teachers  sitting  with  children,  engaged  in  enjoyable  conversa¬ 
tions.  In  some  schools,  the  TV  was  turned  on  during  limch.  There 
was  a  tranquil  atmosphere  during  the  limch  periods  observed  by  the 
research  committee  members,  considering  the  hyperactivity  of  these 
children. 

Since  the  breakfast  and  lunch  programs  in  the  institutional 
schools  were  administered  by  the  institutions  and  not  federally 
f\anded,  they  will  not  be  evaluated  in  this  report. 

E.  Organization  of  Staff 

1.  Teachers 

The  216  teachers  engaged  for  the  day  schools  in  this  summer 
program  were  all  regularly  licensed  teachers.  Whenever  possible, 
they  were  selected  from  the  staff  of  the  year-round  school  housed 
in  the  building  in  v7hich  the  suraner  day  school  was  located.  There¬ 
fore,  the  majority  of  the  summer  day  school  teachers  were  acquainted 
with  and  had  prior  experience  with  many  of  their  summer  day-school 
pupils . 

The  evaluators  assessed,  through  teachers'  and  supervisors' 
questionnaires,  the  amount  and  kind  of  student  teaching  and  teaching 
experience  of  these  teachers  as  well  as  their  length  of  service  in 
teaching  children  with  emotional  disturbances. 
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One  finding  was  that,  aJ. though  most  of  the  teachers  were  ex¬ 
perienced  in  working  with  emotionally  disturbed  children,  less  than 
one-fourth  of  their  number  (24  per  cent)  had  done  their  student 
teaching  with  this  type  of  population  (see  Tables  3  and  4). 

TABLE  3 

STUDENT  TEACHING 


Question  l6:  Supervisors*  questionnaire:  "In  their  professional 
preparation,  how  many  of  the  teachers  had  student¬ 
teaching  experience  with  emotionally  disturbed 
children?  with  'normal*  children?"  (2?  responses 
from  30  supervisors  receiving  questionnaire,  re¬ 
lating  to  157  teachers) 

Emotionally  Disturbed  Children  "Normal"  Children 

38  119 


TABLE  4 

TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  WITH  EMOTIOIuALLY  DISTURBED  CHILDREN 


Question  5:  Teachers*  questionnaire:  "Have  you  ever  worked  with 


emotionally  disturbed 

children  before?" 

(157  re- 

spouses) 

Yes 

No 

' 

"  ' 

Day  Schools 

63 

5 

Institutional  Schools 

86 

TOTAL 

149 

8 
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The  svrpervisors  reported  on  the  teaching  experience  of  the 
teachers  in  their  schools.  Of  the  total  of  2l6  teachers,  the  prior 
experience  of  201  was  described  as  indicated  in  Table  5* 

TABLE  5 

LENGTH  OF  TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  WITH  EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED  CHILDREN 


Question  15:  Supervisors’  questionnaire:  "How  many  teachers  on 

your  staff  have  between  0  and  over  5  years  of  e^qjerience 
v;ith  emotionally  disturbed  and  socially  maladjusted 
children?"  (27  responses) 

0  Experience  1-5  Years  More  than  5  Years 

11  80  110 
TOTAL  -  201  teachers  included  in  2?  responses  of  supervisors. 


Tables  4  and  5  indicate  that  most  of  the  teachers  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  had  some  experience  with  this  type  of  child  population. 

Continuity  of  relationship  between  children  and  familiar  advilts 
was  provided  whenever  possible,  by  use  of  the  staff  of  the  year-round 
school,  although  it  vjas  not  always  administratively  possible  to 
assign  children  to  the  same  teacher  they  had  during  the  school  year. 

Teachers  indicated  a  confidence  in  their  ability  to  work  with 
these  children.  Skillful  handling  was  eiihanced  by  a  qmet,  firm 
manner  which  was  particularly  apparent  in  some  of  the  more  experi¬ 
enced  male  teachers  in  the  day  schools. 

A  number  of  the  younger,  less  experienced  teachers,  observed 
in  the  psychiatric  settings,  containing  more  severely  disturbed  and 
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younger  children,  showed  less  control  and  skill.  Observers  some¬ 
times  noted  their  discomfort  in  handling  resistant  children.  The 
need  for  more  preparatory  orientation  of  these  teachers  was  indi¬ 
cated. 

In  general,  staff  interest  and  investment  was  rated  high  in 
the  majority  of  school  visits. 

2.  Educational  Aides 

In  the  Board  of  Education  resolution  of  May  2,  1967,  establish¬ 
ing  the  summer  program,  one  of  the  proposals  stated  that,  "Recent 
high  school  graduates  from  disadvantaged  areas  will  be  employecl  as 
educational  aides  to  assist  the  classroom  teachers." 

In  a  STobsequent  conference  of  the  "Heads  of  Special  Schools 
Having  Summer  Programs,"  in  July  1967,  a  further  delineation  of  this 
position  of  educational  aide  was  outlined.  This  included  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  high  school  graduation  and  the  need  for  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  either  a  community  progress  center  or  a  community  action 
agency.  The  hope  was  voiced  that  this  educational  aide  experience 
might  inspire  some  of  these  yoimg  people  to  become  future  teachers. 

The  project  proposal  recommended  the  assignment  of  11  educa¬ 
tional  aides  and  ten  school  aides.  Responses  from  supervisors* 
questionnaires  indicated  a  total  of  22  aides  in  the  simomer  program. 
V/hile  the  implication  of  the  Board  of  Education  resolution  was  that 
educational  aides  would  be  used  in  the  classroom,  in  actuality,  no 
differentiation  was  made  between  the  functions  of  the  regular  school 
aides  used  for  school-wide  assistance,  and  the  newly  created  posi¬ 


tions  of  educational  aides . 
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TABLE  6 

EDUCATIONAL  AIDES 


Question  IQ:  Teachers'  questionnaire: 

"Did  you  have  an  adequate  n\niber  of  educational 
aides?"  (IU7  responses) 


Yes 

No 

Day  Schools 

32 

36 

Institutional  Schools 

22 

TOTAL 

54 

91 

The  shortage  of  educational  aides  was  apparently  most 


pressing  in  the  institutional  schools . 
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School  supervisors  rated  aides  as  very  helpful  or  indispens¬ 
able.  They  were  used  in  a  variety  of  tasks  essential  to  the  smooth 
running  of  the  school  program.  These  tasks  included  assisting  in 
tutoring  reading  and  mathematics,  clerical  work,  helping  children 
dioring  swimming,  assisting  on  trips,  running  errands  for  school, 
assisting  with  distribution  of  instructional  supplies,  assisting 
in  shop  work,  lunchroom  and  transportation  chores.  Aides  who  could 
speak  Spanish  were  particularly  useful. 

Teachers  reported  that  educational  aides  were  essential  for 
smooth  operation  of  the  summer  program.  They  provided  individual¬ 
ized  assistance  to  particular  children  and  helped  in  overall 
management  of  classroom  and  recreation  activities. 

Orientation  periods  prior  to  the  program  were  suggested  for 
preparation  of  these  aides.  Teachers  in  the  institutional  schools 
felt  that  special  training  was  needed  for  those  aides  v/ho  would  be 
working  with  more  severely  disturbed  children.  It  was  felt  that 
pre-service  training,  for  the  educational  aides  particularly,  v;ould 
make  this  summer  experience  more  valuable  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
schools  in  which  they  were  serving. 

An  administrative  bottleneck  developed  in  some  schools  which 
had  aides  allocated  to  them  in  the  budget  but  did  not  receive  any. 
One  directed  stated  that  he  had  no  aides  because  he  was  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  hire  from  a,ny  but  selected  agencies  and  these  agencies 
did  not  refer  any  applicants .  Another  director  stated  that  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  eligible  applicants  because  these  yoimg  people 
could  make  more  money  in  other  programs . 
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The  evaluators  felt  that,  since  this  was  a  new  type  of  assign¬ 
ment,  seme  inadequacies  were  to  be  expected,  but  that  better  over¬ 
all  coordination  of  the  educational  aide  program  and  the  provision 
of  seme  orientation  for  these  young  people  would  eliminate  many  of 
the  difficulties  encountered. 

3.  Guidance  Comselors  and  Clinical  Services 

Five  guidance  coimselors  and  five  social  workers  were  allocated 
to  the  day  schools.  They  were  responsible  for  most  of  the  liaison 
v;ork  between  parents  and  the  summer  school.  They  maintained  con¬ 
tact  with  parents  of  children  who  were  undergoing  a  particular  ad¬ 
justment  crisis. 

In  addition  to  their  role  in  enco\iraging  and  maintaining  atten¬ 
dance  (described  in  Section  B),  they  also  screened  children  for 
September  school  entrance,  tested  children,  and  verified  parents’ 
phone  numbers  and  addresses.  Orientation  and  adjustment  sessions 
were  conducted  during  the  summer  to  prepareSept ember  enrollees  in 
advance  of  their  entrance  into  special  schools.  These  were  some¬ 
times  held  as  informal  group  meetings  in  which  the  boys  sat  around 
in  a  circle,  discussing  their  problems.  These  group  meetings  helped 
to  relieve  tension  and  hostility  and  enabled  students  to  develop 
acceptable  controls. 

Some  guidance  counselors  helped  in  the  distribution  of  subway 
tokens  and  the  management  of  transportation  problems. 

The  quality  of  professional  performance  of  the  guidance  coun¬ 
selors  observed  by  the  research  team  was  high.  Guidance  counselors 
seemed  to  have  good  rapport  with  these  children,  their  parents. 
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teachers,  and  school  supervisors.  Supportive  contact  and  clinical 
understanding  was  essential  to  the  operation  of  this  program  popu¬ 
lated  by  children  who  are  known  to  social  agencies,  hospitals  and 
courts . 

Clinical  staff  in  the  treatment  centers  was  provided  primarily 
by  the  particular  institution  rather  than  the  Board  of  Education, 
Therefore,  their  functions  and  quality  of  performance  will  not  be 
evaluated  in  this  report. 

F.  School  Program  and  Curriculimi 

During  the  summer  months ,  the  lives  of  the  children  of  poverty 
become  even  more  disorganized  and  aimless  because  of  the  lack  of 
interesting,  structured  activities  to  fill  their  days.  An  organized, 
well- structured  and  purposeful  environment  is  crucial  for  the  thera¬ 
peutic  rehabilitation  of  these  children. 

To  provide  continuity  of  therapeutic  education  and  services, 
the  simmier  day  schools  were  conducted  with  a  joint  academic  and  rec¬ 
reational  orientation.  The  primary  focus  in  the  institutional  schools 
was  more  academic,  since  their  recreation  programs  were  conducted 
after  school  hours  by  the  institution  staff,  which  was  not  federally 
f  mded . 

Questionnaire  responses  from  the  supervisors  indicated  that 
there  were  212  classes  in  this  program  with  an  average  teacher-child 
ratio  of  one  to  seven.  Structure  and  organization  of  classes  varied. 
Some  were  organized  by  grades,  others  by  subject  areas  and  activi¬ 
ties,  special  disabilities  or  need  for  remedial  instruction  in  reading 
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or  mathematics.  Daily  programs  were  of  four-hour  duration  with  break¬ 
fast  beginning  at  8:00  or  8:30  and  liuich  served  at  11:45  or  12:00. 

Most  of  the  programs  were  well  organized,  except  for  the  usual 
chaos  of  the  first  day  or  two.  Staff  organization  sheets,  detailed 
time  schedxiles  and  programs  for  teachers  and  children  v/ere  printed 
in  several  day  schools. 

Day  school  programs  were  conducted  around  such  themes  as  "New 
York  is  a  Summer  Festival,"  "Keep  your  Cool  at  Summer  School,"  and 
"Man  and  His  World,"  (centered  on  a  study  of  Expo  '67).  One  day 
school  built  its  entire  summer  program  around  the  production  of  a 
Broadway  musical  ,  "Tv;o  Steps  Off  Broadway." 

While  most  of  the  programs  stressed  remedial  reading  and  arts 
and  crafts,  a  variety  of  other  subjects  such  as  social  studies, 
mathematics,  music  appreciation,  creative  dance,  dramatics,  indus¬ 
trial  arts  shops  (wood,  metal,  ceramics,  tailoring),  langxaage  arts, 
speech,  typing,  business  machines,  beauty  ciilture,  and  cooking  were 
also  included. 

1.  Assessment  of  Reading  Program 

Since  reading  is  the  basic  tool  subject  necessary  for  success 
in  all  other  areas  of  learning  and  since  many  of  these  children 
have  difficulties  in  this  area,  the  academic  programs  concentrated 
on  improving  reading  skills  with  the  hope  of  effecting  significant 
changes  in  the  educational  functioning  of  these  children. 

Reading  classes  were  usually  held  early  in  the  morning.  Em¬ 
phasis  was  on  small  group  instruction  with  no  more  than  eight  children 
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per  teacher  in  a  reading  group.  Remedial  work  was  individualized 
and  educational  aides,  wherever  available,  were  used  to  help  the 
pupils  with  reading. 

Language  arts  and  communication  were  emphasized  through  drama¬ 
tization,  art  and  enrichment  of  cult\iral  outlook  through  field  trips 
Audiovisual  aids,  machines  and  a  variety  of  multi-level  materials 
and  teaching  devices  were  used  to  enhance  and  individualize  the  in¬ 
structional  program.  Several  schools  published  lively  summer  school 
newspapers . 

Sane  of  the  reading  rooms  visited  by  the  research  team  were 
alive  with  learning  and  excitement.  The  children  were  proud  of 
what  they  could  read  and  anxious  to  display  their  knowledge  of  new 
words.  Attractive  magazine  cutouts  and  photographs  of  Negro  leaders 
prominent  citizens,  civil  rights  leaders,  entertainers,  and  sports 
stars  helped  to  establish  emotional  links  and  meaningful  up-to-date 
content  for  these  reading  classes. 

One  negative  feature  observed  was  the  excessive  use  of  com¬ 
petitive  reading  games.  I^/hile  the  use  of  these  games  served  to 
hold  the  interest  and  raise  the  motivation  of  the  more  successful 
students,  they  took  their  obvious  toll  of  perpetuating  the  failure 
cycle  and  depression  in  those  pupils  who  were  always  the  losers. 
Materials  and  games  which  underplay  the  competitive  element  should 
be  explored . 

Classroom  teachers*  questionnaire  results  indicated  the  use 
of  a  wide  range  of  techniques  and  materials  in  these  reading  classes 
Some  of  the  most  successful  and  popilLar  ones  were  SRA  reading  series 
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Bank  Street  Readers,  phonics  records,  Cyclo  Teacher  \'/heels,  and  elec¬ 
tric  typewriters. 

Since  most  of  the  children  had  been  exposed  to  massive  test¬ 
ing  programs  in  May,  they  were  not  formally  retested  during  the 
summer  program.  V/henever  necessary,  teachers  used  informal  textbook 
tests  to  gauge  a  child's  reading  level.  V/hile  statistical  evaluation 
of  reading  progress  was  not  possible  during  this  short-term  summer 
program,  supervisors  and  teachers  attested  to  the  increased  motiva¬ 
tion  and  progress  they  felt,  due  to  individualized  attention  in 
small  remedial  reading  groups . 

2.  Arts  and  Crafts,  Shop  Program 

Despite  the  limitations  imposed  by  delayed  deliveries  of  sup¬ 
plies,  a  lively  variety  of  activities  was  devised.  Many  of  the 
classes  visited  by  the  research  team  members  were  productive  and 
busy.  Children's  work  was  colorfully  displayed  on  b\iLletin  boards 
or  in  glass  cases  in  the  day  schools. 

Institution  schools  seemed  more  drab  due  to  agency  limitations 
on  the  use  of  walls  and  bulletin  boards,  with  a  resultant  lack  of 
pride  and  investment  on  the  part  of  staff  and  children.  This  was 
particularly  striking  in  two  psychiatric  hospitals  and  one  remand 
center. 

One  excellent  ceramics  program  was  observed  in  a  day  school. 

The  boys  were  learning  to  make  m\ags  with  faces.  Some  of  these  were 
very  primitive,  some  highly  stylized, but  all  rather  beautiful. 

Boys  also  carved  designs  from  slate  blocks  which  were  contributed 


by  the  teachers. 
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Water  colors,  paper  sciilpture  and  paper  mache  were  the  three 
most  popular  media  used.  Children  enjoyed  constructing  three  di¬ 
mensional  objects  using  these  materials. 

Popular  themes  in  paintings  were  scenes  of  trips  to  Coney  Is¬ 
land,  Empire  State  Building,  and  Staten  Island  Ferry  as  well  as 
faces  of  people.  Girls  in  institutional  schools  revealed  important 
feelings  and  life  concerns  through  choice  of  themes  such  as  wedding 
gowns  in  their  drawings . 

Originality  was  stressed  in  the  art  programs  and  the  work  of 
the  children  was  treated  with  importance  and  respect.  One  day^ 
school  held  an  end-of-the-summer  art  show. 

Stone  sculpture,  clay,  v/oodcarving ,  basic  crafts  such  as 
leatherwork  and  enameling  v;ere  also  successful  projects.  Creating 
and  designing  small  objects  to  be  used  as  gifts,  made  with  felt, 
yarn  and  plastic  were  favorite  projects.  Children  enjoyed  the  use 
of  individualized  kits  with  simple  directions  for  making  v;allets 
and  purses  which  vrere  allowed  to  be  kept  as  personal  possessions. 

Many  teachers  ccmmented,  in  the  questionnaires,  on  the  satis¬ 
faction  experienced  by  the  children  when  they  completed  a  product 
and  could  keep  it.  Institutional  children  made  things  to  send  to 
family  members  at  home.  This  had  particular  emotional  meaning  for 
this  population  of  disadvantaged  children. 

Shop 

A  variety  of  metal,  v/ood,  and  tailoring  shops  provided  boys 
in  day  schools  and  institutions  with  an  opport-unity  to  work  with 
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their  hands  and  produce  useful  furniture,  hoiisehold  utensils  and 
clothing.  Mastery  of  the  use  of  different  types  of  sewing  machines 
seemed  to  raise  the  self-esteem  of  the  adolescent  girls  in  institu¬ 
tional  settings.  Girls  made  their  own  clothing  patterned  after  high 
style  current  fashions. 

Irritations  seemed  higher  and  motivation  lower  in  those  insti¬ 
tutional  settings  where  shop  space  was  restricted. 

The  research  team  observed  three  shop  rooms  conducted  by 
teachers  without  industrial  arts  licenses  or  shop  skills.  In  these 
classes,  more  stereotyped  activities  prevailed,  such  as  excessive 
reliance  on  antiquated  patterns,  indicating  the  manifest  need  for 
licensed,  trained  and  skilled  teachers  in  the  industrial  arts  field. 

3.  Music,  Dramatization  and  Dance 

Four  schools  reported  having  a  music  specialist  during  the 
summer  who  taught  the  use  of  available  instruments.  Bongo  drums, 
flutes  and  ingeniously  devised  heme -made  instruments  such  as  a  bass 
fiddle  made  from  a  washtub  were  used.  Children  were  permitted  to 
take  instruments  home.  One  day  school  had  seven  pianos  which  were 
used  to  provide  interested  children  with  private  instruction. 

Classes  were  held  in  group  singing,  music  appreciation,  and  through 
group  listening  to  recordings  brought  in  by  teachers  and  children. 

One  day  school  built  its  entire  summer  program  around  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  musical,  "Two  Steps  Off  Broadway."  Pupils  were  taught 
dance  steps  choreographed  with  selected  American,  Spanish  and  Afro- 
American  music.  Stage  sets  were  designed  and  decorated  by  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Background  music  and  accompanying  music  was  performed  on 
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instrxanents  provided  by  the  school.  The  climax  of  the  srommer  pro¬ 
gram  was  an  evening  performance  of  this  musical  production  for 
parents  and  general  public . 

Several  other  day  schools  were  working  on  popular  Broadway 
musicals  such  as  Mister  Roberts,  Brigadoon,  Hello  Dolly,  and  South 
Pacific.  Shortage  of  time  made  it  iii^jossible  for  the  research  team 
to  assess  the  quality  of  these  efforts  and  the  management  of  usual 
problems  of  rivalry  or  participation  of  withdrawn  children,  common 
in  this  popiilation  of  children. 

A  unique  activity  observed  in  one  day  school  was  a  modern  cre¬ 
ative  dance  group  for  boys.  The  enthusiastic  participation  of  the 
boys  was  observed,  follov;ing  the  skillful  handling  by  an  expert 
teacher  of  their  initial  shyness  and  doubts  concerning  the  mascu¬ 
linity  of  this  activity. 

4.  Other  Subject  Areas 

a.  Typing  and  Office  Machines 

Classes  in  typing,  office  and  business  machines  were 
held  in  institutional  schools  for  adolescent  girls.  These  classes 
were  well-equipped,  planned  and  organized.  Interest  in  developing 
and  perfecting  skills  was  high  and  the  girls  persisted  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  errors,  deficiencies  and  failures.  Girls  were  taught 
the  use  of  a  variety  of  calculating  machines  to  enhance  their  voca¬ 
tional  skills  and  employability. 

b .  Cooking 

Research  team  members  observed  cooking  and  baking 
classes  in  several  residential  schools  for  girls.  Menues  were  well 
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planned  and  carefully  executed.  Elaborate  foods  were  cooked,  eaten 
in  class  and  the  extras  were  distributed  to  other  classes.  This 
relaxing  and  gratifying  activity  seemed  to  provide  a  spark  of  plea¬ 
sure  for  many  of  these  girls  who  seemed  withdrawn,  depressed,  or 
overhostile  and  antagonistic. 

Cooking  teachers  observed  were  calm,  well  organized  and  moth¬ 
erly.  Girls  tended  to  confide  in  the  cooking  teacher  more  than  in 
other  staff  members. 

In  the  day  schools,  cookouts,  barbecues  and  picnics  provided 
incentives  for  attendance  and  high  points  for  the  day's  activities. 
The  possibility  of  year-round  cooking  classes  for  boys  as  well  as 
girls  in  day  schools,  as  part  of  independence  or  s\irvival  training 
and  preparation  for  future  family  life,  sho\fLd  be  explored, 
c .  Social  Studies 

Social  stvidies  programs  were  observed  in  fo\ir  of  the 
summer  day  schools.  A  variety  of  photographic  displays,  exhibits, 
posters,  leaflets,  pamphlets  and  books  featured  prominent  persons 
in  Negro  history  and  the  latest  faces  and  places  in  the  civil  rights 
news . 

A  lively  current  events  discussion  was  observed  in  the  adole¬ 
scent  psychiatric  hospital.  The  students  gave  their  interpretation 
of  causes  and  solutions  to  recent  problems  of  poverty  in  the  ghetto 
and  the  crisis  in  black  and  white  relations  in  this  country. 

One  day  school  conbined  the  social  studies  and  trip  program 
through  visits  to  the  Mayor's  office  and  interviews  with  civic 


leaders . 
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d .  Beauty  Culture 

One  day  school  and  one  institution  school  for  girls 
conducted  an  extensive  beauty  culture  program.  Classes  were  held 
in  rooms  set  up  as  beauty  parlors  containing  the  latest  equipment, 
hair  dryers,  wig  stands  and  a  variety  of  wigs.  Girls  discussed 
newest  hair  styles  and  dances.  One  beauty  culture  room  had  pict\ires 
of  Negro  models  and  entertainers  attractively  displayed. 

Girls  were  keenly  interested  in  this  program.  The  emotional 
response  to  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  help  them  look  prettier  and 
learn  to  capitalize  on  their  best  features  was  very  favorable. 

e.  Science  Curriculum 

An  organized  and  formal  science  program  was  observed 
in  only  one  school.  Considering  the  curiosity  and  lively  interest 
in  natuire  and  science  related  questions  expressed  by  the  children 
on  their  bus  trips  aroxmd  the  city,  the  possibility  of  structuring 
science  experiences  around  these  manifest  interests  should  be  ex¬ 
plored.  The  inclusion  of  science  specialists  in  the  svtmmer  program 
might  spur  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

5«  Recreation  Program 

Swimming  at  nearby  pools  was  the  most  popular  recreation  ac¬ 
tivity  during  this  summer  program.  Lifeguards  were  present  at  sill 
swimming  pools  observed  by  research  team.  Necessary  vigilance  to 
g\iard  against  hazardo^ls  behavior  at  swimming  areas  was  maintained 
thro-ugh  use  of  buddy  systems  and  constant  staff  sxjpervision. 

Most  day  schools  also  conducted  a  daily  gym  or  outdoor  play 
period  with  softball,  baseball  and  basketball  games  in  which  all 
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children  were  expected  to  participate.  However,  only  a  few  schools 
provided  areas  and  materials  for  a  quiet  time  with  more  sedentary 
activities  such  as  checkers,  anagrams,  or  scrabble. 

Recreation  programs  in  the  institutional  schools  were  conducted 
after  school  hours  by  the  agency  staff.  Since  these  programs  were 
not  federally  funded,  they  will  not  be  evaluated  in  this  report. 

6.  Bus  Trips 

The  weekly  bus  trips  proved  to  be  the  high  spot  of  the  summer 
program.  Ten  day  schools  were  provided  with  busses  to  conduct 
weekly  excursions.  At  least  two  teachers  accompanied  each  bus 
trip.  Children  submitted  the  necessary  consent  slips  from  parents. 

A  member  of  the  research  team  accompanied  five  schools  on  their 
bus  trips.  Three  trips  were  to  swimming  pools,  one  to  the  Staten 
Island  Ferry,  another  to  the  Schomburg  Collection  of  Negro  History 
and  Art  in  the  Harlem  Library. 

Warmth  and  friendly  social  conversation  between  teachers  and 
children  were  observed  on  these  trips.  Boys  were  particularly 
captivated  by  a  trip  through  Harlem.  A  Negro  teacher  pointed  to 
a  street  corner,  stores  or  churches  in  the  area  where  he  was  raised. 
("I  used  to  sell  papers  over  there.")  Teachers  led  children  in 
songs  during  the  bus  rides. 

Teachers  rated  trips  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and 
Museum  of  Natiiral  History  as  most  successful  with  the  children. 

This  success  was  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  boys  had  never 
been  there  before  and  responded  positively  to  tour  guide  lectiares 
and  representational  paintings.  Life-sized  animals  fascinated  the 


children. 
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Teachers  listed  the  following  trips  as  those  which  provided 
interest  and  enrichment  to  the  classroom  program:  picnics,  play- 
groirnd  visits,  airport,  museums,  municipal  bxiildings  and  some 
industrial  plants.  One  day  school  invited  a  different  groxip  of 
parents  each  week  to  share  these  cultural  and  recreational  exper¬ 
iences  with  the  children. 

Children  expressed  great  excitement  and  enthusiasm  about 
these  trips.  They  wanted  to  extend  the  trip  program  to  Saturdays. 

Problems  Related  to  Trips 

Directors  cited  three  administrative  problems  in  carrying 
out  the  trip  program.  These  centered  aroxmd  shorteige  of  busses, 
time  and  money. 

Due  to  the  inadequate  number  of  busses,  only  half  the  chil¬ 
dren  coiild  be  taken  on  the  trip  of  the  day  in  some  schools. 

Another  major  problem  was  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  chil¬ 
dren  back  from  trips  in  time  for  dismissal.  Since  teachers  were 
not  compensated  for  extra  time  and  had  made  after-school  commit¬ 
ments,  many  desirable  trips  had  to  be  omitted  because  they  would 
involve  more  time  that  the  four-hour  school  day  permitted. 

Certain  trips  involved  cash  payments  which  were  not  allotted 
in  the  budget.  Boys  did  not  have  money  and  the  teachers  often  had 
to  pay  these  expenses  out  of  their  own  pockets.  One  school  reported 
that  teachers  had  to  pay  for  bus  parking. 
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G.  Mental  Health  Climate 

Day  Schools 

A  variety  of  techniques  were  used  to  create  a  wholesome  emo¬ 
tional  climate  in  the  day  schools. 

These  included  an  open-door  policy  to  the  principal's  office. 
Children  often  just  popped  in  to  say  hello.  Photographs  of  children 
in  hallways  or  classes  gave  a  clear  message  to  the  children  that 
this  was  their  school  and  the  staff  was  interested  in  their  welfare. 
Certificates  of  merit,  incentive  awards  and  "diplomas"  were  distri¬ 
buted.  Some  classrooms  had  "good  grooming"  charts  and  mirrors  to 
help  children  check  their  daily  appearance. 

Assemblies  were  held  with  invited  speakers  who  were  graduates 
of  the  former  "600"  schools.  Boys  asked  them  questions  about  their 
problems  ("How  did  you  learn  to  control  your  temper?").  Follov;ing 
the  formal  address,  boys  in  the  audience  spoke  freely  about  their 
own  personal  problems. 

1.  Pupil  Attitudes  Towards  Program 

The  children  in  the  summer  program  volunteered  to  attend  in 
these  day  schools.  Many  traveled  long  distances  to  get  to  school. 
Those  children  whose  anti-school  attitudes  were  more  severe  were  not 
part  of  this  program,  as  they  evidently  did  not  choose  to  attend. 

This  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  relaxed  atmosphere  and  the  relatively 
few  incidents  of  acting-out  behavior  observed  by  the  research  team 
members  in  most  of  the  day  schools. 

Some  children  spoke  to  the  observers  about  plans,  and  con¬ 
cerns,  prior  to  moving  on  to  high  school.  Several  asked  about  help 
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in  finding  them  stimmer  work  for  after  school  hours.  After-school 
employment  seemed  to  be  a  major  concern. 

Necessary  limits  and  behavior  controls  were  effectively  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  majority  of  settings.  Children  who  were  too  upset 
to  be  in  the  classroom  were  referred  to  the  principal  or  gxiidance 
counselor  for  on-the-spot  help. 

The  practice  of  walking  the  children  to  the  subways  was  an 
effective  preventive  control  of  acting-out  behavior  after  dismis¬ 
sal.  Teachers  put  tokens  in  the  tiirnstile  for  the  children  to  get 
them  on  their  way  home  quickly  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  temp¬ 
tations  to  wander  about  in  the  school  neighborhood. 

2.  Teacher  Attitudes  Towards  Program 

Random  dialogues  with  teachers  indicated  an  effort  to  stress 
the  assets  of  the  children,  rather  than  an  undue  emphasis  on  their 
problems . 

Teachers  expressed  a  good  deal  of  favorable  feeling  towards 
the  children  and  an  investment  in  helping  them. 

Institution  Schools 

Since  class  attendance  in  institution  schools  was  compulsory, 
expressions  of  enthusiasm  towards  the  program  were  less  evident. 

In  addition,  this  child  popiilation  is  more  severely  disturbed  and 
presents  greater  management  problems.  The  classes  observed  were 
more  formal  and  structured. 

Mental  health  practices  in  the  classroom  ranged  from  very  poor 
to  very  good.  No  generalizations  can  be  made  at  this  time.  A  longer 
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period  of  intensive  exploration  and  analysis  would  be  required  to 
aceqviately  appraise  mental  health  practices  in  the  institution 
classes . 
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CHAPTER  IV 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A .  Major  Benefits 

The  major  objective  of  providing  continuity  of  therapeutic 
education  for  children  in  the  special  service  schools  was  achieved 
in  this  summer  program. 

Planned  activities  provided  children  with  feelings  of  achieve¬ 
ment  and  success.  Informal  atmosphere  and  high  teacher-child  ratio 
helped  to  increase  children's  intrinsic  motivation  by  providing 
necessarj'-  individualized  instruction.  Children  in  disadvantaged 
neighborhoods  v/ere  kept  off  the  streets .  Children  explored  the 
city  through  bus  trips .  Provision  of  breakfast  and  lunch  kept 
attendance  and  morale  high. 

One  of  the  important  features  of  successfvil  programs  for  all 
children,  and  particularly  for  emotionally  disturbed  and  socially 
maladjusted  children,  is  the  provision  of  ample  food.  Most  of  these 
children  come  from  seriously  disadvantaged  homes  in  which  well- 
balanced  nutritious  breakfast  is  lacking,  making  this  service  a 
medical  necessity.  In  addition,  the  psychological  effect  of  a  nu¬ 
tritious  meal  and  a  full  stomach  on  the  learning  situation  helps  to 
set  the  stage  for  optimal  adjustment.  For  these  reasons,  the  re¬ 
search  team  fovind  the  institution  of  organized  breakfast  and  lunch 
programs  one  of  the  most  significant  factors  in  the  successful  op¬ 
eration  of  the  summer  program. 
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Orientation  classes  led  by  guidance  counselors  helped  to  pre¬ 
pare  pupils  for  September  attendance  in  the  special  schools. 

Small  classes  with  individualized  reading  instruction  increased 
skills  and  extended  reading  interest  of  the  children.  Non-academic 
subjects  for  adolescents  such  as  typing,  cooking,  sewing,  and  shop 
helped  children  to  achieve  feelings  of  success  and  mastery. 

Assemblies  with  invited  speakers  v/ho  were  graduates  of  special 
schools  inspired  children  with  feelings  of  hope  for  the  future. 

Children  in  institutional  schools  often  suffer  from  lack  of 
continuity  of  personal  relationship  due  to  s\m]mer  vacations  of 
clinical  staff.  The  summer  teachers  in  these  institutional  schools, 
therefore,  served  an  additional  important  supportive  fmction  for 
the  children. 

Quality  of  teaching  staff  in  most  programs  was  rated  high  by 
the  research  team. 

B.  Administrative  Problems  and  Weakness 

The  problems  involved  in  supply  delivery,  limited  physical 
facilities,  shortages  of  staff  and  fmds  were  discussed  throughout 
this  report.  In  addition,  the  following  problems  were  noted  by  the 
research  team. 

1,  Late  Notification  of  Funding 

Notification  of  federal  fmding  in  May  or  June  led  to 
hasty  planning  and  administrative  difficulties  in  obtaining 
appropriate  staff,  organizing  classrooms  and  scheduling  activi¬ 
ties.  Earlier  notification  would  allow  school  supervisors  time 
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for  better  planning  and  preparation  for  summer  schools. 

2.  Token  Distribution 

Provision  of  tokens  and  carfare  was  necessary  to  insure 
attendance  in  this  voluntary  program  for  disadvantaged  children. 
However,  an  inordinate  amount  of  professional  time  was  spent  by 
principals,  assistant  principals  and  g\aidance  counselors  in 
keeping  clerical  records  and  arranging  distribution  of  these 
tokens  and  fxmds . 

3.  Ongoing  Construction 

The  research  team  observed  summer  programs  conducted, in 
school  buildings  in  which  heavy  construction  was  going  on. 

School  programs  were  disrupted.  Safety  hazards  and  consequent 
management  problems  for  teachers  resulted. 

C .  Recommendations 

1.  Physical  Facilities  (see  Chapter  III,D) 

PressTore  should  be  exerted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
to  guarantee  proper  school  accomraodations  for  children  who 
are  hospitalized  or  institutionalized  so  that  they  may  pur¬ 
sue  their  education  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  maximxim 
learning  experiences. 

Until  adequate  space  is  provided  on  a  permanent  basis, 
the  possibility  of  using  portable  or  prefabricated  sij^jple- 
mentary  classrooms  should  be  explored. 

2.  Materials  and  Supplies  (see  Chapter  III,E) 

Prompt  delivery  and  adequacy  of  materials  and  supplies 
are  key  factors  in  the  successful  organization  and  administration 
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of  any  school  program.  Abiindance  of  supplies  becomes  an 
even  more  vital  necessity  when  working  v/ith  this  popvila- 
tion  of  emotionally  disturbed  and  socially  maladjusted 
children.  Speed  of  delivery  is  particiolarly  essential  in 
short-range  programs  of  seven -week  duration. 

3.  Organization  of  Staff  (Teacher  Training)  (see  Chapter  III,F) 

Since  the  children  in  the  psychiatric  settings  of  the 
institutional  schools  are  more  severely  ill  than  those  in 
summer  day  schools,  careful  screening  and  at  least  a  mini- 
mumal  preparatory  orientation  should  be  provided  for  these 
teachers .  Preliminary  conferences ,  workshops ,  film  pre¬ 
sentations  and  actual  teaching  demonstrations  are  needed 
to  improve  their  teaching  techniques. 

4.  Organization  of  Staff  -  Student  Teacher  Experience  (see 

Chapter  III,F) 

Universities  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Board  of 
Education  to  expose  student  teachers  to  a  greater  variety 
of  pi;pil  populations,  including  socially  maladjusted  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children. 

5 .  Organization  of  Staff  (see  Chapter  III,F) 

Educational  aides:  A  coordinator  of  educational 
aides  should  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to 
organize  selection,  hiring  and  equitable  distribution  of 
these  young  people.  The  coordinator's  fmction  might  also 
include  the  aspect  of  pre-service  orientation  for  these 


aides . 
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6.  Orgsinization  of  Staff  (see  Chapter  III,F) 

Guidance  counselors:  Suramer  day  school  directors 
without  guidance  counselors  on  their  summer  staff,  re¬ 
quested  that  future  summer  programs  should  be  expanded  to 
provide  a  corns elor  for  each  school. 

7.  School  Program  and  Curriculum  (see  Chapter  III,g) 

The  possibility  of  incorporating 
modem  dance  instruction  for  boys  interested  in  the  per¬ 
forming  arts  should  be  explored  by  Board  of  Education 
curriculum  planners. 

8.  School  Program  and  Curriculum  (see  Chapter  III,G) 

The  high  utility  value  of  typing,  both  as  a  learning 
medium  and  vocational  skill,  suggests  that  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  consider  the  possibility  of  malting  typing  instruction 
an  integral  part  of  the  required  cuLrricultim  for  all  special 
schools . 

9.  School  Program  and  Curric\ilum  (see  Chapter  III,G) 

Those  social  studies  programs  which  were  in  operation 
seemed  to  successfully  capture  the  tempo  of  the  times  and 
the  children's  interest  in  world  events.  More  schools  might 
consider  inclusion  of  discussions  of  current  happenings  in 
our  city  and  elsewhere,  as  part  of  the  reg\ilar  curriculimi. 

10.  School  Program  and  C-urriculum  (see  Chapter  III,G) 

Since  the  population  of  girls  in  these  special  day 
schools  and  institutions  is  besieged  with  problems  of 
personal  inadequacy,  it  woiild  seem  that  such  compensatory 
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programs  shoiild  become  part  of  the  regiilar  school  curricu- 
Itim  in  all  such  girls'  schools. 

11.  School  Program  and  Curric\ilum  (see  Chapter  III,G) 

Future  summer  programs  should  include  staffing  of  an 
adeqiiate  number  of  science  specialists  to  help  develop  a 
s-uramer  science  program  as  part  of  the  c'urriculum. 

12.  School  Program  and  Curriculum  (see  Chapter  III,G) 

Curriculim  planners  of  the  Board  of  Education  should 
plan  courses  in  child  care  to  be  instituted  in  residential 
schools  for  girls . 

Adolescent  girls  in  institutional  schools  would  gain 
a  sense  of  mastery  of  life  problems  and  service  to  others 
by  courses  in  child  care  and  home  nursing.  Such  training 
wovild  also  serve  as  a  vocational  skill,  enhancing  employ¬ 
ment  possibilities  for  these  girls,  as  baby  n\irses  or 
nurse's  aides. 

13.  School  Program  and  Curriculum  (see  Chapter  III,G) 

In  planning  fut\ire  summer  recreation  programs  for  emo¬ 
tionally  distiorbed  children,  a  q\iiet  area  for  selected 
sedentary  activities  should  be  available  to  those  children 
whose  personalities  or  current  emotional  states  call  for 
this  outlet  for  relief  of  tension.  Children  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  choose  between  active  physical  and  quiet  sedentary 
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14.  School  Program  and  CixrrictLLum  (see  Chapter  III,G) 

The  inclusion  of  bus  trips  proved  to  be  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  feature  of  the  summer  program.  It  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  expanded  in  future  summer  programs.  Future 
summer  program  budgets  should  provide  for  an  adequate 
number  of  busses  to  accommodate  all  the  children. 

Additional  overtime  compensation  should  be  available 
for  teachers  when  they  work  longer  than  the  scheduled  foxir- 
hour  day. 

Petty  cash  fund  should  be  included  to  cover  necessary 
cash  outlays  during  these  trips. 

15 .  Mental  Health  Climate 

Guidance  programs  for  these  schools  should  include 
referrals  for  employment.  Some  cooperation  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  between  school  guidance  personnel  and  community 
vocational  placement  agencies  engaged  in  finding  summer 
employment  opportunities  for  youth. 

16.  Administrative  Problems  and  Vfeaknesses  (see  Chapter  IV, B) 

If  possible,  application  for  federal  funds  should  be 
made  earlier  in  the  school  year  to  insure  notification  of 
principals  by  March.  This  would  allow  for  a  more  adequate 
period  of  planning  and  organization  for  the  first  day  of 
summer  school. 

17.  Administrative  Problems  and  Weaknesses  (see  Chapter  IV, S) 

Adequate  clerical  staff,  school  secretaries,  school 
aides  should  be  provided  in  future  summer  programs  to  permit 
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professional  staff  to  concentrate  on  full-time  supervision 
of  teachers  and  development  of  curricilLum.  The  extra  cleri¬ 
cal  work  done  by  school  supervisors  in  token  distribution 
and  record  keeping  is  one  of  the  factors  suggesting  this 
recommendation . 

18.  Administrative  Problems  and  Weaknesses  (see  Chapter  IV, B) 

Buildings  under  construction  should  not  be  used  for 
future  summer  programs. 

19.  Additional,  Suggestions  Made  by  Supervisors  of  Summer  School 

S\Q)ervisors  submitted  the  following  additional  sug¬ 
gestions  for  organization  of  future  summer  programs: 

1.  provision  of  an  extra  day  for  teacher  planning 
and  preparation  of  classrooms  before  the  first 
day  of  class  attendance 

2.  a  f\fLl-tirae  administrator  for  each  school 

3.  a  clerical  assistant  for  each  supervisor 

4.  music,  art,  health  education  and  science 
specialists  would  enhance  the  program 

5.  greater  latitude  for  school  supervisor  in  re- 
cmitment  of  educational  aides. 

D.  Concluding  Summary 

Title  I  federal  funds  financed  a  summer  program  for  socially 
maladjusted  and  emotionally  distiirbed  children  in  30  special  schools 
in  the  metropolitan  area.  This  program  was  conducted  for  a  seven- 
week  period  from  July  5  to  August  22.  Classes  ran  for  a  four-hoiir 
daily  period.  Breakfast  and  lunch  were  served  in  day  schools. 
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Children  ranged  in  age  from  4  to  18.  Average  daily  attendance 
was  1,207.  Total  number  of  children  registered  in  program  was  2,405. 

This  evaluation  report  was  prepared  by  a  research  team  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  members.  All  30  schools  were  visited.  In  addition, 
data  from  questionnaires  received  from  27  directors  and  157  teachers 
were  analyzed  and  summarized  in  this  report. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  was  to  provide  continuity  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  therapeutic  services  for  disadvantaged  children  who 
were  attending  special  schools.  Classes  were  conducted  in  day 
schools  and  institutional  schools.  Day  school  programs  were  aca¬ 
demic-recreational  in ‘orientation.  Institutional  school  classes 
were  primarily  academic. 

School  atmosphere  was  structured,  relaxed  and  informal.  Reme¬ 
dial  classes  were  held,  in  which  a  wide  variety  of  current  techniques 
were  used  to  help  overcome  the  reading  difficulties  of  these  chil¬ 
dren.  A  variety  of  other  subject  areas  were  also  provided  such  as 
arts  and  crafts,  social  studies,  cooking,  typing,  business  machines, 
beauty  culture,  music,  and  modern  dance. 

Weeld.y  bus  trips  enhanced  the  educational  program.  Swimming 
was  provided  in  nearby  pools.  Clinical  services  were  pro-vlded  by 
guidance  counselors  and  social  workers . 

Administrative  difficulties  in  carrying  out  this  program  were 
described  in  detail  in  this  evaluation  report.  These  centered  a- 
round  late  delivery  of  s-upplies,  inadeq'uate  funds  for  trips,  too 
few  busses,  and  crowded  classroom  facilities  in  institution  schools. 
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The  major  benefits  were  provision  of  continuous  constructive 
educational  and  recreational  programs  to  help  prevent  the  aimless 
disorganization  of  children  due  to  vinsupervised  summer  life  in  the 
city  streets.  This  continuity  of  instruction  prevented  the  usual 
regression  that  acccanpanies  vacation  periods  with  emotionally  dis¬ 
turbed  and  socially  maladjusted  children. 

The  smaller  teacher-pupil  ratio  (average  one  to  seven)  helped 
to  provide  these  children  with  the  individualized  instruction  and 
attention  they  need.  The  informal  atmosphere  and  the  high  invest¬ 
ment  of  staff  in  the  children  contributed  to  a  positive  mental 
health  climate. 

The  research  team  considers  this  program  to  have  been  highly 
successful  in  achieving  its  stated  objectives.  Earlier  planning, 
administrative  reorganization  and  expansion  in  the  areas  recommended 
in  this  evaluation  report  should  be  incorporated  into  next  year's 
Title  I  program. 

The  possibility  of  extending  the  school  year  for  all  children 
in  special  schools  should  be  explored  in  order  to  guarantee  con¬ 
tinuation  of  progress  made  during  the  regular  school  year. 
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APPENDIX  B 

REPORT  OF  SCHOOL  VISIT 


Summer  Program  for  Socially  Maladjusted  and  Emotionally  Disturbed 
Pupils 


1.  Date 

2.  Name  and  number  of  school 

3.  Address 

k.  Telephone  number 

5.  Type  of  school 

integrated 
lower  class 
middle  class 
all  white 

predominantly  white 
predominantly  Negro 
other 

6.  Type  of  community,  institution  or  hospital 

7.  Name  of  program  director  or  teacher-in-charge 


SCHOOL  STAFFING 

8.  Number  of  teachers 

9.  Niimber  of  aides  and/or  other  personnel 

10.  Degree  of  staff  interest  and  investment 

low  moderate  high 

11.  Adequacy  of  physical  structure  of  building  for  purposes  of  this 
program 

adequate  inadequate 

specify: 

12.  Adequacy  of  classrooms  for  purposes  of  program 

13.  How  would  you  rate  attractiveness  of  classrooms? 

unattractive  average  attractive 

very  unattractive 


CHILD  POPULATION 

14.  Number  of  children  registered  in  total  program 

15.  Age  range 

16.  Grade  range 

kindergarten 

primary 

elementary 

secondary 

other 

17.  Number  of  classes 

number  of  children  per  class 

Note :  On  original  questionnaires,  questions  calling  for  extended 
comments  allowed  considerably  more  space  than  is  shown  here. 
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18.  Teacher-child  ratio 
how  many  teacher  aides? 

how  distributed? 
function? 

19.  Type  of  classes 

by  grades? 
subjects? 

special  disabilities  or  need  for  remedial  instruction? 

PUPIL  ATTITUDES 

20.  Overall  emotional  climate  of  school 

21.  Emotional  climate  of  classes  observed: 

discipline,  warmth,  productivity,  etc. 

22.  Extent,  quality  and  quantity  of  acting  out 

23.  Methods  of  handling  acting  out 

adequacy  of  handling 

2/4..  Evidence  of  relationships  among  children  and  quality  of  social 
interaction 

very  positive  positive  average  negative 

extremely  negative 

25.  Evidence  of  positive  or  negative  attitudes  of  children  toward 
teachers  and  school  program 

26.  Evidence  of  positive  attitudes  of  teacher  toward  children 

27.  Evidence  of  negative  attitudes  of  teachers  toward  children 

28.  Any  random  dialogues  with  children  (by  interviewer) 

29.  Random  dialogues  with  teacher 

ASSESSMENT  OF  READING  PROGRAI^ 

30.  Method  of  determining  entering  grade  level  in  reading 

what  records  used? 

Informal  Reading  Test? 
teachers’  observation  and  ratings? 

31.  How  are  children  group  in  reading? 

32.  What  reading  series  was  being  used? 

33.  Describe  special  methods  of  teaching  reading 
phonics 

word  identification 
experiences,  trips 

variety  and  appropriateness  of  reading  material: 

newspapers,  magazines,  library 
specify: 

Did  children  seem  to  participate  in  and  show  investment  in  their 
reading  progress? 


34. 
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ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  PROGRAM 


35.  Description  of  arts  and  crafts  program,  projects,  nature  of 
art  experiences  in  program 

36.  Describe  art  skills  being  presented 

37.  Adequacy  of  supplies  and  materials 

38.  Adequacy  of  storage  space 

39.  Were  projects  in  program  suitable  to  age  and  skills  of  children? 

40.  Level  of  interest  and  participation  of  children 

tl.  low  moderate  high 

Opportunities  for  creativity 

42.  Unusual  productions 

43.  Overall  impression  and  comments 

44.  Display  of  children’s  art  work 


ATTENDANCE 

45.  Total  number  of  children  registered  in  summer  program 

46.  Nirnber  per  class 

47.  Method  of  recording  attendance  in  classroom 

48.  Techniques  for  encouraging  attendance  observed 

CLINICAL  SERVICES 

49.  What  evidence  did  you  observe  of  utilization  of  social  worker, 
psychologist,  other  clinical  staff? 


SUMMARY  OF  OVERALL  IMPRESSIONS 

50.  VRiat  trips  have  been  made  or  scheduled 

51.  Any  evidence  of  success  or  problems  on  trips 

52.  Evidence  of  operation  of  breakfast  and  lunch  programs 

53.  Total  impression  of  school  program,  institution  and  staff 

54.  Major  weaknesses 

55.  Major  strengths 

56.  If  you  were  running  this  program,  what  administrative  or  program 
changes  would  you  make 

57.  Do  you  consider  the  instructional  level  and  curricula  used 
adequate  and  appropriate  for  this  population  of  children 
Specify: 

58.  Child  recruitment 

Was  program  started  with  enough  pre-planning  and  recruitment 
of  child  volunteers 

How  were  parents  notified  of  this  summer  program 
letters 
visits 

notices  in  class  during  regular  school  year 

59.  Any  other  comments  or  observations  of  any  kind 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 


Title  I  Evaluations 


Room  1802 


33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10036 


July  24,  1967 


SIIMIER  PROGRAfl  FOR  SOCIALLY  MALADJUSTED  AI\ID  EI-iOTIONALLY 

DISTURBED  PUPILS 

Title  I  Evaluations 

Research  Coordinator;  Rosalyn  S.  Cohen 
Dear  Summer  Program  Director: 

Under  contract  with  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Center  for 
Urban  Education  is  undertaking  an  evaluation  of  the  Summer 
Program  for  Socially  Maladjusted  and  Emotionally  Disturbed 
Pupils.  Dr.  Donovan  has  authorized  this  research  in  General 
Circular  No.  6  of  the  Board  of  Education,  1966-6?. 

A  research  staff  member  will  contact  you  for  a  visit  to  your 
Summer  Program.  In  addition,  we  are  requesting  your  assistance 
in  evaluating  your  own  Summer  Program  by  filling  out  the 
enclosed  Questionnaire  for  Directors  of  Summer  Programs. 

We  feel  that  you  would  be  in  the  best  position  to  assess  the 
overall  problems  of  operating  such  programs.  Your  suggestions 
will  be  used  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  future  summer 
services  for  socially  maladjusted  and  emotionally  disturbed 
children. 

'We  would  very  much  appreciate  your  careful  thought  to  the 
questions  contained  in  this  questionnaire.  Please  return  the 
completed  questionnaire  directly  to  this  office  in  the  enclosed 
self-addressed  envelope,  no  later  than  AUGUST  14th. 

Also,  please  distribute  one  Teachers'  Questionnaire  to  each 
member  of  your  teaching  staff.  Each  teacher  is  to  return  his 
own  questionnaire  directly  to  this  office  in  the  self-addressed 
envelope  attached  to  his  questionnaire. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  please  call  me  at  home  any 
evening  (SCHUYLER  4-9067).  Your  cooperation  in  this  effort 
is  greatly  appreciated. 


Sincerely  yours 


Rosalyn  S .  Cohen 
Research  Coordinator 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
Title  I  Evaluations 
Room  1802 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 


August  1967 

S\ammer  Program  for  Socially  Maladjusted  and  Emotionally  Dist\irbed 
Pupils 


(Questionnaire  to  be  completed  by  the  DIRECTOR  of  the  S\ammer  Program 

Center)  (Director  refers  to  Principals,  Teacher-in-Charge ,  etc.} 


*  If  you  need  more  space  for  any  questions,  please  use  back  of  paper. 

1.  Name  (or  number)  of  school,  hospital,  center,  etc. 

2.  Location  (address) 

3 .  Telephone  number 

4.  Type  of  institution  (check) 

Day  School  Psychiatric  Hospital  

Center  for  Dependent  Children  _  Youth  House  _ 

Treatment  Center  Other  

Institution  _ 

5.  If  day  school,  describe  briefly  type  of  neighborhood 
Specify  socioeconomic  and  ethnic  balance  of  commxinity 

6.  Is  the  population  in  this  school  (check) 

all  white  _  predominantly  Negro  _ 

predominantly  white  _  other  (specify)  _ 

integrated  _ 

7.  Is  the  population  in  this  school  (check) 

predominantly  lower  class  _ 

predominantly  middle  class  _ 

other  (specify)  _ 

3.  How  would  you  rate  the  severity  of  the  emotional  disturbance 
of  the  children? 

mild  _  moderate  _  severe  _ 

9.  Name  and  title  of  Director  of  Summer  Program  Center 

10.  Home  address 
Telephone  number 

11.  Brief  description  of  professional  background  (be  specific) 

12.  How  would  you  rate  the  adequacy  of  the  physical  structiire, 
facilities  and  classroom.s  for  the  purposes  of  this  program? 

inadequate  _  adequate  _  superior  _ 

Explain  the  reasons  for  your  rating 
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SCHOOL  STAFFING 


13.  Specify  nxmiber  of  teachers  in  the  program 

14.  Describe  how  teachers  were  selected 

15.  How  many  teachers  on  your  staff  have  between  0  and  over  five 
years  of  experience  with  emotionally  disturbed  and  socially 
ma.ladjusted  children? 

0  experience  _  1-5  years  _ 

more  than  5  years  _ 

16.  In  their  professional  preparation,  how  many  of  the  teachers  had 
student-teaching  experience  with 

emotionally  disturbed  children  _ 

"normal"  children  _ 

17.  Specify  number  of  educational  aides  in  program 

18.  How  were  these  educational  aides  selected  (describe  briefly) 

19.  How  were  educational  aides  assigned,  distributed.  Be  specific. 

20.  For  what  functions  were  educational  aides  used  in  the  classroom? 
(Describe  briefly) 

21.  What  orientation  did  aides  receive? 

22.  Who  was  responsible  for  orienting  and  supervising  aides? 

23.  How  would  you  rate  the  relationship  between  the  educational  aide 
and  the  classroom  teacher? 

vrorking  at  cross  purposes  _ 

distant  and  unrelated,  but  not  disruptive  _ 

good  team  relationship  _ 

other  _ 

Explain  the  reason  for  this  choice 

24.  In  your  opinion,  how  useful  were  the  educational  aides? 

useless  useful  

very  helpful  indispensable  

25.  Specify  number  and  kinds  of  any  other  personnel 

26.  In  general,  how  would  you  rate  the  degree  of  staff  interest  and 
investment  in  this  summer  program  (check) 

low  _  moderate  _  high  _ 

CLINICAL  SERVICES 

27.  How  many  social  workers  were  assigned  to  the  program? 

28.  Were  they  assigned  full  time  or  part  time? 

full  time  _  part  time _ 

29.  Describe  briefly  their  functions  in  the  program 

30.  Did  you  find  this  service  necessary  and  useful? 

yes  _  no  _ 

Please  explain: 

31.  How  many  psychologists  were  assigned? 

32.  Were  they  assigned  full  time  or  part  time? 

full  time  _  part  time  _ 

33.  Describe  their  function  in  the  program 

34.  Did  you  find  this  service  necessary  and  useful? 

yes  _  no _ 

Please  explain: 
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35.  Bid  you  use  any  other  specialized  clinical  personnel  (psychia¬ 
trist,  speech  therapist,  nurse,  pediatrician)? 

Who? 

For  what  purpose? 

36.  In  general,  how  would  you  rate  the  adequacy  of  the  clinical 
services  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  the  summer  program? 

inadequate  _  adequate  _  more  than  adequate  _ 

Please  explain: 

CHILD  POPULATION 

37.  What  is  the  total  number  of  children  registered  in  program? 

38.  What  is  the  age  range  of  children  in  program? 

39.  What  grade  ranges  are  represented  by  children  in  program: 

Indicate  how  many  are  in: 

pre-kindergarten  _  elementary  (4-6)  _ 

kindergarten  _  junior  high  (7-8)  _ 

primary  (1-3)  _  secondary  (9-12)  _ 

other  _ 

40.  How  many  classes  are  there  in  program? 

41.  Average  number  of  children  per  class 

42.  How  were  classes  organized?  (by  grade  level,  subject  area, 
special  disabilities  and/or  need  for  remedial  instruction,  etc.?) 
Be  specific: 

43.  What  is  teacher-child  ratio? 

44.  How  were  children  recruited  for  this  program?  (letters  to 
parents,  publicity  in  school  or  neighborhood) 

Be  specific: 

45.  How  were  children  selected  for  the  summer  program?  (Describe 
selection  process,  including  the  referring  agency.) 

46.  How  was  social  maladjustment  or  emotional  disturbance  deter¬ 
mined?  Specify: 


ATTENDANCE 

47.  What  was  the  total  actual  attendance  for  period  July  5  to 
August  22  (estimate  last  week)? 

Total  number  of  days  is  35  -  times  number  of  pupils  in  atten¬ 
dance  per  day  _ 

48.  What  was  average  daily  attendance? 

49.  What  percentage  of  total  registered  were  in  actual  attendance? 

50.  Describe  method  of  attendance  record  keeping: 

51.  Were  any  special  techniques  for  encouraging  attendance  used? 

yes  _  no  _ 

If  yes,  please  describe. 
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PUPIL  ATTITUDES 


52.  How  would  you  describe  the  overall  emotional  climate  of  the 
school? 

subject  oriented  _  structured  _ 

recreation  oriented  _  loosely  structured  _ 

relaxed  and  informal  _  cold  _ 

warm  _  other  _ 

53.  How  would  you  describe  the  extent,  quality  and  quantity  of 
acting-out  behavior  (be  specific): 

54.  How  is  acting-out  behavior  handled?  (referred  to  Director, 
handled  in  classroom,  isolation  from  group,  etc.) 

Be  specific: 

55.  How  adequately  did  teaching  staff  cope  with  acting-out  behavior? 
Explain  choice. 

inadequately  _  adequately  _  more  than 

adequately  _ 

56.  Describe  any  evidence  of  positive  or  negative  attitudes  of  the 
children  toward  teachers  and/or  program. 

57.  Describe  any  examiples  of  positive  attitudes  of  teachers  toward 
children  in  program. 

58.  Describe  and  explain  any  examples  of  negative  attitudes  of  the 
teachers  toward  the  children  in  program. 

ASSESSMENT  OF  READING  PROGRAM 

59.  How  was  the  initial  reading  grade  level  of  the  children  deter¬ 
mined? 

60.  What  prior  records,  if  any,  were  used? 

61.  Did  teachers  make  observations  and  ratings  of  initial  and  final 
reading  levels? 

initial  _  final  _ 

62.  Did  teachers  give  initial  or  final  Informal  Reading  Tests? 

yes  _  no  _ 

If  yes,  when  were  these  given? 

63.  How  were  children  grouped  in  reading? 

64.  What  reading  series  or  textbooks  were  used? 

65.  What  special  methods  of  techniques  for  teaching  reading  were 
used?  Check. 

phonics  _  picture-word  identification  _ 

reading  games  _  experiences,  trips  _ 

other  _ 

66.  Were  there  library  corners  in  classrooms? 

yes  _  no  _ 

If  yes,  describe  briefly: 

67.  Assess  and  briefly  summarize  the  results  of  the  summer  reading 
program: 
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ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  RECREATION 

68.  Briefly  describe  the  arts  and  crafts  program  and  projects. 

69.  Rate  the  adequacy  of  arts  and  crafts  supplies  and  material 
received: 

inadequate  _  adequate  _  more  than  adequate  _ 

70.  Did  materials  arrive  on  time  for  program  to  start? 

yes  _  no  _ 

If  no,  please  explain: 

71.  Were  projects  suitable  to  age  and  skills  of  children? 

yes  _  no  _ 

If  no,  please  explain: 

72.  Describe  level  of  interest  and  participation  of  children  in 
arts  and  crafts  program: 

low _  moderate  _  high  _ 

73-  What  unique  opportunities  for  expression  of  creativity  of  these 
children  did  you  observe? 

74.  Describe  any  unusual  productions  or  projects. 

75.  Was  there  any  music  program? 

yes  _  no  _ 

Describe  briefly,  if  yes: 

76.  What  aspects  of  the  arts  and  crafts  program  do  you  consider  to 
have  been  most  successful  with  this  population  of  children? 
Why? 


TRIPS 

77.  Were  school  trips  organized?  yes  _  no  _ 

78.  Were  class  trips  organized?  yes  _  no  _ 

79.  How  often  did  each  class  go  on  trips? 

80.  Enumerate  some  of  the  places  visited. 

81.  Which  trips  would  you  consider  to  have  been  most  successful? 
Why? 

82.  What  were  some  of  the  problems  that  arose  in  organizing  trips? 

83.  What  were  the  major  problems  encountered  by  the  teachers  in 
taking  these  children  on  trips? 


OVERALL  APPRAISAL 


84. 

What  do  you  perceive  as  the  maior  objectives  of  the  sxxmmer 

program?  Be  specific. 

85. 

To  what  extent  do  you  feel  the  program  approached  the 

fulfill- 

ment  of  these  objectives? 

86. 

V/as  breakfast  served  in  this  program? 
Comments • 

yes  _ 

no  _ 

87. 

Was  lunch  served  in  this  program? 
Comments : 

yes  _ 

no  _ 
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BB.  Was  snack  served  in  this  program?  yes  _  no  _ 

B9.  What  were  the  major  administrative  problems  in  arranging  the 
breakfast  and  lunch  programs?  (Be  specific) 

90.  What  was  the  impact  on  the  pupils  of  the  breakfast  and/or  lunch 
programs?  Describe. 

91.  What  do  you  consider  the  major  strengths  of  this  summer  program? 

92.  What  were  the  major  weaknesses? 

9“’.  If  you  were  to  conduct  this  program  again  next  year,  what  help 
would  you  like  to  have  from  the  Board  of  Education  central 
office? 

94.  What  changes  would  you  suggest  in  the  administration  of  this 
proc^ram? 

95.  Any  other  comments  or  suggestions  you  would  like  to  make? 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
Title  I  Evaluations 
Room  1802 

33  VJest  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  IOO36 


July  24,  1967 


SUMMER  PROGRAM  FOR  SOCIALLY  MALADJUSTED  AND  EflOTIONALLY  DISTURBED 

PUPILS 


Title  I  Evaluations 

Research  Coordinator:  Rosalyn  S.  Cohen 


Dear  Teacher: 

Under  contract  with  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Center  for  Urban 
Education  is  imdertaking  an  evaluation  of  the  Summer  Program  for 
Socially  Maladjusted  and  Emotionally  Disturbed  Pupils.  Dr.  Donovan 
has  authorized  this  research  in  General  Circular  No.  6  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  I966-67. 

As  we  believe  that  the  classroom  teachers,  by  virtue  of  their  close 
daily  contact  with  the  children,  are  in  the  best  position  to  assess 
the  impact  of  this  program  on  the  children,  we  are  requesting  your 
assistance  in  this  evaluation.  Your  cooperation  will  help  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  future  services  for  socially  maladjusted  and 
emotionally  disturbed  children. 

V/e  would  very  much  appreciate  your  filling  out  the  enclosed  question¬ 
naire  no  later  than  August  l4th.  Please  return  your  response  in  the 
enclosed  self-addressed  envelope  directly  to  this  office.  Complete 
anonymity  and  confidentiality  of  the  contents  is  assured  as  no  names 
of  persons  or  schools  will  be  included  in  the  final  research  siimmary. 

Thank  you  for  yo\ir  assistance  in  this  program. 


Sincerely  yo\irs, 

Rosalyn  S.  Cohen 
Research  Coordinator 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
Title  I  Evaluations 
Room  1802 

33  West  i+2nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 


August  1967 

Slimmer  Program  for  Socially  Maladjusted  and  Emotionally  Disturbed 
Pupils 

(Questionnaire  to  be  completed  by  TEACHERS  in  the  Summer  Program 
Centers) 


1.  Name  of  school,  institution  or  center: 

2.  Name  of  teacher 

3.  Describe  your  major  responsibilities  in  this  program  (e.g. 
classroom  teacher,  subject  teacher,  etc.) 

4.  Describe  any  other  responsibilities  (head  teacher,  trip  coor¬ 
dinator,  etc.) 

5.  Have  you  ever  worked  with  emotionally  disturbed  children  before? 

yes  _  no  _ 

Describe : 

6.  Describe  briefly  daily  classroom  program  on  an  average  day: 

7.  How  often  did  your  class  go  on  trips? 

8.  What  were  major  problems  encountered  on  these  trips? 

9.  What  were  major  benefits  of  these  trips  for  the  children? 

10.  Specifically,  which  ones  did  you  find  most  useful?  Why? 

11.  tfere  recreational  facilities  (swimming,  parks,  playgrounds)  avail¬ 
able  for  children? 

yes  _  no  _ 

Which  were  most  successful? 

Which  were  most  hazardous  with  this  population  of  children? 

12.  Describe  briefly  arts  and  crafts  program  in  classroom: 

13.  Describe  briefly  nature  of  reading  program  (use  of  readers, 
remedial  materials,  reading  games,  experience  charts,  class 
library,  etc.) 

14.  How  would  you  describe  the  results  of  the  summer  reading  program? 

15.  Was  breakfast  served?  yes  _  no  _ 

Was  lunch  served?  yes  _  no  _ 

If  yes,  was  it  served  in  classroom  or  central  lunchroom? 

16.  Do  you  think  this  breakfast  and/or  lunch  program  was  valuable 
for  these  children?  Comment  and  explain. 

17.  Do  you  believe  there  was  any  relationship  between  provision  of 

breakfast  and  pupil  attendance?  yes  _  no  _ 

18.  Were  supplies  you  received  adequate  for  your  classroom  needs? 

yes _  no  _ 

Did  they  arrive  on  time? 

Did  you  have  an  adequate  number  of  educational  aides? 
yes  ___  no  _ 
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20.  How  would  you  describe  your  relationship  with  the  educational 
aide? 

distant  but  cooperative  _ 

disruptive  _ 

mutually  helpful  _ 

other  _ 

21.  Have  you  any  suggestions  for  improvement  in  the  selection, 
training  and  use  of  educational  aides  in  the  classroom? 

PUPIL  ATTITUDES 

22.  What  major  areas  of  benefit  do  you  feel  your  pupils  have  de¬ 
rived  in  this  summer  program? 

23.  Can  you  note  any  changes  in  pupil  attitudes  towards  school, 
teacher,  each  other,  etc.?  Specify: 

24.  Did  you  observe  any  change  in  degree  of  kind  of  acting-out 
behavior  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  summer?  Describe. 

25.  Did  you  observe  any  change  in  the  degree  and  kind  of  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  more  "isolated"  or  "withdrawn"  children  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  summer?  Describe. 

26.  Have  you  observed  any  evidence  of  the  development  of  a  group 
spirit  in  your  classroom? 

27.  Were  there  any  major  ups  and  downs  in  pupil  attendance? 

yes  _  no  _ 

If  yes,  please  explain. 

28.  What  methods  were  used  to  encourage  pupil  attendance? 

QVER.4LL  IMPRESSION 

29.  IVhat  do  you  consider  the  major  academic  and/or  therapeutic 
benefits  derived  by  the  children  in  this  summer  program? 

30.  Which  activities  in  your  daily  program  did  the  children  seem 
to  find  most  gratifying? 

31.  What  were  the  major  problemis  or  weaknesses  in  the  simmer  program? 

32.  What  Board  of  Education  services  would  you  want  to  see  incor¬ 
porated  into  next  year’s  summer  program? 

33.  Do  you  believe  a  preparatory  orientation  for  teachers  in  the 
summer  programs  would  be  helpful? 

yes  _  no  _ 

If  the  answer  is  yes,  would  you  attend  such  an  orientation 
workshop? 

yes  _  no  _ 

What  would  you  want  such  a  workshop  to  deal  with? 

34.  What  suggestions  for  improvement  or  modifications  would  you  like 
to  see  incorporated  into  next  year's  summer  program? 

35.  Any  other  personal  comments  about  this  summer  school  experience? 
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Miss  Rosalyn  S,  Cohen 

Curriculum  Consultant 
School  Field  Service 
New  York  University 


Mr.  Paul  Waters 

Research  Analyst 
Simulmatics  Corporation 
New  York,  New  York 
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APPENDIX  D 

SCHOOLS  PARTICIPATING  IN  SUMMER  PROGRAM  1967 

The  thirty  schools  which  participated  in  this  Summer  Program  were: 

11  Day  Schools: 

P.S.  8  Manhattan 
P.S.  82  Manhattan 
P.S.  148  Manhattan 
P.S.  12  Bronx 
P.S.  36  Kings 
P.S.  369  Kings 
P.S.  371  Kings 
P.S.  4  Queens 
P.S.  9  Queens 
P.S,  23  Queens 
P.S.  75  Queens 

5  Psychiatric  Hospitals: 

Hillside  Hospital  (P.S.  205  Manhattan  -  Cluster) 

Jacobi  Hospital  (P.S.  186  Bronx  -  Annex) 

N.Y.  Psychiatric  Hospital  (P.S.  186  Bronx  -  Annex) 

Mount  Sinai  Hospital  (P.S.  368  Kings  -  Annex) 

City  Hospital  at  Elmhurst  (  P.S.  224  Queens  -  Cluster) 

3  Residential  Centers  for  Neglected  &  Dependent  Children: 

Little  Flower  -  (P.S.  181  Manhattan) 

St.  Elizabeth's  -  (P.S.  10  Richmond) 

St.  Joseph's  -  (P.S.  25  Richmond) 

8  Treatment  Centers: 

Astor  Home  -  residential  -  (P.S.  203  Manhattan  -  Cluster) 

Beachbrook  Nursery  -  day  -  (P.S.  203  Manhattan  -  Cluster) 

St.  Mary's  in  the  Field  -  residential  -  (P.S.  203  Manhattan  -  Cluster) 

Henry  Ittleson  Research  Center  -  residential  -  (P.S.  205  Manhattan  -Cluster) 
League  School  &  Research  Center  -  day  -  (P.S.  75  Queens  -  Annex) 

Harlem  School  for  Child  Study  -  day  (P.S.  224  Queens  -  Cluster) 

Temple  Israel  Annex  -  day  -  (P.S.  25  Richmond) 

Lifeline  Center  for  Child  Development  -  day  -  (P.S.  9  Queens  -  Annea) 

3  Youth  Houses: 

Youth  House  for  Girls  (P.S.  187  Bronx) 

Youth  House  for  Girls  -  Spofford  Avenue  (P.S.  187  Bronx  Annex) 

Youth  Hou»e  for  Boys  -  (P.S.  188  Zerega  Avenue  -  Bronx) 
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S-C6  Summer  Program  for  Socially 
Maladjusted  and  Emotionally  Disturbed  Pupils 
ty  Rosalyn  S.  Cohen  and  Paul  V7aters 
November  196? 

The  major  objective  of  the  Summer  Program  was  "to  provide  the  year-round 
continuity  of  uninterrupted  educational  program  and  supportive  services  for 
pupils  who  are  emotionally  disturbed  and  socially  maladjustede "  Academic 
advancement  in  reading  and  writing  skills,  enrichment  and  wholesome  recrea¬ 
tion  leading  to  improved  school  attitudes  would  constitute  the  means  through 
which  such  continuity  v/ould  be  provided. 

The  program  was  conducted  in  30  special  schools  for  a  seven-week  period, 
from  July  5?  19^7  to  August  22,  I967  in  all  five  boroughs  in  the  metropolit¬ 
an  area.  The  total  number  of  children  registered  in  the  program  was  2,405, 
and  the  total  average  daily  attendance  was  1,207,  a  50  per  cent  average. 

T\-ro  types  of  simraner  schools  were  in  operation:  (l)  Day  Schools  -  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  majority  of  economically  and  socially  disadvantaged  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  10  to  I8.  Grades  ranged  from  the 
latter  grades  of  elementary  school  through  Secondary  School.  The  program  was 
basically  academic -recreational  in  orientation;  (2)  Institutional  Schools 
consisting  of  day  treatment  centers,  residential  treatment  centers,  psychiat¬ 
ric  hospitals,  centers  for  neglected  and  dependent  children,  and  youth 
houses.  The  population  in  centers  for  neglected  and  dependent  children, 
youth  houses,  and  residential  treatment  centers  was  predominantly  Negro  and 
Puerto  Rican.  The  population  in  the  psychiatric  hospitals  and  day  treatment 
centers  was  mixed,  predominantly  white.  Ages  ranged  from  four  (in  the  only 
nursery  school)  to  I8  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  Grades  ranged  from  nursery 
school  through  Secondary  School. 
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Evaluation  procedures  included; 

1.  Visits  to  each  participating  school,  including  informal  interviews  with 
summer  school  supervisors,  tours  of  school,  classroom  observations  and 
random  dialogues  with  teachers  and  children. 

2.  Questionnaires  to  all  participating  suiraner  program  supervisors  and 
teachers  to  assess  the  major  features  and  problems  of  their  particular 
program. 

3.  Attendance  records. 

Since  reading  is  the  basic  tool  necessary  for  success  in  other  areas 
of  learning  and  since  many  of  these  children  have  difficulties  in  this 
area,  the  academic  programs  concentrated  on  improving  reading  skills. 

Emphasis  was  on  small  group  instruction,  remedial  work  was  individualized, 
and  educational  aides  vrere  used  wherever  possible.  l^Ihile  statistical  evalu¬ 
ation  of  reading  progress  could  not  be  attained  in  view  of  the  short-term 
nature  of  the  program,  supervisors  and  teachers  attested  to  the  increased 
motivation  and  progress  of  the  children.  Other  subject  areas  included; 
arts  and  crafts,  shop,  music,  drama,  modern  dance,  social  studies,  cooking, 
ts^ping,  business  machines,  and  beauty  culture.  An  effort  was  made  in  all 
of  these  areas,  to  use  materials  and  techniques  which  were  relevant  to  these 
children's  backgrounds,  interests,  and  needs.  The  non-academic  subjects  pro¬ 
vided  the  children  with  an  opportunity  to  achieve  feelings  of  success  and 
mastery,  thereby  improving  their  self-image. 

Recreational  programs  and  weekly  bus  trips  in  the  day  schools  provided 
enriching  experiences  and  generally  facilitated  the  establishment  of  good 
rapport  between  teachers  and  children. 

In  addition,  guidance  counselors  and  clinical  services  were  provided  to 
facilitate  pupil  adjustment,  and  children  vrere  encouraged  to  discuss  their 
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problems  in  informal  orientation  and  adjustment  sessions,  and  in  assemblies 
vdth  invited  speakers  v;ho  were  former  graduates  of  special  schools.  This 
supportive  personnel  also  served  as  liaison  betv;een  the  summer  school  and 
parents.  Since  the  clinical  staff  in  the  treatment  centers  were  provided 
by  the  particular  institution  and  not  federally  funded,  their  functions  and 
quality  of  performance  were  not  evaluated  in  this  study. 

Another  positive  feature  of  the  Summer  Program  was  the  breakfast  and 
lunch  program  in  the  day  schools  which  teachers  and  directors  cited  as  having 
a  favorable  impact  on  the  receptivity  of  the  children  to  learning  experien¬ 
ces,  and  which  seemed  to  improve  the  children’s  social  behavior  patterns. 

Administrative  problems  and  weaknesses  centered  around  late  delivery  of 
supplies,  inadequate  funds  for  trips,  too  few  busses,  and  crowded  classroom 
facilities  in  institutional  schools.  Also,  late  notification  of  funding  led 
to  hasty  planning  and  administrative  difficulties  in  obtaining  appropriate 
staff,  organizing  classrooms,  and  scheduling  activities. 

The  major  benefits  were  provision  of  continuous  constructive  educational 
and  recreational  programs  to  help  prevent  the  aimless  disorganization  of 
children  due  to  unsupervised  summer  life  in  the  city  streets. 

The  possibility  of  extending  the  school  year  for  all  children  in  special 
schools  was  recommended  in  order  to  guarantee  continuation  of  progress  made 
during  the  regular  school  year. 
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A.  Introduction 


The  Summer  Clinics  for  Speech  Handicapped  Pupils  program  was 
designed  to  provide  individualized  and  intensive  daily  therapy  for  a 
six  week  period,  7/5/6?  to  8/15/6?,  for  pupils  with  severe  speech  dis¬ 
orders.  It  was  further  intended  to  improve  the  general  educational 
functioning  of  the  pupils  enrolled  by  improving  their  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  . 

The  need  for  a  program  of  this  sort  arises  from  the  shortage  of 
facilities  and  personnel  for  administering  speech  therapy  in  the  New 
York  City  public  school  system.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  seven  speech  centers  set  up  for  students  with  severe  speech  dis¬ 
orders.  These  centers,  however,  cannot  handle  all  of  the  speech 
problems  in  the  school  population.  Therefore,  an  addi.tional  staff  of 
itinerant  speech  teachers  travels  to  schools  and  administers  therapy. 

In  spite  of  these  programs,  there  still  remains  a  large  number 
of  students  who  need  more  intensive  and  individualized  help  with  their 
speech  impairments.  The  summer  program  was  instituted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  pupils. 

The  first  objective  of  the  evaluation  of  the  summer  program,  was 
to  assess  pupils*  progress  in  correction  of  their  speech  problems.  A 
second  objective  was  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  the  clinical 
methods  employed.  The  third  objective  was  to  assess  the  reactions 
toward  the  program  of  supervisors,  teachers  and  parents,  and  a  final 
objective  was  to  assess  pupil  attendance. 
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B.  Description  of  the  Population 

New  York  City  speech  teachers  working  at  schools  located  in 
N.Y.C.  poverty  areas  selected  pupils  from  these  schools  v;hom  they 
believed  could  benefit  from  a  summer  program  of  this  sort.  Parental 
consent  for  this  program  was  obtained  for  these  children  who  v^ere  then 
assigned  to  appropriate  summer  clinics  in  New  York  City  by  the  Bureau 
for  Speech  Improvement.  There  was  an  average  working  register  of  87O 
pupils  for  the  whole  term. 

Representatives  from  non-public  schools  in  poverty  areas  were 
also  notified  of  this  program  and  were  asked  to  refer  qualified 
children  for  summer  placement.  Approximately  20  per  cent  of  the 
children  registered  were  non-public  school  children.  The  students 
in  the  program  ranged  in  grade  level  froni  K-12,  and  in  age  from  five 
through  19. 

There  were  children  in  the  population  with  other  handicaps  as 
vrell  as  speech  defects.  There  were  16  CRMD  children,  19  emotionally 
disturbed  children  (as  diagnosed  by  the  Bureau  for  Child  Guidance), 
and  110  children  with  multiple  defects;  e.g.  children  uath  hearing 
and/or  physical  handicaps,  as  well  as  articulatory  defects.  Speech 
defects  in  this  population  included  stuttering,  cleft  palate,  delayed 
speech,  articulatory  defects  such  as  la],ling,  lisping  and  infantile 
perseveration,  and  voice  anomalies  such  as  hoarseness,  denasality. 


and  aphonia. 
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C.  Procedures 


1.  School  Procedure 

A  total  of  26  clinics  were  established.  Elementary  school 
clinics  were  placed  in  21  locations.  Two  licensed  speech  pathology 
teachers  were  assigned  to  each  of  these  clinics.  One  junior  high 
school  and  four  high  school  clinics  were  provided  for  students  at 
these  grade  levels.  Since  the  enrollment  at  these  levels  was  not  as 
high  as  at  the  elementary  school  level,  only  one  teacher  was  provided 
for  these  schools  T>dth  the  exception  of  Jamaica  High  School  where  there 
was  a  need  for  two  teachers. 

Daily  clinic  sessions  were  held  from  9 '•00  a.m.  to  12:00  noon, 
with  pupils  attending  a  30-ininute  group  session  each  day,  Monday  through 
Friday.  The  case  load  for  each  teacher  ranged  from  13  to  23  pupils, 
with  day-to-day  variations  in  attendance.  Pupils  were  grouped  homo¬ 
geneously  according  to  age  and  speech  defect  where  possible.  Although 
generally  group  size  was  held  to  the  desired  maximum  of  four,  on 
occasion  group  size  went  as  high  as  nine.  Individual  therapy  was  also 
provided  T^en  needed. 

Each  teacher  was  provided  with  a  room  of  classroom  size,  a  tape 
recorder,  and  other  suitable  materials  such  as  stick  and  hand  puppets, 
mirrors,  tongue  depressors  and  miscellaneous  visual  aids.  The  teach¬ 
ing  and  therapeutic  methods  employed  were  the  standard  clinical  prac¬ 
tices  appropriate  to  the  various  defects.  Tape  recorders  were  used  to 
record  pupils’  speech  samples  in  a  standard  diagnostic  test  both  before 


and  after  the  summer  session. 
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Case  history  data  and  the  standard  speech  clinic  record  card 
were  provided  for  pupils  who  had  already  been  enrolled  in  public  school 
speech  clinics.  Case  history  and  cumulative  records  were  maintained 
for  all  pupils  enrolled  in  the  summer  clinic  and  these  data  have  been 
made  available  to  the  speech  teacher  who  will  follow  up  on  these  cases 
during  the  Fall  term  1967-68.  Teachers  kept  daily  attendance  records 
and  notes  on  pupil  progress  in  the  Bureau  for  Speech  Improvement 
standard  attendance  and  record  book. 

The  program  vras  supervised  by  three  licensed  Supervisors  of 
Speech  from  the  Bureau  for  Speech  Improvement.  These  supervisors 
visited  clinics  regularly  to  observe  teaching,  to  review  records  and 
reports,  and  to  assist  teachers  in  planning  for  therapy.  The  coordinator 
of  the  program  made  a  summary  report  at  the  conclusion  of  the  summer 
session. 

2.  Evaluation  Procedures 

To  achieve  the  first  objective  of  measuring  pupils’  progress 
in  correcting  their  speech  problems,  tape  recordings  of  pupils’  speech 
were  made  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  six-week  program.  A 
sample  of  these  recordings  were  presented  to  two  speech  pathology 
experts  who  listened  to  pre  and  post  tape  recordings  of  each  pupil, 
unaware  of  the  temporal  order  of  the  tapes.  They  were  asked  to  rate 
the  adequacy  of  each  child’s  speech,  considering  age  and  grade  level. 

A  five-point  rating  scale  was  used,  with  a  rating  of  one  representing 
"completely  inadequate"  speech  and  a  rating  of  five  "totally  adequate" 
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speech.  3y  this  method  two  ratings  were  obtained  for  each  speech 
sample  for  each  child.  These  ratings  v;ere  analyzed  in  order  to  evaluate 
pupil  progress. 

A  second  evaluative  method  used  to  measure  pupils*  progress 
was  having  the  evaluation  team  examine  the  progress  reports  made  by 
the  speech  teachers  on  the  speech  clinic  record  card. 

In  order  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  clinical  methods 
employed,  speech  pathology  specialists  from  the  teaching  staffs  of 
the  City  University  speech  departments  visited  a  random  sample  of 
the  clinics  involved  in  this  program,  evaluated  the  clinical  methods 
employed,  and  submitted  a  written  report  presenting  their  findings. 

In  order  to  assess  the  reactions  of  parents,  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors  to  this  program  questionnaires  were  submitted  soliciting  their 
opinions  and  attitudes  toward  the  program  in  general  as  well  as  asking 
for  their  recommendations  for  improvement  of  future  programs  of  this 
kind. 

The  final  objective  of  assessing  pupil  attendance  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  evaluating  team  who  examined 
the  official  records  of  attendance  at  the  end  of  the  summer  session. 

D.  Findings 

Table  I  indicates  the  improvement  made  by  a  sample  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  program.  Progress  was  determined  by  two  speech  pathology 
experts  who  rated  pre  and  post  tape  recordings  of  the  students'  speech 
on  a  five-point  rating  scale  ranging  from  "completely  inadequate  speech 
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(l)  to '*to  tally  adequate ''speech  (3). 


TABLt;  I 


ESTIMAMD  PROGRESS  OF  STUDENTS  AS  DETERMINED  3Y  JUDGES* 
RATINGS  OF  PRE  AND  POST  TAPE  RECORDINGS 
(N-  =  41) 


Nature  of  Change 

N 

fi 

Summary 

N  1o 

Both  judges  agree  that 
there  is  improvement 

11 

27 

23 

56 

One  judge  perceives  improvement  while 
other  judge  perceives  no  change 

12 

29 

Both  judges  perceive  no  change 

11 

27 

11 

27 

One  judge  perceives  regression  while 
other  judge  perceives  no  change 

6 

13 

7 

17 

Both  judges  perceive  regression 

1 

2 

Total 

41 

100 

41 

100 

Of  the  4l  students  heard  by  the  two  experts,  for  56  per  cent  the 
ratings  by  at  least  one  of  the  judges  indicated  improvement.  Twenty- 
seven  per  cent  were  perceived  as  having  made  no  change  by  both  judges, 
while  17  per  cent  were  perceived  to  have  regressed  by  at  least  one  of 
the  judges. 

Judge  A  had  an  average  presession  rating  of  2.51  compared  to  2.^+4 
for  judge  B.  The  average  postsession  rating  for  judge  A  was  3*65'.  for 
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judge  3,  2.73*  In  rating  the  presession  tapes,  the  judges  gave  21  students 
the  identical  rating,  disagreed  by  one  scale  point  on  17,  and  disagreed 
by  two  scale  points  for  three  of  the  students. 

For  the  post  session  tapes,  twenty  of  the  students  received 
identical  ratings  while  the  remainder,  21,  differed  by  one  scale  point. 

An  evaluation  of  student  progress  was  made  by  examining  each 
of  the  judges'  ratings  independently  and  combined.  All  of 
the  students  rated  "1"  by  Judge  A  or  Judge  B  on  the  presession  tape 
were  considered  improved  on  the  basis  of  the  post  session  tape  either 
by  one  or  two  scale  points.  Eleven  of  the  17  students  rated  "2"  by 
Judge  A  on  the  pre  session  increased  their  rating  by  at  least  one 
scale  point  at  post  session.  Of  the  16  students  originally  rated  "2" 
by  Judge  B,  seven  showed  a  one-point  improvement  at  post  session. 

Twelve  of  the  students  were  rated  "3"  by  Judge  A  at  pre  session. 

Of  these,  seven  were  judged  unchanged  at  post  session  vrinile  four 
improved  at  least  one  scale  point  and  one  showed  a  regression  of  one 
point.  Judge  B' s  ratings  indicate  13  of  17  "3"  ratings  unchanged  with 
one  improved  and  three  regressing  one  point. 

A  rating  of  "4'J  adequate  speech,  was  originally  given  seven 
students  by  Judge  A.  Of  these,  one  was  judged  "5"  at  post  session 
while  two  ijere  unchanged,  three  regressed  one  point  and  one  regressed 
two  points. 

All  three  of  the  students  rated  as  "adequate"  by  Judge  B  for 
the  pre  session  retained  that  rating  for  the  post  session. 
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An  evaluation  of  a  sample  of  100  of  the  progress  reports  made  by 
the  speech  teachers  on  the  speech  clinic  record  cards  showed  that  in 
44  per  cent  the  teachers  believed  that  their  pupils'  progress  was 
"good, "  in  43  per  cent  that  pupil  progress  was  "fair"  and  I3  per  cent 
considered  progress  to  be  "poor." 

Reports  by  the  speech  pathology  specialists  who  observed  a  random 
sample  of  the  speech  clinics  were  generally  quite  positive.  They  stated 
that  children  were  always  grouped  homogeneously  according  to  age  level 
and  speech  defect.  The  emotional  climate  of  the  classroom  situation  was 
usually  rated  as  very  good.  Children  were  considered  generally  well 
motivated  and  stimulated  and  a  fine  rapport  normally  existed  between 
teachers  and  students. 

Furthermore,  the  observers  reported  that  in  the  sessions  seen, 
individualized  attention  was  possible  and  was  being  administered  in  an 
effective  manner.  A.udio-visual  aids  were  available  and  were  being  used 
effectively.  Auditory  training,  phonetic  placement  and  motor-kinesthetic 
methods  were  in  use  and  generally  being  used  well. 

Finally  the  observers  reported  seeing  a  variety  of  materials  in 
use  in  the  clinics,  and  felt  they  were  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the 
students.  Hovxever,  observers  did  state  that  in  a  few  of  the  clinic 
sessions  witnessed,  materials  were  not  being  used  to  their  best  advan¬ 
tage  . 

Parental  Reaction 

A  questionnaire  vras  sent  to  a  sample  of  the  parents  of  the  children 
enrolled  in  this  program.  Of  240  questionnaires  sent  to  parents,  6l  were 
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returned.  One  of  the  items  asked  parents  what  they  expected  from  this 
program.  The  largest  number  of  expectations  dealt  specifically  vjith 
speech  problems.  For  example,  sixteen  parents  mentioned  practice  in 
the  sounding  of  words  and  letters  as  a  major  expectation  and  ten  parents 
listed  general  help  with  speech  problems  as  an  expectation.  However, 
seven  parents  were  anticipating  remedial  help  in  academic  areas  other 
than  speech,  or  just  general  help  in  education.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of 
the  parents  who  responded  felt  that  "some"  to  "all"  of  their  expecta¬ 
tions  were  realized,  with  only  sixteen  per  cent  noting  that  only  "a 
few"  of  their  expectations  had  been  realized.  No  parent  felt  that  "none" 
of  their  expectations  had  been  realized. 

Forty- six  per  cent  of  the  parents  indicated  that  as  a  result  of 
this  program  there  was  a  "large"  improvement  in  their  child's  speech 
habits.  Fifty- tvro  per  cent  believed  there  was  a  "little  improvement" 
and  only  two  per  cent  stated  that  there  was  "no  improvement." 

Table  II  summarizes  the  responses  parents  gave  to  questionnaire 
items  asking  them  if  they  believed  that  as  a  result  of  the  program  there 
had  been  a  change  in  their  "knowledge"  about  their  child's  speech 
problems  as  well  as  their  ability  to  give  their  child  more  "help 
with  his  speech  problems"  in  the  future. 

Table  II  shews  that  52  (90  per  cent)  of  the  responding  parents 
believed  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  knowledge 
they  had  about  their  child's  speech  problem,  as  well  as  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  help  they  would  be  able  to  give  their  child  as  a 
result  of  the  summer  program.  Five  parents  felt  that  vrhile  their 
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knowledge  had  increased,  their  ability  to  help  had  not,  and  one  felt 
he  had  no  more  knowledge  but  he  could  offer  "some"  more  help. 

TABLE  II 

PARENTS'  SELF-RATINGS  OF  CHANGE  IN  THEIR  KNOICEDGE  OF  AND 
ABILITY  TO  HELP  THEIR  CHILD  WITH  HIS  SPEECH  PROBLEMS 

(N  =  58) 


Change 

in  Amount 

of  Knowledge 

Change  in  Amount 
of  Help  Can  Give 

Much 

Some 

None 

Total 

Much 

18 

6 

0 

24 

Some 

/ 

0 

22 

1 

29 

None 

1 

4 

0 

5 

Total 

25 

32 

1 

58 

To  an  item  on  the  parents'  questionnaire  asking  what  they  did  not 
receive  from  the  program  that  they  thought  they  should  have  received,  a 
large  percentage  (42  per  cent)  of  those  x^7ho  responded  to  this  item 
stated  that  nothing  was  left  out,  that  they  vrere  very  satisfied  and 
that  they  definitely  wanted  the  program  repeated.  Eight  parents,  how¬ 
ever,  did  state  that  they  would  have  liked  the  clinic  sessions  to  be 
longer,  or  that  they  would  have  liked  the  program  itself  to  have  been 
longer. 

Teacher  and  Supervisor  Reaction 

A  questionnaire  was  also  sent  to  the  teachers  and  supervisors  in 
this  program  soliciting  their  opinions  and  attitudes  toxjard  the  program. 
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Out  of  51  questionnaires  sent  out,  JM-  were  returned.  One  of  the  items 
on  the  questionnaire  asked  them  what  their  original  expectations  for 
this  program  had  been.  Some  of  the  major  expectations  listed  and  the 
number  of  teachers  and  supervisors  vriio  mentioned  them,  as  well  as  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  realized,  are  shown  in  Table  III. 

TABLS  III 

MAJOR  EXPECTATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  ANT  SUPERVISORS,  NUMBER  WHO 
LISTED  THEM,  AND  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  THEY  VJERE  REALIZED 


Extent  Realized 


Expectation 


Number  with 
Expectation 


Fully  Partially  Poorly 


1.  Small  group  and  indivi¬ 
dual  attention 

2.  Parental  cooperation 
and  interest 

3.  Progress  in  correct¬ 
ing  speech  defects 

4.  Intensive  daily  therapy 

5.  Greater  student  interest 
in  development  of  social 
and  educational  attitudes 

6.  Good  attendance  after 
program  started 

7.  Good  initial  attendance 

3.  A.dequate  equipment 

9.  Good  carry-over  from 
day  to  day 


22 

14 

13 

12 


8 

8 

5 

4 


18 


4 
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Table  in  shows  that  those  members  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory 
staff  who  responded  to  the  questionnaire  generally  felt  that  their 
expectations  vjere,  if  not  always  fully  realized,  at  least  partially 
realized.  The  one  exception  v/as  the  expectation  for  a  good  initial 
turnout  of  students.  All  personnel  who  had  expected  this  statea  that 
it  was  poorly  realized. 

Another  item  on  the  questionnaire  to  the  staff  of  the  program 
asked  them  to  list  what  they  believed  the  major  strengths  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  were.  Eighty-eight  per  cent  responded  that  the  intensified  daily 
therapy  vras  a  major  strength.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  felt  that  small 
groups  with  the  inherent  individualized  attention  v/as  another  strength. 
Twenty-seven  per  cent  indicated  that  the  daily  contact  xd.th  many  of  the 
parents  created  more  parental  a^^rareness  of  their  child's  problem. 

Teachers  and  supervisors  were  asked  to  list  vrhat  they  believed 
the  major  x>feaknesses  of  the  program  to  be.  Thirty-eight  per  cent 
believed  that  the  enrollment  methods  and  procedures  were  inadequate. 
Twenty-four  per  cent  felt  that  the  classes  were  too  large,  making  it 
difficxilt  to  administer  individual  therapy.  Also,  tvrenty-four  per  cent 
felt  that  absenteeism  V7as  severe  enough  to  list  it  as  a  major  weakness 
of  the  program.  Fourteen  per  cent  felt  that  low  parental  interest  vjas 
a  weakness  while  fourteen  per  cent  stated  that  the  buildings  they  had 
to  work  in  were  unsuitable.  All  three  of  the  supervisors  stated  that 
the  union  requirement  that  senior  teachers  be  given  preference  in  hiring 
was  a  major  weakness  since  this  sometimes  resulted  in  the  hiring  of 
teachers  who  were  inadequate  for  a  program  of  this  nature,  while  youriger, 
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more  effective  teachers  could  not  be  assigned. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  teachers  v^o  responded  to  the  question¬ 
naire  felt  that  they  were  able  to  provide  direct  therapy  for  each 
pupil's  individual  needs  to  a  large  extent  while  thirty  per  cent  felt 
that  they  were  partially  able  to  provide  direct  therapy.  None  felt 
that  they  were  unable  to  give  some  direct  therapy  to  each  pupil. 

Ninety- seven  per  cent  of  the  teachers  responding  stated  that 
parental  cooperation  ranged  from  fair  to  excellent.  All  of  the  teachers 
also  rated  student  reaction  from  good  to  excellent  udth  the  majority 
of  these  ratings  in  the  excellent  category.  Reasons  given  for  this 
high  rating  of  student  reactions  were:  (l)  students  were  generally 
highly  m.otivated;  (2)  individualized  attention  in  small  groups  with 
peers  and  similar  handicaps  was  very  helpful  to  the  students;  and 
(3)  individualized  attention  built  good  rapport  between  pupil  and 
teacher. 

Attendanc  e 

An  examination  of  the  students'  attendance  records  for  the  entire 
summer  program  shovred  that  the  average  per  cent  of  daily  attendance  was 
71.2.  This  figure,  however,  includes  these  pupils  who  were  registered 
for  the  program  and  then  failed  to  attend  before  being  officially 
dropped  from  the  register.  If  it  had  been  possible  to  correct  for 
this,  a  somev;hat  higher  attendance  figure  v/ould  have  emerged. 
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E.  Discussion  and  Conclusions 

Evaluation  and  assessment  of  short-term  programs  such  as  the 
one  under  consideration  is  always  precarious  and  calls  for  the  usual 
caveats  in  generalizing  from  the  findings. 

A  prime  indication  of  the  progress  made  by  the  students  enrolled 
in  this  program  is  the  judges'  ratings  of  speech  samples  taken  prior 
to  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  "experimental  treatment."  Analysis 
of  these  data  show^  the  program  to  be  generally  "successful"  in  that 
more  than  half  the  students  "improved"  over  the  six-v/eek  period  while 
less  than  one-in-five  was  judged  "poorer."  This  is  not  to  imply  that 
more  than  half  the  students  came  out  of  the  program  wdth  beautiful 
speech.  However,  the  judges'  ratings  do  indicate  a  definite  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  students.  Considering  the  short¬ 
term  nature  of  the  program,  this  finding  is  both  impressive  and  heartening. 

The  relative  success  of  the  program  is  further  attested  to  by 
the  reports  of  the  parents  and  teachers.  Teachers  considered  44  per 
cent  of  the  students  to  have  made  "good"  progress  while  an  additional 
43  per  cent  made  "fair"  progress.  Similarly  the  parents  of  the  children 
enrolled  in  the  program  indicated  general  satisfaction.  Almost  all 
stated  there  was  som.e  improvement  in  their  child's  speech;  almost  half 
said  there  was  a  "large"  improvem.ent.  Furthermore,  a  large  number  of 
parents  indicated  that  they  knew  more  about  their  child's  speech  problem 
and  TOuld  be  able  to  give  more  help  as  a  result  of  this  program. 

Except  for  the  expectation  of  high  initial  attendance,  the  major 
expectations  of  teachers  and  supervisors  were  realized  either  partly  or 
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in  toto  by  the  program.  The  opportunities  for  daily  therapy  and 
individualized  attention  were  singled  out  as  major  strengths  of  the 
program. 

Although  initial  attendance  failed  to  meet  the  expectations 
of  supervisors  and  teachers,  the  records  indicate  that  the  87O  students 
who  actively  participated  in  the  program  had  an  average  attendance 
approaching  75  per  cent.  This  must  be  considered  as  more  than  satis¬ 
factory  under  summer  circumstances. 

The  reports  of  the  observers  indicated  they  considered  the 
clinical  methods  used  to  be  generally  effective.  The  factor  of  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  was  again  noted. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  short-term  nature  of  this  program,  the  fact 
that  it  took  place  during  the  summer,  and  the  concern  supervisors 
expressed  over  requirements  for  teacher  selection,  the  general,  overall 
evaluation  of  the  program  must  be  positive,  iividence  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  program  should  be  encouraging  to  those  who  would  like  to 
see  such  a  program  regularly  instituted  and  to  those  who  are  consider¬ 
ing  initiating  this  kind  of  service  for  speech-impaired  youngsters. 

It  should  also  be  satisfying  to  those  who  worked  in  this  program, 
for  the  data  of  this  evaluation  indicate  that  their  time,  and  the  public 
funds  involved,  were  well  spent. 
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APPENDIX  B  1. 

CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
SUMMER  PROGRAM  FOR  SPEECH  HANDICAPPED  PUPILS 

Parents  *  Questionnaire 

School _  Date 

Name 


Dear  Parent: 

We  represent  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  which  has  been  designated  to 
evaluate  the  Suruner  Speecli  Program  that  your  child  has  been  attending. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  tlie  successes  and  failures  of  this  program, 
we  feel  that  we  need  to  know  the  opinions  and  reactions  of  the  parents  of  the 
children  involved.  Therefore,  we  are  sending  you  this  questionnaire  for  that 
purpose.  We  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  take  the  time  to  fill  out  the  follow¬ 
ing  questionnaire  and  mail  it  to  us  in  the  enclosed  envelope.  Since  our  report 
is  due  soon,  please  return  it  by  August  18th. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
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Directions:  Please  ansv/er  the  follov/ing  cuestions  as  best  as  you  can.  ''e  are 
particularly  interested  in  your  opinions,  attitudes,  and  criticisms  of  the 
summer  speech  program.  All  information  will  be  held  as  part  of  an  evaluation 
of  the  program,  and  your  answers  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

I.  How  did  you  hear  about  the  program? 


II.  VJhat  were  your  original  expectations  of  the  program?  (What  kind  of  help  did 
you  expect  to  get?) 


III.  To  v/hat  extent  were  these  realized?  (Please  check  one  of  the  follov/ing.) 

1.  Con'.pletely _ 

2.  Most  were  realized _ 

3.  Some  were  realized _ 

4.  Only  a  few  were  realized _ 

5.  None  was  realized 
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Parents'  Questionnaire  (cont.) 


rV.  As  a  result  of  this  program,  what  improvement  has  there  been  in  your  child's 
speech  habits?  (Please  check  one  of  the  follo\/ing. ) 

1 .  No  improvement _ 

2.  A  little  improvement 

3.  A  big  improvement _ 

V.  As  a  result  of  this  program,  has  there  been  a  change  in  how  much  you  knov; 
about  your  child's  speech  problem?  (Please  check  one  of  the  following.) 

1 .  No  change _ 

2.  I  Icnow  a  little  more  about  it _ 

3.  I  know  much  more  about  it,. _ 

VI.  As  a  result  cf  this  program,  do  you  feel  that  you  i/ill  be  able  to  give  your 
child  more  help  with  liis  speech  problems  in  the  future?  (Please  check  one 
of  the  following.) 

1.  No  change  in  amount  of  help _ 

2.  I  will  be  able  to  give  a  little  more  help 

3.  I  will  be  able  to  give  much  more  help.  . _ 

VII.  What  did  you  not  get  from  the  program  that  you  thought  you  should  have  gotten? 


c 


L 
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(Leave  Blank) 


Code 


Center  for  Urban  Education 
Summer  Clinics  for  Speech  Haindicapped  Pupils 

Questionnaire  for  Speech  Therapists  and  Supervisors 


School 


Date 


Introduction;  We  realize  that  questionnaires  asking  similar  questions 
to  those  below  have  already  been  submitted  to  you  by  the  Bureau  of 
Speech  Improvement.  However,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  deadlines  and 
requirements  of  the  Federal  funding  for  this  summer  program,  we  must 
gather  our  own  data  independently  assessing  your  reactions  to  this 
prograjn.  Thank  you  for  your  patience  and  assistance. 

Directions;  Please  answer  all  of  the  following  questions.  We  are 
particularly  interested  in  your  opinions  of  the  program  and  your  gen¬ 
eral  response,  either  positive  or  negative,  to  the  prograun  as  a  whole. 
Your  responses  will  be  held  strictly  confidential  and  no  data  will  ever 
be  identified  with  a  specific  clinic  in  any  or  our  reports. 


What  licenses  do  you  hold? 


Specific  training  and  experience  for  your  current  position. 


1.  Please  describe  your  job  responsibilities. 

2.  What  were  your  original  expectations  of  the  speech  therapy  program? 


1. 


Expectation 


Extent  Realized 


2. 
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Questionnaire  for  Speech  Therapists  and  Supervisors  (cont.) 


4.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  program  now? 


5.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  major  strengths  of  the  program? 

6,  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  program? 


7.  If  you  had  the  opportunity  to  plan  another  speech  program  for  the 
next  summer,  what  recommendations  would  you  make?  (What  would  you 
add  or  delete  from  the  present  program?) 


8.  To  what  extent  have  you  been  able  to  provide  direct  therapy  for 
each  pupil's  individual  needs? 


9.  In  general,  how  good  was  parental  cooperation? 

a)  Excellent 

b)  Gk)od 

c)  Fair 

d)  Poor 

10.  In  what  ways  have  the  parents  benefited  from  your  service? 


11.  What  was  the  general  student  reaction? 

a)  Excellent 

b)  Good 

c )  Fair 

d)  Poor 

Why? 


Note : 


On  original  questionnaire,  questions  calling  for  extended 
comments  allowed  considerably  more  space  than  is  shown  here. 
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SUI#4ER  CLINICS  FOR  SPEECH  HANDICAPPED  CHIIDRSN 


A.  Introduction 

The  Summer  Clinics  for  Speech  Handicapped  Pupils  program  v/as 
designed  to  provide  individualized  and  intensive  daily  therapy  for  a 
six-X'/eek  period,  7/5/6?  to  8/15/6?,  for  pupils  with  severe  speech  dis¬ 
orders.  It  was  further  intended  to  improve  the  general  educational 
functioning  of  the  pupils  enrolled  by  improving  their  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  . 

B.  Description  of  the  Population 

Nev7  York  City  speech  teachers  working  at  schools  located  in 
N.Y.C.  poverty  areas  selected  pupils  from  these  schools  "wiiom  they 
believed  could  benefit  from  a  summer  program  of  this  sort.  Parental 
consent  for  this  program  was  obtained  for  these  children  X'/ho  X'^ere  then 
assigned  to  appropriate  summer  clinics  in  New  York  City  by  the  Bureau 
for  Speech  Improvement.  There  x-/as  an  average  xrorking  register  of  8?0 
pupils  for  the  v/hole  term.  Representatives  from  non  public  schools  in 
poverty  areas  v/ere  also  notified  of  this  program  and  v/ere  asked  to  refer 
qualified  children  for  summer  placement.  Approximately  20  per  cent  of 
the  children  registered  x;ere  nonpublic  school  children.  The  students 
in  the  program  ranged  in  grade  level  from  K-12,  and  in  age  from  five 
through  19. 

C.  Findings 

To  achieve  the  first  evaluation  objective,  measuring  pupil  progress, 
tape  recordings  x-rere  made  of  the  speech  of  a  sample  of  4l  students,  both  at 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  six  xvreek  program.  Tv;o  experienced  speech 
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pathologists  independently  listened  to  the  pairs  of  recordings  for  each 
child,  unaware  of  the  temporal  order  and  rated  the  adequacy  of  the  speech 
they  heard  using  a  five-point  rating  scale. 

Of  the  hi  students  heard  by  the  two  experts,  for  56  per  cent  the 
ratings  by  at  least  one  of  the  judges  indicated  improvement.  Twenty- 
seven  per  cent  uere  perceived  as  having  made  no  change  by  both  judges, 
while  17  per  cent  v/ere  perceived  to  have  regressed  by  at  least  one  of 
the  judges. 

Pupil  progress  was  estimated  by  examining  a  sample  of  100  speech 
clinic  record  cards  containing  progress  reports  m.ade  by  the  speech  teaxhers. 
Forty-four  per  cent  of  the  speech  teachers  believed  that  their  pupils'  pro¬ 
gress  v/as  "good,"  43  per  cent  indicated  that  pupil  progress  v/as  "fair, "and 
13  per  cent  considered  progress  to  be  "poor.". 

Reports  by  the  speech  pathology  specialists  who  observed  a  random 
sample  of  the  speech  clinics  vrere  generally  quite  positive.  They  stated 
that  children  were  alv^ays  grouped  homogeneously  according  to  age  level 
and  speech  defect.  The  emotional  climate  of  the  classroom  situation  was 
usually  rated  as  very  good.  Children  were  considered  generally  v/ell 
motivated  and  stimulated  and  a  fine  rapport  normally  existed  between 
teachers  and  students. 

A  questionnaire  survey  of  the  parents  of  the  children  involved, 
indicated  that  aLmost  all  i9Q%)  of  the  6l  parents  responding  sav?  at  least 
some  improvement,  and  equally  large  majorities  felt  that  they,  too,  had 
learned  from  the  program  {98%),  and  could  now  provide  more  help  for  their 
children  (91/0- 
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Attendance  during  the  program  averaged  to  71.2'jio. 

D.  Conclusions 

Bearing  in  mind  the  short-term  nature  of  this  program,  the  fact 
tha-t  it  took  place  during  the  summer,  and  the  concern  supervisors  ex¬ 
pressed  over  requirements  for  teacher  selection,  the  general,  overall 
evaluation  of  the  program  must  be  positive.  Evidence  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  program  should  be  encouraging  to  those  v;ho  would  like  to 
see  such  a  program  regularly  instituted  and  to  those  v.'ho  are  consider¬ 
ing  initiating  this  kind  of  service  for  speech- impaired  youngsters. 

It  should  also  be  satisfying  to  those  v;ho  worked  in  this  program, 
for  the  data  of  this  evaluation  indicate  that  their  time,  and  the  public 
funds  involved,  v/ere  well  spent. 
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